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pref'ace 

Te^: intention of tliis book is to bring togo.the'' the 
materials for q,n estimate of the meaning and iihport- 
atne of the Family as an institution in human society. 
.In order to understand i)3 htructureoand iirfluence as 
now know it, and to'^dge whether it is an essential 
or merely temporary form of organisation, it seemed 
to be necessary to understand also something of its 
developnihnt and function in the napt. -Hence the , 
firsj part consists oi an attempt to explain sgme of 
' the leading theories and facts of the history of the 
past, and to show their 'bearing upon the rgOdern 
Family; while the second part is devoted to an 
analy.sis and description of this mddern Family, and a ' 
considex'ation of its influence in social life. It is quite 
“ jemarkab|je how seldom the present student or reformer 
of sooiety shows any ree^iffnition of the irnportance of 
‘the Family as epnipared with other and rr'ore artificial 
institutions. Indeed*, the very ^v^qrd institution means 
«> popular usage an c sylum or a hospital or a re- 
format'c^ty; soinething ^ith plenty cf^bjicks' and 
moHar jSind a large staff of officials. If, we bnd a 
reference in a newspaper to some “ excellent insti; 
tution,' it niay prove to be i.n orphanage or'^ a 
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soup-kitchen; it certainly will not be a^Jftmify. 
An institution wbich needs no subscription lisu 
for its support, no committee for its management, ® 
which is b()in self-contaiped and self-propagating, 
seems so independent o^our conscipus efforts that wS, 
are apt to forget how large a part of human life is • 
devoted to its maintenance, and 
huenjin life depends upon it for ^ 
existence. From time to time, it is true, statesmen 
and economists have recognised its deep significance 
for political and social moveijients; and I offer jhe 
book partly from this poiit^)f view, but partly also as 
a tribute to a most “ excellent institution!’*’ 

• I 
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INTRODUCTORY 


What is a Family, and what is its purpose? iNcfone 
Vili| feel himsetf at a loss in answering the question; 
mai, woman, and child, tlje “practical syllogism,” 
fwo mrefnisses and their conclusion* these in tKeir 
combination form the Family, and the purpose of the 
combination is the mutual cpnvenien<}e and protection 
of all the members belonging to it. ^ 

, piis is l:he Fanjily* as, we kn^wMt Snd see it 
/imctogst •us, without pausing to reflect up«n 
N^eftheless in its past histofy, its present signifi¬ 
cance, arfd its importance Lr the future, it in'^olves 

a whole heaven and earth beside. * * 

• * * 

. Even as we conceive it in this simplest form there 

is ambiguity and doubt involved. Must the un^on 
•^ihich oonistitutes* a Family be permanent and exclu- 
^ve its nature, ojj hfisjy the indivtdujil members 
ucder given cctditiojjs break away aivi* form fresh 
families with other individuals ? It is question 
‘which thp law of the land decides one way, but which 
•tht?. Church, would fain ‘decide .the oth«r.* Is the 
relat*ion»betw*een parents and children one‘of mutual 
responsibility, or is it binding upon one sid& alone^?* 
There have been times’ when the rights of parents 
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and the duties^ of children were almost exclusively 
predominant; but 'to-day more would be lound to 
emphasise t^e rights of children apd duties of parents, 
white not few treat the relationship of dut^ j.f o 
responsibility between parents and children at all as 
obsolete. 

^ But apart from these ambiguities, in ou** simplest 
conception of the Family, we find it susceptible of the— 
widest' divergences of interpretation. In extent it 
has varied, and still varies, from signifying jusu me' 
pair and| their offspring to including all the genera¬ 
tions which have sprung from any one known or 
reputed ancestor. In practice almost any degree 
between these Wo extremes may be found as con¬ 
stituting the accepted Family. It is a matter of 
very differing 'efiptom, even in different parts of the 
' same'country, how nearly related a cousin muse J)*' 
in order to be accounted of the same Family; wnile 
probably as individuals we should assi’.me a different 
attitude according as his claim was to be entered on 
the pedigree, or admitted into the family circle. 
And how largely this question of the extent of the 
family relationship is one of human con/ention './e 
leap still mdi-e emphatically from history, when we 
find that there have been times' when onlv these 
descefidipg' through males were accounted of the 
Fan>:ly, while yet again there have been other times 
whep' only those descending from the females were 
recognised. 

( 

The purpose of the Family, as conceived by those 
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w^o hafe renectecl upon it, has varied even more 
tian it5*extent. Some find in it mmnly »n institu¬ 
tion for hhfi care of the children, whose state of 
helplessness is prolonged so far beyond‘that of the 
Ijff^pring "of other .animals ; ^nd there ha*s probably 
inever^been a^time, when in a greater or less deg^jpe, 
«yid morg or les^ consciously, the Family has nOt 
achieved this object.^ Others, again, say that uts 
original purpose was for the sake of the parents* and 
‘aneestors, that their cult might be preserved^ and 
theJre have certainly 4)een^ long periods of time 
hmo^gst* great peoples when this motive seemS* to 
have been tlie predominant one. Others, again, main¬ 
tain that it had its origin^in private property and 
was organised for purposes of inheritance; while 
Qthers yet “again fmd an it only ^ devicfe whereby » 

the*man*is enabled to turn the labour o*f wife and 
*. * • 

clfild* to his o,wn account, alo some It is the ex¬ 
pression • of 9 , seligion, indeed one of the ^ most 
primitive ami ultimate of all religions t to others ii 

S * 9 

merely material* phenomenon, explicable entirely on 
econoaaic grounds. The origin of justice, the source 
of law,* the foimtain of morality, the necessary 
prelude fo the State, the most formidable rival to 

^ \ *« * ft 

the St^ej a mecety passing phase in thg development 
o^ civilisation' an essential condition in jilf stages of 
‘ human* progress; all these the Family has’been held 
.to»be, and fpi* nearly all -views soqie justifipatioj;^ may 
be found in past or^ present. 

It dpes. not, of course, follqw thsft 'these^ aspects 
* > * » • 

’ I am aware that this proposition has been disputed, but see p^ 36. 
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and ‘ objects of the Family were consciously present 
in the minds of the individuals who found., thenv- 
selves grouped in families^ Many of the- great pro¬ 
cesses of social life develop themselves thrdug^ 
generations of uncouiscirus instruments; individuals,' 
th^t is, who are of course keenly conscio’^s of their own > 
lives and purposes, but realise oniy partially, qv not 
at"all, how these form part in some far wider scheme.. 
It iy only when reflection comes, and when the 
advance pf history and science enables man to t.iike 
wider views backwards ai^d foiw.ards along th^ stream 
of human life, that he begins to be aware of the wider 
purposes which include his own, and to accept them 
consciously as hi^,. ^ 

Towards this widening of our outlook what fact 
can have Contribi:|j:ed morg potently .than the fact of 
■the Family itself in its binding togethe*' of the 
generations ? It was' interest in what our fatlfers 
have ^lone in this world which gave rthe first/ impulse 
to history; it was wonder as to wh&t they were 
doing after they were lost to this world which was • 
the root of religious speculation; and it «is the 
thought of our children’s Jives which has- always 
been the sy:oitgost link with the future wnich..is so 
mysteriously bidden from oursejves.' 

It, is true that when we try to read the .develop¬ 
ment, pf -the Family in this way we findo ourselves 
moying with much uncertainty end even bewilder¬ 
ment. ,We find ourselves driven to realise that the 
Family as we know it most intimately is only one 
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st^e in a long process of change, and that to atgue 

• • • 1 1 1 • 
faom its*present constitution to what it has been in 

its past or •will be in its ^fu^ure is full of danger. It 

ia fiirue, of course, that its present form is the outcPme 

contaftns the essential spimt of all ’that’ has gone 

?3efore<j and e^^ually true that if it has a future ^if 

t]je*prgsei^l is not, 3 ,s some say, a final stage of deca^ 

then that future also must in germ be there. But 'in 

order to interpret the facts before us, we nee^ much 

'more* material In the way of studied observation and 

histpry than is availa^ile. 

^ It ^s mainly in recent years that the Family as an 
institution has attracted the attention of the thinker 
and historian. It is so intimate a, part of life, so 
inseparable from existence in all normal communities, 
that, like th6 air we $reathe„it elude? observation, and 
we only liotice it when something goes wrong... And 
soit"^ happens Jihat far less is known about it than 
ajbout analogous, institutions such as states 'and 
churches, and cities. But without some attempt to 
' realise the past development, if only in its broader out¬ 
lines, it will be impossible to appreciate even the pre¬ 
sent significance of the Fs^mily in all its fulness. As we 
get glimpse after glimpse‘'V)f first ono aspect and then 
affiothe^'predominating in the past, our cpiiception of it 
gains in richness and completeness, and we first^begin 
to realisg the^ importance of the part it has played in 
-the„histOBy. of humanity.'' But so far much <)f our 
reading* of the past is little more than a very tpjlta- 
tive coBstruction out? of materials which are ,hard to 
,,collect and still harder'to interpret. There is a large 
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and growing literature gathering round the subj^t, 
hut it can hardly he said that there k as' yet any 
generally accepted doctrpe, of ^the^histbry of the 
Faiflily, M best our investigators can point to'Uei 
certainty thai certain^ phases have existol in-its 
dfelopment, and to the prohahih^ that'these 
'phases have succeeded each other in a certain •order; 
and on both points much difference of opinion exists, 
In 'tho' summary I shall attempt to give of the 

I 

results so far attained, I shall mainly follow thh hue 
taken by Professor Howsrd ih his admirable work on 
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THE PATRIARCHAL FAMILY 


There is one*- class of men who from time to time 

«• 

hav^ taken a keen and practical interest in the 

constitution of the Family, and they* are the States- 

* • # « 

men. They have realised how intimately the welfare 
of the State depends upon^ the influence an^ nature 
of the Families from which it is constituted; and 
thej have ehdeavouxed Ahat the St^te.in ttirn should • 
;noiid and influence the Family to its own purposes., 
it comes about that the €rst and toost obvious 

I 

ipaterial which presented itself for the study of*'the 
Family was ^ound in ancient law. Law of coursft 
did nol make, any more than it can destroy, the 
Family* but in law we have the systematic ex:- 
pesition* of thos^ customs which the rulers of a 
people dfesire to perpetuate pr en/(*ce|; and the 
cede o|» laws of & people represents |t^ recognised 
way of life as distinct from iti caprices ,^,nd aberra- 
'tions. *Great stress has been lai^ especially' in the 
,earlier stages of inquiry,*’ upon ^be information' to 
be obtained‘about^ the organisation of the Family 
amongst the Greeks and Rpmans* and lyiindoo^ 
from what remains to us of t*he laws 'of these 
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peoples; and there is no doubt that we ‘can cgn- > 
struct from them a very vivid picturg of ’JJhat tkg 
Family was at certain stages of its development. ' 
But* it woOld be a mistake -to assume that tue§te- 
laws, however primitive themselves, necessarily - re^ 
coed primitive institutions. Laws are the octcomc?- 
vi a considerably advanced state^ of social develop¬ 
ment, and represent a society and institutions which 
may bo far removed from their original simplicity. 
All tha^ can fairly be said is, that che Family as 
represented in ancient l^w iS Jihe first of whicK we 
haVe documentary evidence; and the first therefore 
which we can realise to ourselves with definiteness 
and certainty. , ^ 

The particular form of the Family which early 
investigators, ^ bajsing their -inquiries upon ancient 
‘ law, pssumed to be original and primitive, is 'that 
known as the Patriarchal Family ; and from it' t'Aey 
deriv^ed, not only later developments rof the Family 
5tself, but al&o the organisation of the State, and the 
power of kings. It is a form which it is easy for us 
to understand, because in its essential idea it is one 
with our own. That essential idea- is, the-supremacy 
of the Fatljer'in the Family; and our modern, insti¬ 
tution differs mainly from the typical patriarchal 
Family in fthe greater or less degree in which that 
power is^ limited. The limitations are impos,ed partly 

I - ' 

by la(W and partly by custo'm ; and differ vpry greatly 
betjveen different peoples even of the present day. 
oA man’s pdwter may be absolute over his own 
ciiildren, but limited'to one'generation, or even to 
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th^-earlielr years of that generation ; or, again, it may 
^jrtend^ ^ his^ children’s children, and so to all 
descendants "during ^ his ^li^time. Or, indeed, if we 
into consideration* the facts of ancestor-worship 
As • stilly pfactised amongst s(^e. peoples. It is clear 
that tm a large extent his power continues 
after (h^at^j over th8 generations of the living. 
shall have occasion to consider these and other 


modifications in detail, further on; meanwl^le • we 
iliay note in |)assing some of the more important 
points in whict the po.w%r of.the father has gradually 
heen Jiimited in the development <3f the modern 
Family :— 

1. The freedom of the s(jns to s^art independent 
households during the lifetime of the father. 

, 2^ The ffeedoHti ^f the, children adljuire in- 
4egeftdent^ property. 

^ *The freedom of the childr<9i to ord^ their own 
liyes on attaining jnajority. 

4. The fr^dom of the children to ndBarry as they* 
ehoose. 

5. Tlie right of children under age to protection 
frcm the*Stete against thp father. 

, In, ©ne* respect onlj^ has the power •''of *tlie father 
been increased, "and tjiat is in his relation to the 
Family property, and his greater freedom ©f becfuest. 
.(.See Chapter xi.) 


The typical Patrhirchal Family, which Sir Hepfy 
Maine and other writers have taken to’ represent in* 
ijbs structure the primitive form,’is the Roman F.^mily 
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in the days when the Patria Potestas, the power.^ of 
the fathM-, was at its strongest. It consisted of tiie 
Head of the Family or Pa^^er, and all descendants in 
the' male line (including adopted sons and ‘ Vh^r, 
descendants), and slaves. Over 4;hese his "power .was 
aj^olute . . . “ the parent, when our infoamatiou 
•^commences, has over his children the jus, vitae 
necisque, the power of life and death, and d 
fortiori of uncontrolled corporal chastisement; he 
can modify their personal conditioit at pleasure; 
he can give a wife to his son; he can give his 
daughter in nfarriage; he can divorce his' children 
of either sex ; he can transfer them to another family 
by adoption, and he can sell them ” (Maine, Ancient 
Law, p. 138). Even the eldest son who was to 
succeed to his authority had no rights apart from 
* him so long as he lived; he was always in subjec¬ 
tion, and might ndl even start a separate •'frome. 
Thbngh married and himself the i’ather of children 
’'he still remained a minor, subject to.the complete 
control of his father. 

Though the Patriarchal Family is large, in the 
sense of including all living generations, it' is 
limited in' tlie^ case before us by the fact that it 
included witjiin its kinship only descendants through 
males. Ar woman When she married passed out of 
her original family into that of her husband ’and. 
became e«.bject to the power ruling therein ; a fact 
represented to the present day by a ^woman’s 
r assuming her • husband’s name on marriage. But 
■with us the change of nam6 involves no change of 
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kitiship ‘and we distinguish carefully Jsetween blood 
i;eiatioi^^'‘and “ connections by nfarriage.” \ In the 
■Roman faiftily a womap’g^ children were^ not con- 
ej.^e'^ed to be related to* her brother’s chjMren. This 
particular'System of relationship throu^h^ males only, 
which •is known as agnation, is not the essent^l 
feature o^ the Patfiarchal Family, though found im 
connection with its most extreme form. It is parallel 
to the system of relationship through females only 
’^hiclf we shall*notice later on, and which again does 
not «necessarily involycf th^ rule of the mother, 
tliough it is sometimes found in c6nnection with 
a matriarchate. 

The essential characteristic of ^he Patriarchal 
Family is the permanent power of the Father over 
the adult inale membess qf his Ramily; '’and the 
of this power, the reason which enabled him 
to Maintain it,, has given rise*to mud* interesting 
speculaticfti and^ sesearch. It is easy to attribute 
the authority of the father over wiffe and chil(f 
to the superior * strength of the man, so long as 
the chtidr^n remain young and weak; but when 
we* find'the authority stijill attaching to a decrepit 
* old m^n whose sons and grandsons a*e»*in*the prime 
of* life, gnid when tis flower over his -vyife continues 
to^an advanced stage of civilisation afte» the sway 
of *brut^ force has yielded to the supremacy of 
intelject * and spirit, it iS clear .that some deeper 
foundation than that of physical strength is* requisite. 

Cf. the old rhyme— , * 

“ jJy son’s my 8o» till he gets Ifim ^wife, 

My daughter’s my daughter all her life.” 
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Again it i^ay be urged that as progenitor the, 
Father is^also possessor of his children, and^ that his 
power was derived from pthe rights ofs-a proprietor' 
over his brpperty. No doubt children wer^ h^-, 
garded almost as ‘prciperty; but the same poweir 
^tended over his wife and children by adoptiorC, 
‘who could not be regarded as property for' the 
same reason. Indeed, it has been pointed out that 
the Eoman term Pater signified much more the ' 
lord or, ruler than the father in our modern sense; 
and that it might even happen that a man without' 
children would be Head of the Family dr Pater¬ 
familias, with unlimited authority over all members 
,of it. In facf, the one essential feature of the 
Paterfamilias was that he should not be within 
the Potestas of lunother mand , , ' 

' , Another reason adduced for the authoAty of the 
Head of the Family is the superior wisdom -und 
accupiulated experience of the oldest, member, who 
'is thereby 'constituted the most capable of con¬ 
ducting its affairs and ruling its members. Probably 
this cause counted for much more in the*days when 
wisdom and experience and even knowledge were 
literally mateers of private property, wnich. corvid 
only be^ passed on orally, a,s it vrere b}\ private 
gift,'from one generation to another. But as there ' 
gradually came to be a generalised stock of know'- 
ledge, made common property by means.of brgajnised 
teaching ^ and books, upon which every one could 
' draw who chose, the importance of the. ohl people 

, * Fu3t«l de Coulanges : ia C%ti Antique, p. 97 
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as'the ohly source of wisdom would naturally tend 
tck dimiivish. Le Play, writing in the first half of 

c c • _ 

ithe nineteeath century^ tjiotes this as one reason 
.w^y *Russia was still peculiarly adapted to ‘the 
^at^^iarchaii regime. in ^ society where school 
Iducation contributes nothing to tiie precoci^^s 
devllopmeht of the young, where knowledge i^' 
acquired only from actual living and from social 
relations, the old men have in fact an euiormous 

I) 

superiority ov«r the young people. These are 
con^ious of their inferiority, and when in Russia 
ohe inafees some inquiry from a man of forty lie 
never fails to answer that such information can .only 
be properly given by an older m^p.”' He note§ 
instances of communities which have offered active 


> ' 

resistance to'-the,education, of the ,young, 'solely on 
the groursd that it would weaken the authority of 
the^id. Even in England at •the present day we 

* I; 

are all familiar with the opponents of our systems 
of elementary education, who maintaiit that it i^’ 


responsible for a growing disrespect amongst the 


children, and an increasing impatience of parental 
authority*; p.nd it can hardly be denied that there is 
•sqpae ^Buth in the criticism. •. «*’ I ^ 

.But Hiere is,one kind of knowledge which never 
becomes public property, because* there is iiot^(eAcept 
hi'^ery special cases) any public interest attaching to 
i^. « Tliis ,i8, the knowledge of ^mily history., and 
tradition,; and just in proportion as family traditibn 
is held to be of importance, the JBead'of the «Family*“ 


Lea Ouvriers Europiens^ vol. ii. i>. 66. 
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retains the peculiar dignity which attaches to Him , 
as the n>ain storehouse of tradition and' personal 
recollection. Amongst pfeople whose main or sole" 
religion is STpcestor-worship this dignity and authority, 
are reinforced by the \phole weight of religious sane* 
tj/vn, and it is to the fact of ancestcr-worshi^p tha^ 
"scholars now attribute the absolute power pogsess^ed 
by the Pater in the typical Patriarchal Family. He 
alone knew the traditional cult by which the de¬ 
parted a.nce8tors were to be worshipped and appeased*, 
and he alone could pas^ it 'on to his eldest son,, and 
so' ensure the continued prosperity of the Family. 
Thus any member of the Family who should cut 
himself loose fiy)m the authority of the Pater, not 
only debarred himself from the protection and favour 
of the ancestral gods during life, but condemned hiip- 
splf te misery in the world of spirits, where he would 
be ejjcluded'from th^ family cult.^ 

ere is such a deep significance in the’fact that 
'the worship "of ancestors and of the domestic hearth 
preceded that of all other gods of the classicaL 
n^ythology, and that even after these had appeared 
upon the scene, the prayer to the hearth preceded 
that to any'bther divinity, that I will give, here^a 
brief account (taken from Lo. C:te ^Antique) of the 
reli^on upon which' the Patriarchal Family of the 
Aryans was founded. 

The baJsis of this religion was the belief in «im- 
niortality: The spirits of the dead lived .again, a 


’ Compaie the modem superstition that the souls of unchnstened 
..ViiMroj pan find no resting place after death. 
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>ha^wy life beneath the earth, whence^they exercised 
power for’good or for evil upon thfe fortunes*of those 
^ho confinoed to repre§ei)t the Family upon the 
iaijtll.' And upon the living members of,the Family, 
jlrictly speaking upan the Head of the ’Farnily, they 
^*pended not only for actual food and drink, 
also for the cult w’hich ensured their blessedness. ' 
They were gods indeed, but only so long as the 
worship due to gods was offered them; failing that, 
they left their “burial place and became wandering 
spirits to torment the living. , 

" This Worship, so essential to living and to dead, 
could be offered only by the direct descendants of 
the dead, because they alone knew, the necessary 
ritual. Every family had its own peculiar cult, to 
wljich no stfanger was - ever admdted^ aiid which 
jalone« couli appease and satisfy the gods’ of , that 
farnhyr The cult was handed ft-om father to son, 
[from generation to generation, and could not be 
st without condemning the whole series of ancestors 
o eternal misery. Hence it became a matter of 
^acred duty'to ensure the continuance of the family. 
iCTelibacy .Was “ both an impiety and a misfortune ” ; 
pnYolvj,ng 'h “ kind of damnation,” -.b5th; for ’ the 
offender And his oncegtors. At Atheps’ the law 
charged the first magistrate of ’ the city > with ■* the 
ty of watching lest any family should be in 
.anger 'of p:^tin(ition; and it was the euatoip ’ in 
reece, when "the cijbizens were called out. to war* 
o ■ assign the posts of danger tp maixied m.p,n who 
Iready had sons to catry on ’the family.' “ Une 
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famille qui s’^teint, c’eat un culte qui meurt.” ^ 
those who remained childless {that is without sen^s, 
since daughters were ui&eljBss in this ’ lespect) th^ 
expedient ‘remained of adoption, whereby a strang,ej 
was solemnly* initiaite(hinto the religion of the Family 
5ty this he was constituted in its cmost important 
^sense the son of the Family, 'and the Jieir to its 
responsibilities. So closely indeed is the idea of 
the Family connected with that of the ancestral' 
worship, that classical authors are found to maintain 
that relationship actujally "consists in sharing the* 
skme cult. It was for this reason that kinship was 
counted in the male line alone amongst the Romans; 
no person could partake in two cults, a woman when 
she married abandoned the cult of her own family 
and entered. in/.o that. of. her. hnsbaiid, hence ghe 
and her children ceased to be related tcf the iamijy 
from which she spiang. Hence also, in all proba¬ 
bility, the comparatively slight estimation in which, | 
• even to this day, the daughters of a ifamily are apt 
to be held. 

This family worship (long forgotten 'prec.ursor of 
our modern family prayers) was always oflfered to 
the' ancestolB lat the domestic hearth, which was. at’ 

Q c * 

once the centre of the home life and the sacred place 
of feligioei. Round the hearth all members oT the 
Family assembled for the rites of worship, ai^ 
nbtlung' .alien nor unclean was admitted* into tlje 
‘sacred precinct. 

Th{s sacredness pf the hearth, and the necessity of 
preserving its purity, became also the source of 
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porality.” ’ It demanded from all who approached it 
:ha«tity, purity from blood-guiltiness, faithfulness in 
harried life.*» Those who^ cJffended against its laws 
oji^t'^dxpiate the offence before being readmitted •to 
itS service. • In our expression “ filial |)i!ety we still 
prlfserveoa record of the time when religion and thp 
due^ bbservabce of family morality were one thing, 
when ^iety consisted in the exercise of the domestic 
virtues. “ All was divine within the family ” ; lc\ve 
of* home was a* virtue, because in the home alone 
man |ound his God, and he loved his house as to-day 
he'Toves his church. ’ * 

The tlindoo prayer to the hearth is beautifully 
expressive of this aspect of the Family ^as the strength ^ 
and preserver of righteous living; “ Thou restorest 
to |;he right way the man .who has gqjie ^xstrjsy in the 
wron^ . . t If we have committed a fault, if we 
lave^walked far from thee, paaion us.”* It is an 
sxpression ffor all .time of the influence of famtly 

1 } at its best and highest. • * 

Thus It came sibout that the Head of the Patri- 
;hal Rimiiy was much more than the mere father 
its younger members. He was high priest of the 
uily , seligion ; upon his strict fulfihtie^^t of * his 
mtion ^(depended»the welfare not only of the 
nerations to come, but also of ^11 the generations 
si;,* and it is probable that the latter was held to be 
far tlTe'more important. '' To serve the fiamily^ to 
eserve ifs tratfitions, to protect its purity, .this was* 
e' whole duty of man, at oncje his* ffeligiojn and 
srality; and it was ffhis whicL invested withT' 


dr 


ited with . 
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absolute authority that member of the S'amily 'whp. 
for the time Iseing represented it and was re^spongiblen 
for its welfare. 

i. * It is interesting to pause, here and considelf Jiow 

much we have" inherited from our Aryan 'ancestprs^of 

this intense feeling about the Family. No one^^ I 

think, will seriously question that we still possess a 

deep and instinctive feeling of its sanctity, which may 

be dpe to the pre-eminent position which it once' 

occupied in the religion of our race* or which again 

may be simply accounted for by the fact that ye are 

of the same nature as our ancestors. It»fs gtill the 

guardian of morality, and there are few who do not 

still consider ip their first duty to guard the purity 

of domestic life, and who woul(f not condemn a 

violation of tlyi sanctity /of Ijhe .Family even iQiore 

stropgly'than the violation of religious observances. 

So far it ifiay be satd that the religion of thA'nearth 

continues to hold the first place in ijoan’s* spirit; ^but 

wifu this great difference, that the yteight of feeling 

is now thrown forward into the future rather than 

back into the past. If asked as to the uieaning o' 

* *> 
the Family at the present day, our ^.first impulse 

wohld bb tOr say that its chief raisortF d!etre, th.\. 

duties and. responsibilities which., hold it together,, are 

nodonger the cult bf its ancestors, but the nurture of 

the young. I'he modern father ministers to ,the 

heeds not of the vanishing but of the coming gene^a- 

'*tidn, ha-worships the rising and not the setting sun 

and is One of the strange paradoxes jvhich ‘ the 

' spiritual world* is always offering to us that thif 
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should have brought with it, fgr good or for 
yil, so gi^at a diminution of his |>ersonal authority. 
Sven celiljacy, if not^altogelher condoned, would now 
n^.^de^ored less for the sake of the dead |llan for the 
^e..of the unborn^ either the coming ^generation 
irko mwst lack the comrades they should have had, 
ir file .soujs which ^re deni^ existence in mortal 
ife. ^ 

But though ancestor-worship has ceased areongst 
tS as a consciolis cult, it would be folly to imagine 
hat *the Family has. shaken off the sway of its 
lepartQd '’“members, or that its fortunes are ndt 
argely ruled by them. Family pride, which at. its 
)est does so much to strengthen th^ young, largely 
:onsists in the desire to do nothing unworthy of 
hose who hay^e preceded u^,; and unwillingness to 
l^p^rt froA the ways of our ancestors, even y/hen 
dtere^* conditiops would makfe such* departure 
‘ rpasonablts,” ia responsible* for perhaps the greater 
art of consewatism. But even more powerful in 

5 sway over us than our reluctance to depart from 
le ways of* our ancestors, is our frequent inability 

do so.* .The family spirit which was in them, 
cjuldipg 3ot only their ways of thought apd speech 
id actiop but eve» thpir expression an^ features, is 
so in us, moulding our lives dt every turn, ^and 
aiihing us as inexorably as in the days when our 
reftithers gathered round the family altan Jjt Is 

common form of speech to say of this • or tll8rt^ 
ihdency. or habit ©r capacity, morfe especially 
jrhaps if we feel de]Jtecatory* aljout itj_ that we 
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“ get it from” a parent or grandparent; and ali„$ho' 
rest we are apt to 'regard as peculiarly our Own. 'Bpt» 
if we cOjUld know as intimately as We know our 
more impi^iate parents the long line of ancesl^Qrs 
through whom the family spirit has paiSsed on-^ 
w«ay to us, we should probably beeome fatalists an 
facp of the apparently overwhelming evidence that 
there is nothing in us that has not come to us from, 
orr ato least through, the Family. Family portrait* 
galleries are a striking confirmation of the persist¬ 
ence of characteristics .which, ultimately govern the' 
fortunes of successive generations. 

To realise fhe nature and influence of ancestor- 
worship upon family life we need not have recourse 
only to bygono times. Our increased knowledge of 
the Jlast enables us to study it as actually moulding 
the lives bf peoplCr at the present day. In 'dixpart 
and the Japanese, a Japanese professor writes,(p 
281), “Worship of ancestors still obtains, and exer 
cises a powerful influence over the laws and custom 
of the people. . . . Buddhism, which is not abased oi 
this doctrine, but antagonistic to it, was compellei 
tp yield fo the deep-rooted belief of the people, an 
adapt itself to the national practice; while sth 
intioductdon of Western civilisation has had n 
influence whatever in modifying the custom.” * E 
sbm« writers stress has been laid on tbe'dread fg 
^for the«spirits pf the departed, and the„ desire 1 
appea?e them',.,but.this motive for the cult does ni 
seerj to' be recognised in Ja^an. “We celebrate t] 
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,ntfivers*aly of our ancestors, pay visits to their 
:%ves, dffer flowers, food, drink,, burfi incense, and 
»ow before, .tlieir tombs,! entirely from a feeling 
gf^love and a respect for their memoa/, and.no 
(^estion of ‘ dread enters our ^minfl • m Motng so. 
UJoreovgr, in the records and tradftibns of g^ur 
courftr^ thore is nothing that^suggests that ancestors, 
were worshipped with a view of propitiating fheir 
souls.* 

^ • ♦ 

. “ Ancestor-worship was the primeval religio*h of 
Japan from tile earliest times of our historj^, which 
dates baisk more than 2500 years, and ilf is uni¬ 
versally practised by the people at the present 
moment.” 


^ Marriage as an bastitution is recognised By the 
Japanese ^tate as the means of perpetuating the 
tvo^flp of ancestors, whose peethumou® happiness 
lepends upon ^it.^ In th5 eyes of the old laif it 
"iras essential‘.that a family should perpptuate itseli 
ar ever*; and ily was accounted the greatest mis- 
)rtune*/i8 well as the greatest crime to die without 
iaie issue^ But amongst the Samurai it whs 
aj’merly only the eldest sons who^ potrid legally 
i^rry ; jit was, unnecessary for the yoilnger sonsf, 
rhb had no apparent hope of* ever becpAing, the 
icaid of a household, and who were* therefoi'i^ known 
‘ille^alsum'i ” t>r “ dwellers in apartment^”. , ** 
Tiiough Western civilisation has beeij withoiit 
Jffect i\pon the religion of ancestor - worship in« 
apan, it appears to be considferaljly modifying tUe 
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autocracy of the Head of the House . 1’ . “until, 
recently a hodse w&s a corporation and a legal uniti of 
the State. But ever sincefthe Restoration^of 1868 thO 
family system has gradually .fallen, until at pres^:i^ 
the hdusQ^ hasentirely lost its corporate, charact^. 
Formerly it was the head of the family oi^ly w^o 
. could fill an official position, serve in the army, and 
hold property. But with the reform in the system 
of government the members of a house were per¬ 
mitted to fill public positions, and with the 'reforms 
of the law of military conscription both head^ and 
member^ are liable to military duties; while with 
the progress of commerce and industry the younger 
members were entitled to hold public bonds, stocks 
and share, which the law now recognises as their 
separate»property. Altho\igh ' the hfuse has thus 

lost its corporate character in the eyes of i^ihe law, it 
still, nevertheless, retains its character as the aiiit of 
sodiety. The new Civil Code, jvhjich rame into 
t operation iu. 1898, allows members to^secede from a 
■ household, and to establish a new ‘branch house.' 
with the consent of the head of the family for the 
law recognises the tendency of social progress towards 
individualisni, but at the same time it make^ careful 
‘provision for the continuity of tb,? house. Jt is pro¬ 
vide ih Article 744 that ‘ the legal presumptive heir 
is not 'permitted to enter another house, or’to eScab* 
lish a ryey one, except in cases where the' hecersity 
Atrises for, the succession to maintain t'hfe main bfanch 
I of the ^ house, e A legal presumptive heir . is hefes 
hecessarius, as to him falls ‘ the duty of succeeding 
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headship of his house, and of^ upholding the 
coetinui^ of its worship^ For* that reason he or 
'she cannot* become^ a n^ember of another^ house by 
n^Aiage, adoption, or ‘any other cause ftor foudd a 
llou^e of iiis or her own e:j^cept where *the more 
iWiportant duty of preserving the continuity of the 
worship of *the maiif branch of the house renders such* 
a steg necessary.” 

The practice of ancestor-worship in Japan, ^nd its 
inifueace upoil the organisation of the Family, is 
striljingly analogous to that, of our Aryan ancestors 
M de^rfbed to us by the scholars, evfen down to the 
expedient of adoption upon failure of male issue. 
But it seems likely that in time to CQme the develop¬ 
ment will take a different line. Amongst our own 
j aijcestors the^patriar^jhal* organisaticm of th& !]^amily, ' 
and “the power of the Head, persisted ’after the 
religion which gave rise to it h^ given Vay to new 
beliefs. In Japan, as we see, the religion persists 
pntouched, although the patriarchal organisation iif 
ailing away before the advance of modern ideas, and 
|noderif. foims of industry. Both those who believe 
ha* the tiiyty of Jbhe Family is based upon economic 
;%use^ ^nfl. that with the economic independence of 
bs memjpers it is bou^d to fall to pieceg; and those, 
m’the other’hand, who believe that its greatest 
trdngth* is rooted in more spiritual causes, must 
>^atch “ti^e^ pomlng development ^ of the iFamily’in 
apan -v^ith *tlie* l^penest interest. Not* only db 
hanges, proceed with wonderful rapidity when* 

• • • a ^ ^ ^ 

>nce initiated amon^t that wonderful people. 
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iF now we ask what, if any, form of the Fanvii;^4pre- 
eede(h the Patriarchal, we find ourselves directed to 
sources of information, or .perhaps one should say 

(t ^ 

rathe?; of conjecture, which are full o'f difficulty, dnd 
which can at best lead only to a tentative conptruc- 
tion. The most important of these^ sources consists 
in the observation of existing races who are in what 
is believed td be a ,verj early stage of development.'' 
,3erft, it thought, we have under our very eyes a’ 
people still in a stage which we'&urselves' have p^sed 
tfirough in tho infancy of our race; let us study the 
position andr constitution of the Family ainong^t 

i» * 

them, and then we shall be able to realise what it has 
been amongst all primitive races, ourselves included, 
when firsts starting on fhe upward march. And if 
ii were clear, in the first place, that thesse people really 
were in-,an early srtiage, and were not “.degenerates ; 
and, in the second place, that 4II faces of men must pass 
' through the same stages of development, and manifest 
the same social’phenomena, and institutioHs; then the 
argument would carsy gifeat weight. But it seems cleat, 
bn the <sontrary, that so far as our present kaowled|[^ 
.goes this is far from l^ing the case; that* th^re are 
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certain races of :^en who seem to be incapable of develojp- n 
ing a high state of sdcial li^e; and that to argue frooc) 
the custon^s of the aborigines of Australia to those of our'' 
Aryhn ance^fc 9 rs may be to rely upon a very misleadir^<> 
analogy. It might wellf*be that their defective organic' 
sation of the S^amily was itself one of the chief causej 
which made their social development impossibly. 

To this difficulty of getting a true analogy to work 
fron?. m?xst be added the difficulty of observing rightly, 
and of rightly interpreting what is observed. It has 
been well remarked that the modem novel of “ slum 

( f * 

life ” really telM us very little about the lives of the 
people it attempts to portray; it only tells of the 
ipapression made upon the writer, which may be, and 
generally is, a very different matter. And if this is 
"the case with people of opr own race and nationality, 

' how n?uch more with people of wholly different' race 
and traditions. Stddents of the subject are wHolly 
dependent for their material upon the reports fur- 
hisheH by men who have travelled or lived amongst 
the people whose customs are being studied, and these 
reports are apt to conflict in a most perplexing 
manner. To take one instance only, the now famou; 
theory of, “ group-marriage,” which has formed > t 
striking feature in the history^ of 'the Family.^ Th 
theory was largely ‘ based jipon the evidence c 
the English missionary Lorimer Fison concernin, 
a tribe of ^ aborigines in South Australia. He de 
Scribes this tribe as being divided into twp classes 
iand every man' in^ each of these classes as being b 

* c ' 

1 Engels, Her Ur^sprung dfir Familie, oh. ii. 
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l^irth the rightful husband of every wo'gaan in the other 

piass, while sii^^ilarly every womah in each class is the 

’ rightful wife of evepr man in the other. Tj/iis descrip- 

•t^ofi has been constructed as evidence of % time when 

"^IsQ relation between the meij and women of the two 
^ • • 
klassestwas on« of promiscuity, and when therefore 

tl^ere ,was,‘strictly Speaking, no family at all. 

But if now we turn to later writers, we find them 
citing the Australian aborigine on the other aid^e», i.e. 
against the theory of group-marriage, and in support 
of ^he view that the Family is to be found in the 
very Jov^est stages of social life. Grosse, for example 
quotes another witness of their customs (XI!urr) 
as saying that amongst the Austrsjiians not only is 
there no evidence of community of wives, but the 
bjcisband is absolute.and* soje proprietos of his wife or 
wives ; ^ labile Professor Howard, in summing up t^e * 
dis^ssion, considers that “ it isf by no means estab- 
lished that communal or even group - marriage has 
ever prevailed amongst the Australian ‘aborigines.”* 
It seems possible that the real relation between the 
t\^ gfeups noticed by Fison is simply that members 
of »one cla^ may .not mqrry amongst themselves, but 
• ofily ^ruohgst membersjof the other class^^a.very Siffer- 
eut matj^er from frcedcjm to marry all members of the 
other. ® Whatever the fj,cts ma/be,^it is clear thht on 
, 'onS side or the other there must have been misunder- 
standing oj misihterpretatibn, and fleat, mofe6ve*k,^that 
L such mi^nterpretaticn is very difficult to avoid. 

K ■* Gros3e„i?i«. Formen der Familie und die Mormen der Wirthstha/t, p. 42. ^ 
■ * History of ilatrir^onial Institutions, p. TO. * 

W , ® Cf. Westermarok, History of ^wman J^arriage. 
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In addition t'o tMs observation of backward races . 
of the present day, hav€^descriptions handed down 

to us by v^riters of the past; and in so far'as these ^ 
are ‘descripfigns of peoples who have subsequfeiS't^. 
developed *into* civilisatjon, they yield material wlpehT' 
is fhr more relevant to the purpose. « When iCacitui 
tells .us of the customs of the Germans, dr Caesa'r of 
the customs of the Britons, there is no question of 

r 

doubtful analogy ; they actually are our own institu¬ 
tions in an early stage of development which are 
being described. On thg other hand, t'he liability to 
mi’sinterpretatio'h is increased; not only may V\re^doubt 
a Roman’s power of fully comprehending wLat he 
sees or hears of^ a wild people whose very language 
he majr not understand, there is also oar own difficulty 
in interpreting hb somev^hat meagre gsneralisatiogs 
* tQ be .taken into account. We cannot crose-queetion 
our^ipformant; we bannot ask him whether tkib or 
that interpretation of what he tells, us, is the correct 
Sne; * and we cannot get from him ffirther details 
which he thought too insignificant to .record, but 
w^ich might be decisive for our purpose. • » 

Finally, there is the difficulty tl\at an ^observei> of 
strange peopfetis liable to confuse what i^aiiqorm^l 
or accidental ^vith what is realty characteristic ; he .is 
natutally struck by’phenomena which are startling 
and novel to himself, and many easily mistake® arf 
aberjjfttiofi'for a custom. There are few of trfe strange 
^‘customs*” quoted by investig«ybors of this subject 
*v^ich might' hot Jja found to.occur in .the darker 
regions of any great modern bity; but no one would 
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In addition t‘o this observation of backward races „ 
* # 
of the present day, 'vCe hav^ descriptions handed down 

to us by v^riters of the past; and in so far'as these ^ 

are ‘descripfigns of peoples who have subsequfefit^. 

developed into* civilisatjon, they yield material wlpcK 
* * # 
is fhr more relevant to the purpose. « When ifacitui 

tells ,U8 of the customs of the Germans, <5r Csesar of 
the customs of the Britons, there is no question of 
doubtful analogy ; they actually are our own institu¬ 
tions in^an early stage of development which are 
being des^cribed. On the other hand, the liability to 
misinterpretation is increased ; not only may i;v^e„doubt 
a Roman’s power of fully comprehending wtat he 
sees or hears ofpa wild people whose very language 
he may^ not understand, there is also our own difficulty 
in interpreting hb some\^hat mgagre generalisations 
‘ tg be .taken into account. We cannot croas-queetion 
our ^informant; we bannot ask him whether tiiis or 
that interpretation of what he tells. u% is the correct 
8ne; * and we cannot get from him farther details 
which he thought too insignificant to ireedrd, but 
w^ich might be decisive for our purpose. • 

Finally, there is the difficulty th^t an ,pbserve& of 
strange peopfe.is liable to confuse what is^aljnonu^l 
or accidental jvith what is really ckar0.cterislic ; he ds 
natufally struck by •phenomena which are startling 
and novel to himself, and many easily mistake'■anP 
aberBfttioto'for a custom. There are few of tlfe’^krange 
^customs*” quoted by investigeybors of this subject 
*Ainj]bich might' ilot found to .occur in thg darker 
regiop^ of any great modern bity; but no one would 
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,cij;e* them as customary and typical'^ of our social 
, institutions merely becausej they ekist amongst us. 

* Materials drawn from the observation of/primitive 
ja|;eS ‘are thus subject to grave difficultiejS ^ they may 
^m^times* however, find corrqbopation’ from another 
source, «.nd that*is the survival in the present day*or 
in trusjiwortihy recoitis, of customs which appear tp be' 
relics of them. Thus, for instance, the supporters of the 
“ marriage by capture” theory find a double confirmation 
of it when they hear of existing tribes amongst whom 
(it i^^thought) capture is the normal method of obtain¬ 
ing a ■vjrifS, and can also point to the fact that marriage 
customs exist amongst all Aryan peoples, which seem 
to be explicable as symbolising a forcible capture of 
the bride. 

.Such, then,*are the mein^ sources-upon which we 
have ^o draw when we try to read the history of thp 
Family before the time when *^t was recorded in 
ancient law. E.or a. complete examination of the suc¬ 
cessive theories which have been put forward, and of' 
the material out o’f which they have been constructed, 

I fSTSr^the 'reader to Professor Howard’s History of 
Matrimonicfil Institutions^ which contains also a very 
'fuV- bibUo^aphy. Here it is suflicientp^r my*pur-^ 
poee to npl&e the diferejjt views which have succeeded 
each other, and the conclusions ^hich seem to hold 

I 1 ^ 

, rae Seld at the present moment. 

j 

TKe fii;st inaportaiLt contention against the theory’ 
' (that the t Patriarchal Family represents'the original 
j |fqrm was advanced by the well-known Swiss writer 
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Bachofen, whqse book on Mutterrecht appeared*^ 
1861. “ The material isj, drawn mainly ftom tfwjo 

sources : ^he fragmentary notices^ of the rules of kin¬ 
ship and the. matrimonial customs of various pe6ples 
handed down from y^^ous writers, supplemepfced 
slightly through similar accounts by nrodern travellesfe; 
and, an interpretation of the suj^posed symbo,li8nj of 
religious myths, particularly those of the Greeks.” ^ 
Woi^kig from this material, Bachofen contends that 
so far from the original Family being* patriarchal in 
its structure, it was strictly _ matriarchal. the 

beginning was‘chaos. The first element of^v^er was 
introduced into this chaos by woman, wearying of 
the reign of lavdessness^ and imposing her rule upon 
men. ^ This she did by means ^ of the mysteries of 
religion, *andt thws the Matriarchal Family was in^ti- 
^uted in which the women were leaders find ^rulers. 
Th^s, continued untft the woman grew too haughty to 
wed, when man rebelled and reasserted has superior 
•power, and* the Patriarchal Family n^as instituted. 
Each of these moments represents, according*to Bach- 
o/en, a “ universal culture-stage,” through whidh* all 
peoples pass in the developpient of their social life. 

. ^ince this 'theory was fimt published* nji^ch has' 
been written, both in confirmation and in c\[iticisni of 
it. * Tljg two main 'points towards which controversy 
has been directed are (1) whether the organisatidn <!»f 
society ‘iifto familjies wa^ ever really prgcecfed •by _ a 
period in which such organisation was entirely absent; 
md (2^ to whht extent the position of women in the 

* JIoward,,p. 3S. 
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earfier t'ype of Family was really analogous to that 
of ^he m^n in the Patriarchal Family, 
f' If We -take the latter point first, we find that a 
certain school of Writers has been extraordinarily 
e-nthusiasti(j in support of the theoty- of ’ a Golden 
A»e for^^-women,^ when there was not oa.1;^ a matrii|ir- 
chatfc, but even a gynsecocracy; when women, that., 
is, ruled hot only in the Family but also amongst 
the p'eople. Friedrich Engels, for instance, main¬ 
tains V that even now amongst peoples at a very 
early stage of development women hold a fat higher 
position than in our present civilisation. But later 
and mote cailtious writers find little reason to suppose 
that there has been any general stage in "human 
development where woman’s position has been that 
of supremacy while all the actual, evidence, hs dis-' 
tinct^fromo mere inference, points to the fact that 
amoit^st peoples in an early stage of development, 
the position of women genetally approaches very* near 
‘to slavery. c ^ o „ 

But the reason which led to the hypothesis of a 
.maw-siaichaK Family is one of great interest. It is 
the (discovery that amongst certain peoples, possibly 
•amongst ail at a certain stage of deyelopmentj re¬ 
lationship ds counted only through the m'other, thes'* 
children taking their name from ®the mother’andonot 
fcfoin. the’•father. It is perhaps not"* unnatufal that, 
with- ^hfe ■analogy of the Roman Family b^ore j^hfiir 
nunds, the earKbr students should have assumed over-‘ 
hastily tliat this system of maternal kinship .^carried 

h > * > ^ 

’ Engels, Der Urs^rung der Familie, p. 32. 

D 
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with it a system of maternal supremac]^ in /the 
Family; thatthey should further have a|isume§ a 
female supremacy in the clan is perhaps less •excusable. 
It is true ,that a few tribes p.re'' known, notably the 
Huron& ahdf 'li-oquois of North Americfi, amopgst 
w^om wonten appear‘'to guide and rule t6 a vejy 
remarkable degree; but such instances <“ belong to 
the'^rarest curiosities of ethnology” (Gross'e, p. 
and even in these exceptional cases accounts* differ 

or ^ 

verf much as to the actual extent pf the v^pmep’s 
power. ‘ Lafitau, as quoted by Grosse,‘speaks of them 
as poss^sing all real afithority, as well a% the* lavid 
and its produce, while they are blasters *of p^ace add 
war, guardians of the public treasure, and rulers 
over their chilifren. Oh the other hand, Schoolcraft 


>■ (quoted by Westermarck, p.^ 50^ repr^ents the posi¬ 
tion in a*much milder light: the^( jy a j ^the 
6nly tribes 4n Ame«ca, nortj^^^^f^^ 
hafe any accounts, ^ c^nservatiJ^. 

•Pow*r in %ir poli^al deliberations’ . The Iroqubis* 
matrons had theij^epresentative in the ^ublicicouncils; 
and they e^(ised a negative, or what we calkfWiveto 
p-ower, in .the important question ^of the de’clarqtiftn 
of ymp. Thqy^had the right also to interpose in bring-, 
^ng about* a^ peace.” Moreover,^adds We^t'ermarek, 
they had fonsiderable privileges in the Family. • * 
Witff a few Exceptions lihe these, the rule app*i«s 
tobf thpf the man is undisputed master ioVe!: both 
•wife and children,* no matter wheth** the latter are . 
called by hie jiame^or the mother’s; and still more • 
Eertainly is he the luler in .the tribe. In *so far as ^ 
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the*l 0 .utbority within the Family rests with the father, 
the*Patriirchal Family may be said to co-exist with 
ff system "of. kinship through the mother, and at the 
earliest stages of development. But it is^ generally 
£<J)eaking, a, power based merely,updn^ the* superior 
pljysical^^fetrengtl^ of the man, and therefofe incapable 


of ofganisicg the Batriarchai Family in its fullest 
sense. What it does do is to preclude the possibility 
of a ?eally matriarchal Family, and we are forced, 
hgwev^ reluctantly, to abandon the vision of Woman’s 


Golden Age. Amongst the peoples of the earliest type 

t# » * * 

w(? know-r-the “lower hunters”—her .lot is Vorst of 
fl : “ the wo’man has as yet nothing to set against 
he natural physical superiority of hunter and \f-arrior; 
lence she becomes of necessitj^ a slave without rights,^ 
the obedient sejvant^f tb,e desires aijd laziness “of her 
lord aijid hu^sband ” (Grosse). Her emancipation comes 
but sioVly with the development «f the ntce, depend¬ 
ing, as sorgie hold,^ upon thS increasing value of ^er 
‘services, and her increasing capacity for ecgnomic inde-# 


pendence* or, as others maintain, ufion the influence 
•of^^-ltgi^n and culture. But at the lowest level, her 
b4st,or only ^chance of considerate treatment from her 
•hugband^ lies in having powerful relajipns to whom 
sh^ can ayj)eal for jy^otection against him. * ‘ 

There seems* to be, then, no sufficient grhund, for 
thd 4;heory that the patriarchial wa*s preceded by a 
mat^iar(ftiXl j^mily. So fas as we can see, v^jhat ideally 
preceded it wdi^ a'lep highly organised forpa of‘the* 
patriarchal Family, sorpetimes, but not always,cp-exist- 
ing with a systeift of relationship through the mothers. 
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If now we turn to tlie first of the stages asSumefl 
Bachofen, that of chaos Wjithout any organisfed fainily 
life, we find that it has been subjecifced« t 6 criticism 
quite as destructive. This c theory of an ordinal 
promiscuity 'ainbngst primitive peoples involvfjS 
an entire absence of h'^amily life, the; childrei/ beloi^g- 
ing to the tribe in geiieral, and being protected by 
all the men indiscriminately ; ^ and when first promul- 
gaj;iedpt was accepted unreservedly by the sociologists 
{e.g. by H. Spencer in his Principles of Sociology). 
For confirmation of it they pointed nbt only to insti¬ 
tutions *and customs which they maintai*ied to ‘ be 
inexj)licable except as relics of such a state, but also 
to a number of^ apparent proofs that even in the pre¬ 
sent day the lowest p*eoples live in this condition. 

’ But cl^o^r invegtigation of the^ evidence has shown 
that “ there is absolutely not one singl«? pri^aitive 
people” whose condition approximates to, ar‘*’even 
indicates, such a system,*or want,of,system. “This 
tfirndy-wel(ied single Family is in np sense a lates 
attainment of civilisation, but it exists ev6n at the 
lowest stage of culture, as a rule, without*excppl5it«..” ^ 
And with regard to the customs ,which^are thought 
to be relics’* ,of such a time, partly they •see^ to. bo 
‘capable of other interpretafiong, ^nd pli^ly there 
is ao doubt that abnormal deviations from morality 
have be^n mistaken for normal customs. They <ha\ e 
bee^ subjected to detailed criticism*by’W^ternaarck, 

- and his .conclusion is that “ th^rd i^ hot a shfed of 

genuing evidence for the notion that promiscuity ever 

* # 

* Westennarck, p. 41. ® Grosse, p. 42. 
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’ foriji'ed a general stage in the social hi»tory of man- 
ylie hypothesis of* promiscuity, instead of 
beloi^ing, as Professor Giraud-Teulon thanks, to 
t]^ class of hypotheses'which are scientih'pally per¬ 
missible, ^ hah no real foundation,’and is ^ essentially 
urfecientffic.”' •’ 

'i » 

As ^ar back, then, as we can penetrate into the 
early history of the human race we find the Baipily 
alfeady’ existing, and we find the father as the pro¬ 
tector^, and master of the Family. This is not,equiva- 
I lept to i^ay'ing that it,has been so from’ the first; th’e 
real beginnings of human life seem to be impenetrably 
shrouded from sight. But Wqstermarck suggests still, 
another way of apprc^aching the subject, and that is 
through the customs of those membtSrs of the animal 
wprld Vhicfi are most nearly akin to the human-irace.. 
From the gregaripusness of many animals it has f)een 
customary to argue* to an analogous gregariousness of 
the human race, and to maintain that it is only at a' 
later stage that the Family develops within the tribe ; 
'Tfi\t Westerm'arck points out that this gregariousnes§ 
exists only very partially amongst just those animals 
whfch are nearest in of her respects to*'man. ^The 
orafig-utad, the^ gor31a,jiand the chimpa»zee, ^all live 
in pairs with their youngs assembling in nftmber.? at 
times, jnoi^ especially when food is plentiful, but for 
the illQst paijt* wandering in’solitary families. * 'it 
not, then, anost probable that our fruit-eating human 
or half-human ancestors, living op. fhe 'same kind of 

* Westernjarck, p.,133. 
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food, and reqKiring about the same quantities of it as 
the man-like apes', were* not more, greganous than 
they ? It is likely, too, that suljsequently, when man 
becamp partly, carnivorous, Ke continued, as a ral|, 
this solitary kind" of life, or 'that gregariousheis 
b&ame his habit only in part. ' An anilnal^ of a 
predatory kind,’ says Mr. Spencer, ‘ which has prey 
that can be caught and killed without help, profits by 
livipg’ alone ; especially if its prey is much scattered, 
and is secured by stealthy approach,' or by lying in 
ambushj Gregariousnqss would here be a p<?sitive 
disadvantage. ° Hence the tendency of l^rgc carni¬ 
vores, and also of small carnivores that have feeble 
,and widely-distributed, prey, to lead solitary lives.’ 
It is,^ indeed, very remarkable ,that even now there 
are savage paopifes who live'rather in Efeparate families 
than< in tribes, and that most of these people^ belong 
to Jibe very rudest races jin the world.” ' " 

It is, oftiourse, a far cry from t;his'primitive, self- 
governing family group, based upon the elementary 
passions of possession, jealousy, and parental atipc-'' 
tion, to the highly organised group of to-day, bound 
^together by'^mutual contracti, supported and limited 
by its qxistence within the more‘’powerful Institution 
of €he State, recognised as a matter of public as jvell 
as private interest, and with an agq-lojig history 
behind it*of modifications*and confirinaticjns. Though 
itself the first and most permahent of all iiuman in- 
fititutions, it was .inevitable that the growth of other 

* Wcstermarck, p. 43. 
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institutions should greatly affect and fyodify it; and 
of fthes?, the mqipt potent ill their influence have been 
Religion, the State, ^and the organised accrmulation 
df,wealth and private property. It has greatly 
aff6eted, ag'ain, by the varying econornic conditions 
under which people have lived, and by their relaticJns 
as ,conquerors or conquered to other peoples. Pne 
of the, earliest ways which man devised of expressing 
his superior wealth or strength was to appropriate,.by 
means "of purchase or conquest, more wives than his 
neigh))ours. But throughout all changes one husband 
apd onye ■\\^ife has been the constant type, all othfer 
forms mere aberrations, and the process of develop¬ 
ment has been always towards a rciore deliberately, 
conscious and therefore higher form of monogamy.^ 
And throughoat all changes.^ again, the characteristic 
feature, has* persisted that father, mother, and children 
have fhrmed one, group, of which'the father has been 
the head ih the^ sense not only of being the master, 
but also of being responsible for its protection ^ and* 
maintenance. 


One of the arguments which has been brought 
‘ foswand in support of an extreme form of Communism 
and State Socialism is, that the Family has been 
merely the temporary product o’f a particular stage 
of ecanorqic development, and that with the sweeping 
away of capitalism and private property the Family 
also will disappear. 'Then the children will be cared 
for by society as a whole, and men ahd women will 

’ HoAyard, p. '^50. 
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be free to ent^ into or abandon married life as tbeir 
fancy may dictate/’ If subb a time should ev^r colne^ 
it will ba» in no sense a gradual development from the 
past, ther^*ig no justification'for it in the history*idf 
the human ^ra'ce, and i^j will be ao catastrhphic in 'the 
mOral world as an earthquake is 'in the physicUl. 

• The/e seem few limits indeed to the dexiationa. to 
which humanity is liable in its upward progress ; but 
it lypvld seem as if the one essential characteristic, 
which no force of circumstances has ever been able io 
destroy,^ or even to subdue fpr more than a^hort 
tilne and amongst degenerate specimens, is the peculiar 
and jinique feeling of parent for child. It may show 
jtself in many ways, it may be kind or cruel, wise or 
foolish, it may involve infinite self-sacrifice or infinite 

# C ^ 

tyranny, it may* be callad instinct, oj' possession, ■ or 
love, ^r responsibility, but always it has 'maintained 
itself against all o^ner claims, and ip so maintaining 
itself has created the Family, Parents, iildeed, have 
Sjacrificed their children to their gods or to the State, 
but always it has been recognised as a gift, and a gift 
of the highest order, which they alone had th^^ngfit" 
to make. And if it should ever «ome to pass that 
men and women will be content to abandoBj their’ 
children^ to the community merely‘for thb sake of 
theif own'greater ease, it wjll mean such a breaking 
up of the whole moral nature of the race thgt not the 
Fa’miiy nlfcne, but the Stkte itself will i^e shattered 
in its foundations. 


e.g., Engels, p. 64. 



CHAPTER III 


•THE FAMILY IN RELATION TO INDUSTRY 

There* is a GeVman saying in which German socio- 
lo^ist| like to sum up,one theory of human Hevelop- 
n\ent, l^e laying “ wenn man weiss, was ein Volk issl), 
so weiss man auch, was es ist.” It owes much of its 
attractiveness to a play upon words jvhich does not, 
survive translation iyto English (when we know what 
a people eats, we know also what it is), bu$ it embodies 
a,tru1fl:;j^ whtch must not be lost sight of in considering 
human* affairs, fhere is no^tend^cy to neglect ^it at 
the present* day»; everywhere we hear the cry of the 
majority that* food, and more food, and still fUore* 
food, is the one ‘thing needful for social salvation, 
V/Sile a sturdy and growing minority proclaim their 
faith that tc^eat le«s foodfs the sovereign panacea for 
‘all» tho ills of the individual. And meanwhile the 
number of those mhn hg^ve given in theiv adhesion to 
some particular form of diet as that which will conduce 
.to fh^ highest life increases every day. Tliere is a 
hjimofous ^ccou^t in ond of Miss Wilkins’ ‘New 
England ^tories of*a»bad-tempered man who tried to 
cure his fault by changing his diet, and *he puts the 
c^se for the materialist view of life perhaps as shrewdly 
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as it ever hasobeen put, “ What we want,” he figys, 
“is to eat the kind of things thal^will sl];pnglSien ' 
knowledge an’ spirit an’ self-conJ;rol, because the^ first 
two ajn’t/any account without the last; but tlw^e 
ain’t no kind of food that’s known that chn ^do that. 
If* there is, I ain’t never heard of ft. But "what Ve 
can„ do, is to eat the kind of things won’t 

strengthen the animal nature at the expense ^f the 
spkhtttal. We know that animal food does that; we 
can see how it works in tigers and bears. Now, it’s 
the spiritual part of us want to strengthen, because 
that’s the biggest strength we qan get, ^n’^it’js worth ; 
more. It’s what gives us the rule over other animals. 
.It’s better for ue to eat gome other kind of food, if we 
^ get real weak and pindlin’ on^ it, rather than eat 
animal food «an’ tnake the ahin^al in stronger than 
|;he spiritual, so we won’t be any better* thsyti wild 

• * ^ to • 

tigps an’ Dears, an’ los^ our rule, over the other 
animals” {Pembroke, p. 51). • • ^ _ 

There is* nothing older since njan ‘first began to 
think about himself, that greatest of human puzzles, 
than his belief that he can change his moral nature 
by what he eats. We hear of sawages^vho will eat 
the heart of* a brave enem^ in the conffdant belief 
that in so doing he adds thewal8ur*o/ the Sdead plan 
to Bis owft; an<^ we are told that sacramental mCials 
are rooted in the same faith. But to.th% savage it 
pfohikbly tiever occurs to* reflect, wEile the edptfatod 
man finds it easy to forget, thal^for a man to deliber¬ 
ately change’ 6r regplate his diet with a view to the 
cultiyation of certain qualities, implies that the knov.'- 
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]ed^e and desire of those qualities is allpady active in 
hiifl, an^'that t^e material *food is but the instrument 
or means by* which t]ie active spiritual principle seeks 
t'otstrengthen itself. He is determined .td be,brave, 
or Iroly, or haeek, and more or Jesar ignorantly controls 
hfe economic conditions to advance his desire. 

It k qiuch the 3ame with the attempt to exj^lain ’ 
the development of humanity, or of any human 
institution, entirely by the economic conditionsthin 
which it devel(^s. Just in proportion as man raises 
himself from the low,est st^e of developi^ent, his 
econon\ic*conditions,become what he,’having certain 
ends in view, desires them to be; and though they in 
turn react on him—if it were not ao he would noli 
wish to alter them—«it would perhaps be truer^to say 
that they enable him 40 be what he desires, than that 
they ngiake him what he is. 

If now we approach the ^question of t£e orgamsa- 
tign of thd Fantily with this line of thought in our 
minds, we finS one school of sociologists* inclining tcf 
the view that we must seek for an explanation of it, 
aj of all other human institutions, in the economic 
conditions prevalant at §ny given place or time. It 
requires, certain econoyaic conditions‘W call it into 
being, it Changes i13fe form to correspond to^ changes 
in,those conditions, andistill further,chants in Miose 
• conditiqng mp,y lead to its total disappearance. 

. Perhaps,the^most systematic at,tempt tef ttaci tliis 
connection is that Jf Dr. E. Grosse in his hook Die 
Formen* der Familie und die ,Formen det^ Wirth- 
schaft, “ We shall show/’ he ^ays, “ that the di^erent 
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forms of the i* Family correspond to the diffetent 

forms of Industry (Wirth^chaft), th^t the charadtor ' 

of each particular form of Family can be explained in 

its essential features by the character of the form^of 

industry in which it i? noted.” ‘It is triie, he addss, 

that many other factors also exert an influeiJce upon 

* the , organisation and function of the Family, buL he 

proposes to confine himself to that which he holds to 

be thetmost powerful—the economic conditions. At 

the same time, important as he considers these to be, 

he does not admit that there have ever been economic 
< * • 

co'hditions under which the Family did not bxist. 

Ife begins by distinguishing the three main forms in 
yvhich the Family organises itself. These vary primarily 
in extent. They are: the Sondei;familie, consisting of 
two generations cnly, parents and thei? children ; the 
Grossfamilie, which includes three or four generations; 
and the Sippe, or clan, which is a group.of persons bound 
together by a common ancestry. Within the Sippe he ^ 
distifiguishes again the Vatersippe,_or «lan in which 
descent is counted through males alone, and the Mutter- 
sippe, in which descent is counted through females. 

Not only does he consider that the form which the 
Famity takes' ic determined b^^y economic condstioiis ; 
he also maintains that economic ^onsiderattons have 

I • 

alwstys been by far the most potent in determining 
marriage—both the fact of marriage apd fhe choice 
of a f>artidular husband or‘wife. Meh^seelf wives who 
will support them, or wives whey will be good house- 
I keepers s abovd all, wjves who wfll bear them •children. 
And t^ey desire childr^ again for economic reasons : 
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daii^htera that they may be sold, sons yho may work 
^an^ fight? for them, who mfey feed them not only in 
fhis life, '*bttt also in the next. Some c{yicession, 
iiide%<i, he is prepared to make to the “ mutual 
fondness " between parents and c^Jitldl^en, btit Ihis he 
tlynks ^ists mfjinly between’mother and child. ,A 
fath* has to learn tQ love his* children, while children 
regard a father more with reverent fear than with *any 
heartf^t liking. ^ 

. Whether the desire for children can really be 
explained away* into such crude elements, even in the 
letter* stages of human development, «eems ’open to 
doubt. The 'theory seems indeed to imply a much 
too advanced power of calculation for the' simple 
savage. It is said that one' reason why the lower 
tribes never proceed to an, agricultural or pajftofal life * 
is, tlfet they have not the foresight and' patience 
required to await the processes of •Nature.* If this is 
the case where a^’year or les^ is sufficient to bring lihe 
'desired result, is it not crediting them with rather much* 
economic*foresight' to suppose that *bhey will arrange 
''-vna: t;age de convenance, not merely for the services 
of the wife—which indeed are immediate, and imply 
•little foresight—but for tlie sake of ady^tages -Which 
wib ifot ^true for periods varying from tea to twenty* 
year% ? At a higher stage of intellectual de-^elbpm^nt, 
»o‘’doubt, "feuch nice calculations of prbfit and^oss may 
fomci an'important element in the value whi^^ farther 
attaches to nis^fihiMr^n; but then'there will also'be 
a -very much greater complexly of. feeling. We 
have already seen how, amongst * certain peoples, th^ 
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motives whic^ make the desire for children ‘the luost 
imperative in life have passed into a highly spiritu¬ 
alised religion, quite as far removed -Irdm an'/ 
merely economic consideration afe Christianity itself* 

In *con*si3^ertng ,the effect of industry upon ihe 
different fofms assumed by the Family, Grossej)roceeds 
, to distinguish five types of peoples, characterised by 
being at five stages of economic developmefit. These 
are : the peoples who hunt, and these are subdivided 
agafn into higher and lower; the pastoral .peoples 
who tend flocks and herds; and the agricultural 
peoples,* these, also beihg divided into Ipgher and 
lower. None of these divisions hre absolute, Imt they 
represent the nature of the main occupations of the 
people concerned. 

I. The Lower Hunters afe the Iribeg whpjh re¬ 
present tha lowest «stage of development kno'?^u'to us. 
ThIiC they are “ primitive,” in the^ sense of represent- 
^ing^the earliest stage through whicL mankind has 
passed, it is impossible to affirm. 'Even suth a small 
amount of culture as they possess is the resuit o£..,a 
tbng process of experience and development; while the 
suggestion h^s been made fhat some at feast of tjjem 
•^are the degraded remnants ^f ^ people <o^ce 'living 
umier Ifetter conditions, and possessing a much higher 
degree uf cultrfre. Their food consists bf animals 
slaisj by ^he men, and of roots and fruits oSl'lected by 
th€ women. Owing to the poverty‘of their‘‘lands 
and the rudeness of their weapons, they soon exhaust 
the resources of a neighbourlmod, and only a perpetual 
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wandering preserves them from famiim, while they 
constantly suffer from hung^sr. Hence their numbers 
never gibw. large*; a high death-rate and the practice 
0 ^ infanticide preserve the relations between popula¬ 
tion and suj)sistence, and it is only oftoasidnally and 
fot^ shorfe periods^ that they m*eet together in large 
numbers. This mod^ of life excludes the possibility 
of developing higher forms of industry, and every one 
, makes fiis own tools and weapons, besides providing 
his^ own subsistience. Private property is'limiteS to 
the fewest and'most indispensable articles, and the 
huRtirfg-grpund belongs to aM the mep of a'tribe ip 
^ 'cofiamon*. Differenced in rank are hardly known, all 
adult men being equal, except that the elder derive a 
certain authority from their 'richer experience, and 
individuals who can claim magical powers exert'some 
influeifce. ,What littl'e is known of tKbir* religion 
shbwsea'firm belief in the continued life ®f the* soul* 
after death^ and the desirability of fulfilling certain 
duties towards, the departed, generally including ^the 
provision of food. 

^ -.Though there are no marriage laws amongst these 
peOplps, the custom of living in Families is universalr 
generally speaking also they are monogarneus, though 
this pa^he^a is owing ralflier to poverty than to any " 
objection to a 'plurality of wives. A'wife bejng 
obtained by purchase of exchange *is the absolute 
property'»'o£ the man, and is used or misu^d al^his 
pleasufe. Ail laborious and despised work is imposed 
upon the 'women; they collect plants, insects, and 
shell-fish, cook the food,,carry wood, build the huts“ 
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prepare nets,/sacks, and clothing, and when the,tribe „ 
is on its wanderings carrjf the whole of its pfcssessjbns,^, 
as well ^as the little children. In sfiort? the* position 
of* the woman is that of an inferfor but useful or^ture 
—a bea^f" of bhrdep, despised, ill-treated,, but valued. 

€ The relation of the man to his children is similar. 
He regards them as his absolute property, anil this 
whether the clan counts relationship thrSugh males 
or through females. His power is as complete for a 
time as that of the Eoman Pater, but ceases when he 
has handed over his daughter to another man, and 
when his son has passed the tests of manhooa. 'He 
frequently sells his children or exchanges them. 

Children have no rights against their parents. 
There is no system of inheritance, because there is 
nothing to inhe/it, weapons and tools being left with 
their dead owner, while the land remains the cummon 

V 

property cf the tribe. ' ■' 

‘ It is thought that the small hordes,, into which 
these tribes divide themselves while on their wander¬ 
ings generally cdnsist of members ’of the saine family, 
held together merely by habit and familiarity but on 
'this point there seems to be considerable uncertaiiity. 
And though a father’s power over his young yhildren 
' is absolute, there is no evidencej,of yuch ftp organisa¬ 
tion as' we find in the typical patriarbhhl FamilJ>^. 

' H. .Where the hunting and fishing ^rduhds are 
exceptionally rich, and the conation**of life are there¬ 
fore more favourable, we find higher grades of hunters, 
‘characterised by a' fuller development of culture. 
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Suc^ especially are the hunters of !^orth America 
^ an^ of Morth-eastern Asii!. Owing to the greater 
sJbundance of food, especially on the coasts, ^he com- 
ipunlties consist of &uah larger numbers^ than among 
tlie lower hunters, and their se 1 itTein 0 nts**are of a 
much igiore pei^anent nature. The 'division of 
laboifr as between isien and ^omen follows the same 
lines ; buf both sexes have reached a higher stage of 
♦ efficien’by, and a certain amount of specialisation,in 
handicraft has been achieved. Moreover, they make 
and produce rntde than is sufficient for tlwjir own 
neadsf an^ are thus enabled’ to carry on exchange 
‘with neighbouring peoples and to accumulate wealth 
in various forms, such as skins, blankets, an’d even^ 
slaves. The ground is the property of the tribe or 
clan, but “ movable proper^ ” is sufficiently abun¬ 
dant to gVve rise to'great inequality ^in* wealth. 
Amouggt these peoples the rich iave beJter houses, 
than the pqpr, and a plutocracy is common, influence 
and position being determined principally, by wealth. • 
There is httle polificai organisation,* the largest com¬ 
munity feeing the tribe, which holds together but 
loosely. The village communities, having more 
intqpestg in •common, are more firmly bpujfd; btft the 
strqpglst^fAcial bond, is fhe household. , * 

The highet hunters, like the lower, Hvq Vithi)ut 
e*c6ption in Families (Sonderfamilie). Mafriage is 
mostly* lnSnogam,ou8, a plurality of wiv#s, b*ng 
allowed by cust&*n *bu| seldom perffiitted by^ circum¬ 
stances ; for here again, owing ,to the* custom of 

purchase, only the rich .can afford more than one 

E* 
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wife. Sometimes, indeed, instead of purchase, a.'Wife 
may be obtained in exchange for service to ler fattier,, 
but in (me way or another she must'^bo paid fol*. 
Here again, therefore, she is Regarded as the property 
of her'hrfsband' and treated as a slave, “r Women are 
made for Work,” a chief is quoted^ as sayi^ig, “ one 
woman can drag and'carry more thail two fnen.” 
Nor is their position any better amongst those tribes 
w^icl^ count descent through the mother only, "except 
in a*few cases where the greater respect in which they 
are held seems to be attributable tb the fact that 
the man receives from'his wife’s relation/s a dower, 
which he has to return if he sends her away without 
justification. ^ 

Here, again, the chiMren are regarded as the pro¬ 
perty of the father whjle,. young. Little is known 
about cdstoms of inheritance! Generally spd^kin^, 
,'the son iiiherits Lorn the father ^ sometimes he in¬ 
herits from the maternal uncle,, and where this is 
t the«case th^ uncle is apt to have more/authority thaii 
the father. 

Amongst many of the tribes large houses are, 
found containing a number of families who are pre¬ 
sumably clb^ely related. Amongst otherttrib,e.s these 
' “ great families ” form village coijimunitiei?.^" Whether 
thew hoifeehold community is also an‘industrial com¬ 
munity,* or how far there is private property in "the 
prdi^uce «f the chase, etc.^ is not known. 

• • r-i 

III, Pastoral J^eoples. —TJiese tribes, whose prin¬ 
cipal occupation is tending •flocks and herds, seldom 
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confine themselves entirely to it; thej-^ also practise 
.agritsulture to some extent, \)ut generally regard it as 
a* lower add'almost unworthy occupation. # It is a 
mist&fe also to suppose that they are entirely nomadic; 
some, few of .them neyer change their (iwelling-places, 
an^ though for most of them wandering has become 
a necessity of their natures, it* is always within fairly 
fixed limits, within a domain which is regarded as 
’the property of the tribe, and which is freqi^^ntjy 
subdivided amongst particular families (both Sonder- 
familie and Grossfamilie). , ' 

. The pending of the herds has developed out off 
*the chase, and is always the business of the man. ^ On 
, the other hand, the elements of agriculture, together 
with other undignified and laborious work, are left to 
the^ women or ^o sla;ves.. Xife is generally much 
richer Ind nfore comfortable than amongst tWhuqters,^ 
but it'isf exposed to great risks. There i^ difficulty • 
in developing such industrial activities as architecture 
dr pottery ; but the making of textiles and dressing • 
of skins, *and sorfietimes working in metals, are 
•brought to a* high degree of perfection. But the 
nature of the^life i^ on the whole hostile to industry, 
in particular are nearly aly^^ays lazjTand 

* • * * • * • 

While the ’land is th§ common property of the 

trfbe tir clan, the herds are always private property ; 
hence* therd aj:e great ineqifalities in wealth,‘wlfich 
consists entirely in caljtle or wives. One reason for 
^this‘inequ8,lity is the prevalence of»war, tvhich onables 
^the strong warridr to appropriate the cattle, wives. 


«mdith|^eif 
phlegiAaticj * 
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and slaves of^^iis enemy. Tribal feuds, though p.btty, , 
are almost continuous, "and impress a r&ugh ^and, 
savage .character upon the pastoral life, which is 
clearly marked in the form of. the Family. The tribes 
are scattered*over,such vast extents of ground tTiat 
only a ver^ strong ruler succeeds in making a political 
c unity of them ; but ardong the JBedouin Arabs every 
important family makes a camp in the aesert, and 
wgakpr families attach themselves to the more! power- ^ 
ful. The heads of the families are united uuder one 
chief, who is called the sheikh, but who has no more 
important function than that of presiding ,in council. 

The family organisation of the herdsman is much 
better known than that of the hunters. The Family 
is based upon a marriage which may be either mono¬ 
gamous or polygamous,^ the nomad taking as many 
^ wives as' he can pay for and maintain. fPurcbase of 
women is An habitual and open business trai)section, 
the price being determined according tp the rank, 

I beauty, and usefulness of the woman. »Wife purchase 
is commonly supposed to have 'succeeded to, and ' 
developed out of, wife capture; but this is ^ mistake., 
There are instances amongst all peoples of women 
being captuaed for purposes of marriage'^, bijt ngver 
as a recoghised form of marrfage^only as a ^^unwh^ble 
act of Vialence infringing the limits of fight (Gfosse, 

. p. 105V ^ ^ „ 

‘ Though polygamy is recognised, and desired, the 
number^ of the herdspeople wfco'• acMually possess a 
plurality of’wives .is comparatively small,'partly be¬ 
cause of the high price of women, and partly because 
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* of the difljculty of keeping yp several eltablishments. 

oftenj again, only one of the women is regarded 
as t^e^ legitimate wife, and her children a?one are 
competent to inherit. 6ut all alike, arp slayes pf tke 
m;an “who ^ has bought* them, and arhongst the nomads 
th5 TYonft.n js eVen more ojipressed than amongst 
the iiuntevs, since no other form of industry giwes 
the msfl such overwhelming superiority. .The only 
occupations which confer any dignity, herd-tendiag 
and war, belong, to the man, and the women have no 
me^ns* of winning respect frqpi the rough herdsmen 
'.and robfeerl. .Daughters are valued solely in view of 
the future purchase money; and women in genjeral 

• are regarded as an investmept of capital, the man 
who buys them doing so with the intention of repay¬ 
ing* hijpself^ by their work' afld by tHe children they 
bewr him. 

Generally speaking, the yoman has no prop§rpy, 


^nd the result of* hfir work belongs to the man who 
owns her but? in.some tribes a definite*settlenfent 
is made upcn her, and in one at least, community of 
property Is part of the marriage contract. It always 


remains true,♦however, that in their mutual personal 
relalioHiS the man.has i^ll the rights, {jh% woman aU, 
the*dpties.* Rut the* woman does not break all con¬ 


nection with her former family, whi(;h fonts a ^ort 
of cou»t ,o£ appeal for both parties. Sometimes her 
hueba^ accuses, Jier to them’ and tl^ey undeftdke'her 


punishment; sometimes she takes refuge with them, 


* This was the case in l!,ngi»uu ahtil 1870-74, when the Married Women’s 
Pro'perty Acts were passed. * • 
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and may ev^n remain jvith them permanently if ' 
they return the money paid for her., “ " 

Amohgst the nomads the ma^n is regarded as^ lord 
and p^;opr/etor^of his children' or of any children hoche 
by his wives.' Until, they form independent housip- 
h61ds of their own they^work for him and cati be sold 
by, him as if they were slaveS. While .they .bear 
themselves with the greatest respect towarc^s their 
faitber, their attitude towards their mother almost 
invariably reflects the general contempt in which 
women are held. In seme tribes the authority, of the 
father lasts until his death; „ more pfttn 'the Ejon^' 
throws off all allegiance on attaining manhood, and 
c neglects or even ill-treats the father who has become 
old or feeble. ' , 

f « I 

Women^are generally e3lclu.ded al^o from all share 
in the inheritance, and where they do partake tlviy 
receive a much smalleF portion tlifin the sons. The 
general rule is that the eldest son'inherits'exclusively, 
buff sometimes there is equal division amongst sons.^ 
The nomads attach much importance to relation of 
kinship and are proud of their ancestors, these bejng' 
counted in the male line .alone, c But ,the feeling is 
^ not strong eiiieugh to bind tlj.e members oi‘ dlf^.n 'into 
any close organisation. The, fefcding;. of their Wcks, 
which necessitates thedr spreading over mueb gropnd, 
makes tlie Sonderfamilie (two generations), tl^e, largest 
group *w!iich is economically advahf^ag^ous ; ph. the 
other hand, the need for mutiial protectiQn prevents 


^ * • f , 

^ It is worth noting that this paragraph applies almost literally to 
peoplec of high civilisation in Western JEurope to-day. 
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‘ them from wandering too^ far from ^eir relations. 

<' T}i«s it happens that in times of peace they live as 
isolated families; whilst in times of war thoy gather 
tljgether in “ great families ” and clans., •They h&ve 
no economic interests in common; hnd ’when no 
external® danger unites them in obedience to the ckn 
patjiarfh,^ the individual fathers of families go alj;>out 
their own business and are little concerned with 

each other. 

» • 

« 

Before passing to Grosse’s .description of the fourth 
type, the Jower agriculturists, it may* be interesting 
to study in rather more detail a particular community 
concerning which Le Play has given § full description 
in Les Ouvriers Eiiropeens. It is an account of one 
of.the villages pf the. Baehtirs, a sdmi-nom’adie pas-* 
t^ral^geojhe living in the Urals, whicn illustrates . 
the transition from a pastoral to"h.n agricultural life. 

In family ‘orgapisation, anS^ in the position of *the 
' women, as we\l as in economic condition^, they 8har(j 
the characteristics of both types. * 

In the particular village chosen by Le Play for his 
studies, the jpopulfition consists mainly of these semi- 
• nocn^ Bifehkirs, living partly upon ,tke* prodhce of 
the iirabV lands asou^d the village wt^ere they liv5 
in winter, partly upon^ herds, especially, df nmles, 
•\vtfch in rammer are taken by the whole community 
up to tie'pastures on the mountain sides. • . i * 
These peoplS h'ave too strong a passion /or re’pose 
ever to ^attain wealth; but theia? possession,in com-^ 
mon of a considerable t*Brritory, and the organisation 
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of the Famil|, prevent ^ny great poverty. Tiipse 

who are well off take into their families as' ^om^stic 
workers •such poor orphans as ^ cannot provide for 
themselves; ^nd abundant med,ns of subsistence makes 

C f C f 

it always ea§y to» provide for^ any who fall dntp 
temporary 'distress. What wealth" a family has Ms 
« measured principally by the nunSber of wives wedded 
by the chief of the house, and also by the nuipber of 
m]jles,,and other animals which he possesses. The 
particular family visited possessed three mules, but 
the chief had only one wife. 

In a Bachkir family it is usual for all the married 
brothers to remain in the paternal house, and com¬ 
munity' of habitation and interests often continues 
after the death of the father.. The household in 
‘ question' consisted of the fanailies o^ two brothers, 

< consisting of eight members, all under tile ati^olute 
control of the eld^r brother. All “the inhabitants of 
the village belonged to the Mahometan rfeligion, bnt 
<only( about half obeyed the precepts of the Koran. 
The children received elementary ‘instruction in a 
school conducted by the Mullah, and the desire fpr 
education was increasing, tljose who could affofd it 
sending their-egns to study as boarders undp‘A;cdie- “ 
brated mastqr living 35 kilqmetrea distant. ''The 
chief vide of the people is thgir inveterate propensity 
towards i, life of pastoral quiet; the utmost;, at which 
a 'fatnily «aims is the possession df^ eight oj* ^ten 
mules, which would enable it td dispense altogether 
, with agriculttire and Jive entirely upon khoumis. 

The women, who are bought by*their husbands, 
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' are .ifbsolutely dependent upon them ; theirs is the 
"heaviest ^part in jbhe agricultural work, and they do 
the whole of the domestic work, even to saddling 
their husband’s horse whenever he goes out’^ B,ut as 
mpthers thei^ authority is complete, and’ they no less 
tha?a the father enjoy the respect and affection of the 
children,. Moreover, here as elsewhere, notwithstaijd- 
ing the,power of the husband, women will often by 
force of individual character obtain influence* ever^ ua 
matters concerning the interests of the community. 

With regard to marriage, the first step is that the 
ma,ji makes* a payment to the parents of the girl, 
which is called the kolime, and remains in their pos- 
c session. The kolime increases in proportion to the 
wealth of the families .concerned, the physical perfec¬ 
tions of the bride, the .imperfections 'and age of the 
< husbandp the number of wives already possessed by , 
him, etc! The contract is signed before tlie Mullah, 
in presence ef six witnesses; the man pays down a 
first instalment of the kolime, but thes marwage is Aot 
celebrated nor the woman given to her husband until 
^the, entire'payment has been made, which generally^ 
involves a del^ay of three or four years. The parents 
Hand o'thr to the girl some domestic animals, clothes, 
and‘■furniture ; P ds de tiigueur that she brings with 
her ^t least ^the curtains of her bed. ^ustom strictly 
prohibits rparrjage between young people belonging 
to ,the .same .^village, a fact which seems to -boint to 
the village ,pommunity having been originally a family 
cCommunity. • . ’ ' * 

.The children are carefully fended while yopng. 
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and are lefi{ to develoj^ in complete freedom' :from ’ 
work. Towards the age of ten or ^twelve tljey he^ii? 
to go *to school under the Mullah, who teaches 
reading, Writing, and arithmetic, and especially,^e 
reading of the Kor^n. The 'girls, uiider the sur¬ 
veillance of an old woman, attend school until 
marriage, being taught in a different class fronjj the 
boys. Owing to the necessity of paying the kolime 
the^ men never marry until twenty-five or thirty,’ 
the girls from nineteen to twenty. The lather of 
the fanlily generally keeps his, married sons with him. 
He disposes of all the goods of the comniuaity, §nd' 
determines their transmission after his death by 
means of a will prepared with the help of the> 
Mullah, generally assigning to the sons twice as ’ 
much as to thetiaughtei’s.’' He has ^.bsolute authority 
ovei^. all the families united in his household, 4is«o 
tributing ^;he wor^H, buj^ing and sfel|ing, and disposing 
of the common funds. If he- dies suddenly,, the 
mether, i£ stilly living, takes charge of the com- 
munity; one at least of the married sons remaining 
^with her, and the others being free to •form pew*' 
households. c <■ a 

With regard to property, it is , difficult*'' to‘ dis- 
tinguish precisely between^ private property “and 
subventions from the community. Strictly speak- 
ing, onty the houses and their immediatp sttxroun'd- 
ihge are‘private property; but the ^ra])le lapds q,nd 
hay meadows are assigned to 'families, ^and trans- 
^mitted in’ them'-,from generation to generation., 
But^ the rights of ^the family oVer its lands .are 
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’ limjt’ed; ^he community sometime^ mfjkes additions 
•tytHem^om th§ reserve land not yet divided, and 
somejiimes withdrawg into this reserve laiJd from 
wiiich the family to which it has been assigne4 have 
nj)t •taken ^ crop far some y,earS. This right of 
th€ cjmiAunity to* resume possession is never really 
burdensonje to indi’^iduals, while it protects them 
from t^e abuses of mortgage and usury. The rights 
of usage assigned to families over the suirpn-sr 
pastures, the woods, the game, the fish, wild fruits, 
etCj, ijever bear the QharactQ'r of private property; 
^individwalsS enjoy tljem only as members of the 
community and under definite regulation {Les 
Ouvriers Eurojxie-ns, vol. ii.)., 

• 

•So far as concerns, thb position • of women and 
—ciiildrei* in the Family, these people have ^lade 
3onsiderable progress towards tlie next stage^ de¬ 
scribed by Q^ross*, that of the Lower Agriculturists. 

IV, These are Jhe groups “which dovote tttem-» 
selves exclusively* or mainly to the cultivation of 
edible pitots*” ; and they are distinguished by the fact 
that ’all persons capable qf and obliged to^ work take 
an S,ctlte jJarl^in such production, frocf the Higher^ 
Agfidhitutfists. amoifgst* whom many of »the workers 
are, engaged in manufactures. Iq numbers *the 
peoj^e. ^,thig stage greatly exceed all the preced¬ 
ing ;*ljut it,eann'ot be said* that all of thefti po6se*ss 
a higher .culture, m«fny of them being inferior to 
most nomads both in possessions •rfhd in culture. 

The most marked ne*w characteristic of this .stage 
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is, that agricISlture requires a life settled iii,one place, 
and it is this which makes it dililcult for ,, hunters'* 

a •' 

and hefdsmen to make the transition to it. i^n,pther 
essential^ pdifFeyence lies in the fact that the most 
valuable possessiorf of^the tiller Of the soil is the iand,' 
which is not—like the herds of the noiSiadf—his 
private property. Originally * at least it ♦ is < the 
common property of the group. And amougst the ^ 
lewert* agriculturists, for whom there is abundance of 
land available, the welfare of a community increases 
with iti numbers, since agriculture is most readily 
carried on by'many working in co-ope.ratfloif. Thus, 
agriculture not only holds men in one place, it also 
t holds them together by common interests, and has 
therefore a much greater socialising power than 
hunting and heading. ^ * 

, Equal right to the land gives equal righi? ^o the 
produce, and this right, is given ’effect to in various 
ways. The harvest may be divided amongst the, 
•^particular families and individuals, or’each, may take 
what he needs from the general supplies, or again 
amongst some tribes a special piece of the* common 
land ^is assigned to each family rfor ite use. * This 
^does not lead, as might bf! expected, tq Equality 
amongst tho members of the eonftnuliify : ftidivlfluals 
wh5 are ^peciayy active and capable alw§,ys acquire 
greater possessions {e.g. by taking in. was^e* lands, 
etc,/and''also greater power. Mpre^veiv, the settled 
life conduces also to the development of industry 
« i^nd trade, by whidi private property is increased; 
and tihus the distinction .between* rich and poor 
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appears, notwithstanding the commoiK property in 
land. i 

• In a^iouLbure* we find for the first time ^at not 
thp small Family—^thn Sonderfamilie—is, of most 
importance, , but the Sippe or ^dan’,. wliich’ here 
d«vefops «itself into an orga*Qised inst/bution &r 
exceeding ali others „in influence, and controls ^ the 
life Snd'iildustry of all members of the community. 
.These dans may be bound together either by paternal 
or matQjrnal relationship; but the latter seems* to 
have been in the past far more prevalent tjian the 
foraaef; and it is still more * powerful, amongst the 

9 \ 

•agricultural peoples than amongst the hunters and 
herdsmen. The reason for this lies in the lialiure 
of the industry, for the cultivation of plants was 
originally a form of produ 9 tipn beloi^ing essentially 
to woiiaen. « “ Whmen invented agriculture(is not 
TEis arli^ost equivalent to saying* that women in-* 
vented civ^lisatidn ?) ; and * amongst most of ’ the 
mofe primitive peoples it is carried on aln^ost 
exclusively by wohaen. And it is not only a duty 
^of the woman, it is also her right, carrying with it 
other, rights, and more especially a right to the land* 
whijh ^he ljia*s ma^e fertile. Many of ^hte tribes in 
this, groups «f ^oples h&ld this view very strongly, * 
and the iand”Hdescends* in the clan through Jhe 
naoffher. * * • 

As life Vofnanjs labour ig valuable to tljp clan in 
wfiich**she i# bdin,»tl^ man who marries her mhst 
either comJ)ensate for her loss by g, money payment, 
or must himself epter into her clan and serve for herT 
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For the agriculturist, whose work needs much la]:>dur, 
it is as important to increase the numbers of'his^ 
Family c as it is for the herdsmaif to< incfease the 
numbers of his herds. And fit ^is owing to the Value 
of her wotk that tibe woman, though stil] subordinate, 
to the man, yet meet^'with better treatment^ amongst 
the agriculturists thari amongst the herdsmeh and 
hunters. Marriage is usually monogamous, but'here 
a^ain polygamy is recognised. * 

ft is amongst the agriculturists alone that actual 
instances of matriarchal clans are known as distinct 
from the clans which are merely characterised by 'the 
maternal system of relationship.' But even here they’ 
are ' rhre, the maternal clans themselves being 
generally under the ghidance of the oldest or most 
‘ respebted men. „ The sam,e is true of the families; 
where the'women are strong i'n the^lan, (the p,>sition 
of women and children is strong in the Family ; b^t 
fof the most part the Family is under the rule of the 
„ father. And when the paternal kinship rules in'the 
clan, then the sWay of the man ‘is absolute ; he is 
lord and proprietor of wives and children.^ 

The Germans, as described bj Caesar, lived''in 
village corhpaunities which Vere also cfans o^;«gr(;',ups 
of relations.^ The same organisation ^^t, the 

present'dp,y amongst the Slavs. Those of them' who 
are agriculturists live and work in household -com*- 
mu^ities^. Each such household (zadruga)*consists of 
a group^ of descendants of the sanfe ancestor, wlio 

’ It seems prsbable tl^at the Bachkir village described ty Le Play (see 
‘ ibove) represented a Sippe A clan, from the fact that marnagbs within the 
community were prohibited. 
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live ‘iiogetfier, possess their land and cif^tivate it in 
^^omipon, ^nd consume the produce of their work in 
cohimon/ The numbers contained in the hossehold 
used ^t<3 be greater; ® but the organisation remains 
the same. .The chief of the zadruga ” iS called 
“ iStarjesiim,” and js either nominated b^ his pre- 
decessbr, or chosen b,y his coftipanions. He assigns 
the daily tasks, superintends the work, and disposes 
<of the idcome; but he cannot entirely dispense ^witj^ 
the, assent of th® other adult members of the Family, 
and according t(3 modern ideas it is not he who owns 
.all 1;he property, but the community, including the 
Women. Nevertheless, the women hold a very sub¬ 
ordinate position ; “ if a woman meets a man in the 
road, even if he is younger tlian she, she must kiss 
his hand.” 

In Jlussift a sknilar organisation still exists over 
immerife® tracts of country. The “%olschaJ*a” unites 
several generations, and households allied by t?ie 
bonds of blodd‘ and of common interests. It often 
happens that several married sons, several households 
,pf collateral relatives, live together in the same house, 
or on the same farin, where they work together under 
the ruli^ of •father or grandfather. All ,,tiie property 
is h%ld in ct)lnmbii. Q^enerally there is no inheritance 
or division of property. Jlouse, garden, implements, 
cattle, harvests, utensils of every kind, rem*ain the 
common prbpert^,of the Family from one generalaoh 
to another. * Nd ohe "thinks of claiming a. special 
share for Kimself. When the father of the Family 
dies, the respect and rate either passes to the eldest 
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man of the community, his brother or son ; or s/dme- 
times the Family chooses a new head. Out (^f th| 

“ bolsc,haja ” has grown the “ lAir,”- the‘ Russian 
village community. This, ag^n, is not metdy .an 
administrative iJjpit,.but a patriarchal, community, 
an extension of the' Family, into which a stranger 
cannot be admitted 'without,, the consent (5f the 
majority. This village clan possesses the' ladd in 
common, divides it at certain periods amotigst thei 
incfividual households, and determin^is the time and 
nature pf work in the fields. 

Though we find that agriculture thus increases'the^ 
power of the clan as against the Family, it has never ' 
resulted in completely superseding it. And the clan 
itself is strong only sb long as it possesses the land^o 
in cdmAion ; it,breaks doy^n so soon as this is taken 
from it.* ''■Moreover, as soon as agAculture cejases to 
be the ruMng form of Production, the clan organisa^’ 
tibri is doomed; and i1^ is here that w^ enter upon ' 
thf. fifth and final stage of culture, that of the Higher 
Agriculturists. ^ « *' 

V. It is characteristic of the peoples.in this stage,^ 
that while agriculture continues to be carried op it is 
left to oiler section of the people alone^ th,^ others 
turning to different occupations^ M^Chufeetures .tend 
to., bectoipe more and more importaTnt, and ' these 
peoples* might' be called more appropriately naknu- 
facturing. The change .brings wi^h it a thange in 
the relative values of different•ki«ids‘of property; 
the greater-part of the wealth consisting' in objects 
produced by manufacture .and n(jt by agriculture." 
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Amongst the lower agriculturists it i.^ immovable 
^oiTjmon property which preponderates; amongst the 
higher, not briiy tlie enormously increased amaunt of 
movable property, but the greater part pf^the land 
itself „is private propf^rty. But- the’ most ithportant 
^‘gprence^’ arise oijt of the advance in division of 
labour, owing' to whi«h the people of the later type 
are not only far more differentiated, but also, because 
•bf their mutual dependence, far more integrated^ 
thap the people who live in comparatively self- 
sufficing productive groups. 

^here, arp two types of this higher order of 
f)eoples. The first and oldest is that in which the 
“ great Family ” prevails, and which ispepresenfed by 
• the ancient civilisation of Europe, and by the Chinese 
and , Japanese of to-day. . , » ’ 

The<^ ^ecohd consists of the Western European 
peoples* and their kindred; and iA it thfe Sonder- 
familie—the»Fami,ly,of two generations—prevails.' * 

It is in tte'^rst that we find the typical paftri- 
archal Family, the’“great Family,”’which is under 
the dominion'of the Patriarch. This Family group 
always existed within the clan; but so long as the ' 
ckn'»mAintalned its power the authority of the 
Patriarch liinited, and it was only^ when the 
clan broke down, that tlje Patriarch, inheriting ks 
p(?Wer-* in addition to his own, became full autbcrat.* 
We havh already seen »what the Patriarchal 

• » * » * 

^ This is only partially true ; see accounts of French families. • 

^ This is the explanation of the Patriarchal authprity fijom the economic 
^oint of view, %nd it is interesiing to compare it with the ex^anation • 
through ancestor-worship, twhich is also admitted by Grosse. 

9 ^ F 
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Family was Bi Rome and^ still is in Japan. In China 
also the “great Family” continues to maintain, its> 
industrial organisation. All earnings of the members 
of the Fatnily flow into the ’’common chest, and ,tiiis 
is controlled''by‘the Patriarch, r But the Patriarch’s 
power, though great, is limited by do^mmentaiy^ 
fapiily statutes, which determine expenditure in 
different directions and assign duties and punish¬ 
ments. The women in the Family are cornpletely* 
subordinate; a girl is held to be inctapable of either 
virtues or crimes; and the power of the man over 
his wife extends to his children and is unlimited. ^ 

The “ great family ” holds together only so long, 
as the father is able to maintain his authority over ’ 
successive generations. ■ But in Western Europe this 
authority' has gradually disappeiJred fteford" ot]j^ 
and stronger influences : that of the State; that of 
Religion, and that of changed economic conditions, 
which have made it easy for the ybunger members 
of the Family to break away arid earn their living 
independently. Thus we get once haors, as the> 
typical family unit of, modern civilisation, the 
original Sonderfamilie, the two parents add "thdir 
dependent children. 

Before proceeding to consider in detaif the hature 
of‘this ^modern Family in its relation'to external 
influences, we may pause tfl consider how far this 
survey justifies the view that the form of |:he Family 
is dependent upon economfc conditions. It is sum- 
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mari^d almost entirely frqm Grosse’s VDie Formen 

• A. « 

ftdev f'amuie und die Formen dev Wirthschafty and 
though it IS necessarily brief, I have endeavoured to 
prfc^erve in it all the main features upon (v^hicji the 
argument depends. 

n the*first plaoe, we find that the Family in its 
ultinjate^ forna persist® throughout all economic e^n- 
ditions without exception. So far, therefore, there is 
*no justification for the view that, being depeij^ent 
upon certain ecdnomic conditions, it will disappear if 
those particular conditions disappear. • 

Jn the second place, so far as wfe are able to 
analyse the connection, it would seem to be quite as 
.descriptive of the facts to say that the Family, by 

the form it takes, creates its own economic con- 

« « 

ditions, as that its form* depends ’upon economic 
aariditl?)»s. *For ihstance, the Family in its simplest, 
form, recognisirfg the dejpende&ce of *the weak 
uj)op the string, «reates the necessity for its respon- 
^ sible head to produce, or in some way provide, mere 
sustenance than is’ needed for himself alone. This 
*is an econoniic condition of the very highest im- 
portaifce, and, one. which, no other institution but 
that*of*1fhe I'aijgiily or slavery can ensure.* 

iigpin, tfie orgatifisation of the Family group 
undgr one controlling head enables th^t co-operatiCn 
in lal?our,wJiich is essential to the successful pursuit 
of, indystry! Iru^the absench of a system bf wage- 
labour or, of slavery^ this is again an essential 
economic condition, and one upoh which the de-^ 
velopment of agriculture,^ as jve have seen, more 
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especially d^ended. Byt it is, I think, impoesible 
to say which position has most truth in it—that the* 
stronger organisation of the Family has enabled and 
le*d tp thre .development of agriculture, or that, fhe 
development' of agriculture hasr determined the, form 
of the Family. Why, for instance, did notfAthe lowV 
in%ect-catching hunters develop the Patriarchal i^amily 
which would have enabled them to carry on agri- 
cul^i^re. It was not that they were too much’ 
scattered by their way of life (see p. *48), buT simply 
that the same low level of intellect which prevented 
the woman from taking her proper place in the- 
Family, and prevented the higher organisation of the 
Family for industrial j)urposes, also prevented the, 
discovery of agriculture and ’ts pursuit. At the 
utmost it would seemr that, all we can say with 
certainty is, that at an early stag'e of devt^lopmoBt-, 
we find a particular form of the Family connected 
with agriculture, but that agriculture has persisted 
long after that form of the Family has broken down, 
and that, therefore, the connection is not a permanent 
or essential one. ' j 

Ope way of stating thp relation between the form 
of the Family and its economic conditions naigKt 
be to say that the variety of occupations ‘‘open -to the 
m'embers of a family, determines how far they will be 
forced t>j mutual dependence to hold together^, afid 
how far kble to assert their individual ireedom.'^ Pr, 
from another point of view, tfiat*the nature of their 
occupal-ion deternrines how far they will be djble to hold, 
toge,ther, and how fa^, forced to separate. But then. 
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it must be borne in mind that the varie‘3y of occupa- 

• • 

•tiaa» itself depends most intimately upon the nature 
of thfe Family. Until the village communitieh broke 
uji ^nd set free a supply of wage-labour, ther^ whs 
no possibility of any great development’ of industry ; 

as ttfere was mo possibility of the developmeftt 
of agriculture until' the father could control. Jihe 
adult members of his family to co-operate with him. 

’ There is even greater difficulty after our sur^s^ej' i® 
acoeptin^ the haying from which we started this 
ch^ter, that “*a people is .what it eats.”. As a 
•thgory of development it breaks down’completely as 
*soon as we consider the stage at which we have now 
.arrived. From the point of view of vffiat we eat we , 
are all hunters, all pastors, all agriculturists. It is 
farjnore what we (fo.which* is characteristic of the 
^rt df ^people are than what we eat, aijd of 
course* tn the dayh when occupafions are directed 
alinost entirely to ‘the production of food the two 
points of view’tend to coincide. To-day it is no less 
true that* for the* great majority of people their 
•energies ere * directed ultimately towards the pro¬ 
curing of food^by Djeans o:^ exchange ; but while every 
dne%x]^cts*t<\get much the same kind, of food, vast 
nunsbers ale engaged, a? Grosse points out, in work 
which has nothing to do with actual food production. 
And we look for differences of type amongst 

m 9 d 0 rn pe5^1e8,^e find them largely follo'Wing.the 
lines of occupaftoil; the coal-miner and the city 
.clerk, the^navvy and »the shop-assistant, tha sailor 
, and the soldier, the trafnp and the skilled artisan. 
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are difFerentifeted in chai^acter, habits, and capacities 
far more by the nature of what they do th4n by- any’ 
differenfce in their food, which at the most' is a 
difference'of amount rather than of kind. But hoJv^- 
ever marked' these differentiations are, they, can 
h&rdly be said to have affected the typieail form^t^f,^ 
the. Family i^i modern community. It is true 
that the differences between what we may call the 
family habit of—let us say—the sailor, the tramp,’ 
and the city clerk, would be found, ‘ I imagine, .far 
more n?arked than between those of the higher 
hunters and the herdsman ; but the recognised form 
remains the same for all members of the community,* 
whatever their .occupations and habits. 

There is one more difficulty which I find in giving 
pre-eminence tox'economic "conditions as determining 
the form of the Family. It is ttie fact Ahat tb£, 
migratory nabits 6'f civilised peoples have shown over 
and over again, in the past as in ihe present, that 
c when they ^ire placed under the same economic condi¬ 
tions as tribes of a lower order of'development, they 
do not, at any rate necessarily or even often, adopt ■ 
the institutions of the aborigines. ^ It may have been 
•the economic,, conditions of North which 

caused the ,Indians to orga^iisep thamsel^s in . clans 
soinetimeB matriarchal, often maternal; but why, 
then, have they had no such effect upon the neopl^s 
of every hationality whidi have entg^'ed the country 
since ? * . And Mussulman, Hindoo, and European live 

4 . o . 

^ ' Unless indeed the sociologist will tr?,ce some such causal effect in the 
social predominance of the Am^'rican woman. * o < 
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side 1?y side under the same economic conditions in 
Jn^'a, an<l each preserves his own typical family life. 
And if, llke'Qirosse, we take the meaning of the term 
“economic condition^to refer chiefly to a man’s 
occupations-»-the act^ which flow 9 tit of hifn, rather 
^^ n the ^od whiqh goes into Mm—then, as we have 
seen, *the forfn of the Family is itself one of the 
principal conditions determining those acts. 

' Here* I must guard myself from misunderstanding, 
by,pointing out that the question whether in \ny 
given generatioif the form of the Family is determined 
, by ^conqmic conditions’, is not' to deny that economic 
"conditions have influenced the development of peoples 
in the past. It may well be that the Ameriba'n of 
to-day only fails to^ organise‘himself into maternal 
cla^s because his inherited, constitjition h&s ‘been 
mould!^d.,by*long ^generations of European cctoditions. 
We nfight, indeed,*go so far as t» admhji that any' 
given man is only,the sumhiary, the epitome* iftie 
eoncentratedf essence of the conditions and surround- 
ings of lotig lines ‘of ancestors; brft that very fact 
would onjy make him all the stronger to resist his 
own immediate surroundings where they failed to* 
haraaoitse w :^h the past* which he represenf^ and 
the*fiiture^Which he,des*ires. It is a momentary and' 
diffused present against^ an age-long and «eonccn- 
IWaCedjiast*; and to say that the past will»win the 
day„andr rtfould ^e present .to suit its vision of* the 
future, is only t<5 say tihat man the spirit is lord over 
nature. 
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According to some authorities the word* Fan^ily 
itself means property. “The tfue meaning of 
famlia is property;' it designates the field, ‘the. 
house, the money, the slaves. ... As for oim, it" 
clearly presents to the mind no other idea than that ^ 
of property or domicilel^’ ^ We find a similar identi- 

* ficati5n'’of ideas in the .English use of the term 
“House”''to mean family—the “ruling houae'’; and 
'the German Haus 'as meaning Stamm. ^ 

' But this should not suggest thp idea that the use 

^ of Jhe word Family to include both diving members 
and property iifiplies that wife ‘and children were 
the property of the man in the same sense as a house, 

• “or garden are now private |)roperty. We have seen 
that in many stages of civilisation thaV^actu^lly^are 

*'80 regarded; but the typical (patriarchs 1 fa^iilia, 
wbde it? included both material and human eleinents, 
and thotigh the authority of the Paterfamilias was s« 
gps^, nef^ertheless did not belong^ to "him “t^) do 
what he^ liked with.” It was^ only^ as repressing 
the “ fapailia*”. that Ije held his authority, and he had 

* Fustel de Coulanges, La Xliti Antiqfie, p. 118. 

72“ 
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DO j)Dwer to alienate the property froift the Family. 
•Tlie«aeini^ers of the Family and the property of the 
Famil;^ were*indi8S^ubly connected; and ad far as 
sljeje was any question of “ belonging,” al? belpngfed 
dike, to the*domestie god, or to tKe Family in the 
f^endedi sense which included all genera’tions, pefet 
and future as* well present. In the succession, of 
generation to generation “it is not the property 
which passes from one man to another, but the^^aij 
who paSses.” ^ * Even in our modern use of the 
possessive case with respect tg the Family, it means 
nq, mor« t^an relationship, and con’^eys no idea 
of “ possession ” in the sense of being able to do 
what we like with it. A man speaks, no doubt, of 
“ my children,” or “-my wife,” but he speaks also of 
“ my ancestors ”; while wife and <?hild themselves 
speak^oli “*my htasband” and “my father.” , The^ 
usage IS* parallel wil!h our habit of taking *as it were 
into our possession whatever we are habitually busied 
about or inter^,sted in, without an^ implication* of 
real ownership. A* housemaid will say “ I have not 
•swept my sfairs yet ”; a cook will talk of “ my 
kitche'ls” ; a doctcy: of “ pay patients ” ; a hypochon- 
driaift oj^‘ m^ Indigestion ” ; while a man Jess interested 
in bis,ailments will be content to suffer,indigestion 
without appropriating it., * * 

New ^h^ ^coi^nection between a Family and’ its 
property, or ratlfer thia inclusion o@ property wittin 
the circle of the Family, is one gf .the «aost ,charac- 

^ id CiU hintique, ]^. 78. 
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teristic featufes of family, life at certain stages eif its 
development; while it is in the varying rblatioast of ’ 
the different members of the Family to'the property 
of' th^ Family^ that we find tlie most striking diy^r- 
gencies in the modern forms of the Family. 

It is, for instance, the relation ,of the Fatriarc^j^ 
Fapily to its properly, quite as much as the 
authority of the Patriarch, which gives it such a 
concrete solidarity and strength. Here the power' 
of the “dead hand” is no figure of'speech or legal 
fictionrather it is tjie living han‘d of the dead, 
maintaining its grip upon the family goods and 
stretching through the shadowy past to claim its^ 
share in the prf-sent.^ Even the unborn generations 
to come, by their indissoluble connection with the 
family property, anticipate their life, and ar^ a 
living foilie amongst the living. And whbn ^.n^estoj; 
worship ce'ases to'^je a religion, and the dead loosen 
their hold, when the property < ceases “to be con- 
-seepated tq the divine, then its con^cration to the 
human, to the service of those °generatidns of the 
Family who still live and are to come, 'taiay preserve 
‘ for it much of its steadying and ennobling po^»er. It 
loses that pevrer and becomes a source ^f‘discord''and 
strife, only;, when the fampy «spii;it hfii vanished, 
and ea<^he member seeks in if- his own lesser ends. 

‘ .o' 

Thosfe who have watched the breaking up Of thfe 

•'it is a curious and pathetic relic of thit, feelingtwhich makes the widow 
amongst ouV uneducated people spend the whole of the husband’s insurance 
money in<,the p’oftip of"■ funeral, instead ef on the maintenance of his 
Children. It “belongs” in her eyes to, the dead, and must be expended 
upon b^m. 
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Patrmrchal Family as we still find it in Certain parts 
»E«ro^^, cite significant instances of the changes 
wliicH accoihp*any the dissolution of this relationship 
b^t^yeen the Family an^ its property. ^ If ^e ijartly 
follow the terminology used I»e Pfay, we may 
j^^cribe lifie true Patriarchal Family as rigid ; under 
the pressure of the changing conditions of modgrn 
life—as the process is described—this rigidity gives 
*way, becomes pliable, and we get from it two.^ev^ 
types oT famify life:—the stable Family, which 
succeeds in combining change, and permanence; and 
•the unstably, which ^fails to maintaih its core of 
‘strength and permanence, and becomes a mere sue- 
.cession of disconnected individuals wijih no strength 
beyond what each possesses in himself. To illustrate 
thi^i process of disintegration'we may* turn once more 
tp th^ Patriarch jkl Family in Russia, whfere ^t is^ 
essentially in a transition stage. \ will ^uote first 
from Le Plaij^’s account of the Family in Russia fi^ty 
years ago, and*, then from more recent ^ipcounts.by 
Stepniak and Mackenzie Wallace. From Le Play, 
►whose woifk is too little known, I quote at length, in 
order indicate, somet^^ing of his characteristic 
(thcfhgbp softiltinies misinterpreted) vi^w of the in- 
fluetioe of ftimily Jife upqn social well-beiug. 

To the reader of thi^ generation,^accustofned*to 
Ifear t)f,nothing from Eastern Europe but “atrocities” 
and <disconte^t, .oppression ?ind revolution,*it soeifis 
strange to find iJe Flay exhibiting the inhabitants of 
^ Russia, Hungary, and .Austria as «nf)dels* 6f contented 
. prosperity to the restle’ss W^t. But it must be 
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remembered,*tn the first place, that he writes of dwellers 
in the country and not of dwellers m the towns; i>in» 
the sehond place, that he writes of the people' wlio 
wbrk^^witli their hands and not of the “ intellectiial” 
or of the ruling classes ; and, finally, thatrhe is writing 
before the emancipation of 1848 and 1856b. had dhS. 
tufbed the relations subsisting between the people 
and the land on the one hand, and the people and 
tbeij^eigneurs on the other. 

The causes of this state of contented prospeuity 
he heldi to be three : (i.) a firm belief in the Divine 
origin of the inoral law, i.e. the Decalogpe ; u(ii.) ^he- 
universally prevailing institution of the Patriarchal* 
Family ; and (iii.) an abundance of fertile soil. , 

It is the second of these causes which concerns us 
here, and in which indeed- Le. Play himself is ncost 
inter^ted. “ The old parents, finding ample ineaias 
of subsistence in the nature of their locality, are able 
to gather round them four generations Of their own 
bloiod. Th,e father of the family, whose power is 
justified by his long experience, possesses the neces¬ 
sary ascendency to hold both youth and ripe age^ in • 
submipion to the Decalogup and to custom. ^Under 
this regime" peace and stability extdfhd frV)m"'the 
family to the entire race.” ], That is to say 5 . 'this 
organisation of the family with its submission to 
the authority of its chief, is reflected, jnto' th^ 
otganisation of the StateJ and is the; school in which 
submission to thd ruler is learned.* 

“ The RhSsian" Family is organised upon bases 

« 

* Les Ouvriec> Europ4ens, vol. iia p. 12. 
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^quit& different from thosei which pr^ail in the 

•cemtse anti west of Europe. Those who partake of 
th*e same bKjo’d continu^ to hold property and goods 
iq,*qpmmon so long as the size of the ho.u^ permits 
them, to live together. A father.'generally retains 
yn|ih hiny several, married sons, their wives add 

children. Even after the death of the father, it 

• • • 

will often happen that the brothers continue their 
life in common under the direction of the mg^her^ 
or of th^ member of the family who is judged most 
capable of exercising the functions of chief (^tarchi). 
This combination of three generations’ prevents the 
usage of the family name to designate individuals, 
hence from time immemorial it ha^ been found , 
necessary to call ea^ph individual both by his own 
bajibismal name and by that of his father. . . . 

“ T6e* patriarchal organisation of the faiaily, the^ 
security* due to thtf protection of f;he seigneur, the 
ample means of subsistence of each family, impresses 
social relations “.with a propriety and digpity rarely 
found at the other ’extremity of Europe at the same 
level. Ealigious f^tes and family anniversaries bring 
relatioi-ls and frieqds freqpently together, and^ then 
the *hospitalit|^ exercised is of the frep»t and most 
digaified. * Several famines . . . are attaining by order 
and economy to a considerable fortune, •but this 
ifiterbst never degenerates into sordid avatice nor 
lead^ to ady.neglect of the* obligation whiteh evefy 
head of a family fnust fulfil towards his children, 
his friends, and the oommunityof whidh h* forms 
P^rt. . . . All th§ families, witl^ rare exceptions, show 
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much attachment to established usages. They in¬ 
stinctively repel innovations, even thdee vh-ich*' 
would ''have the best influe|ice upon ^ the state of 
agric,u]tule and the physical or moral condi^ibn 
of the population^ This conservative -spirit, ^s if 
tfl compensate its advantages, often degene/’ates ift,tQ 
a blind and obstinate routine. • 

“ So far as concerns the moral side of life, religion, 
4;he^Tplations of kindred, solemnities, recreations, and’ 
even medical practices, the women show themselves 
as much attached to pustom as the men. On the 
other hand, in all that concerns dress apd flood they • 
show a considerable tendency to innovation, so much'^ 
so that the Sfarchis consider it their duty to watch,, 
them closely in this respect ” ; qne Starchi observed, 
“with much ^^es6•e and'a profound knowledge of 
the h^iifdn heart, that it is always the'women who 
lead man to change the established order.” ^ 

“The father or Starchi assigns tjie work and dis- 

I I ' » 

poses of thp produce, and the members of the family ^ 
are to him as domestic workers. . '. . The children, in 
every house, brought up amongst many brothers and» 
sisters, know nothing of t^ie isolation whic]|*> youth 
often experiepces in the West. Theiii-bnly ^nstrud- 
tion consists in a few religions ideas. impai.ted by the 
priest, Wd the^ are left free^to develop without render¬ 
ing any'services to the family beyond some amohnt tff 
attention to the animals “"and the gajiiheiun'’g of naush- 
rooms ftnd fruits. At the age df fourteen the boys 
work both 'for the family and for the seigneur, while 
the girls, before marriage, work only for the family,” , 
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'‘•Institutions and manners generally dhcourage pre- 
•coficMis mtirriage ; that is for boys from seventeen to 
twenty years' for girls ^from eighteen to tweifty-four 
y^ap. Owing to the abundance of lan.d at’theij: dis- , 
posal,and the»incessanJb growth of means 6f subsistence, 
parents hjve no anxiety as to the lot of the next genefh- 
tion. * For th^ seigneur, as for every family of peasapts, 
the increase of population is an assured means of pros- 
’perity. * The interests of the individual are eq^i;tally-'- 
seryed by thesSe youthful marriages. The young 
women find in ’their new stalje an independepce and 
consideration which they lacked befor*!. Under the 
'regime of the numerous community to which_they 
,are admitted, they are assisted by the older parents 
in the cares demanded by the young children; thus 
they are less burdened by work than’ young mothers 
are in'^tke ‘system of isolation which is c^mipg to^ 
prevaif more and more in the Wei?tern organisation 
of the family. Qn» his side, a young man of an age 
to marry occujljes an unsatisfactory position in the 
community, in soiae respects unendurable; for in- 
•stance, it is almost impossible for him to get suitable 
clothinv?-. His sis,ters-in-iaw are naturally occupied 
ifli fihe ^rst** instance in looking after fbe linen and 
clotkes of •their husbands; the prime interest of his 
young unmarried sisters is the, prep^ration> of their 
ti-ou^eau; * the old mother, when still living, is 
absorbed iiS superintending ’family affairs, 6r in • the 
care of her hu^ahd ^and grandchildren; phe can 
hardly attend to an. adult unmarried* son.* Thus^ 
even if he were pot naturally .drawn towards it, he 
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must seek in'marriage the* way out of a false posj'oion, 
and tlius lighten the charge he inflicts upon othero 
members of the community. ^ • • ' . 

* “The 'comfort and well-being of the family ^de¬ 
pend essenti&lly upon the ancient organisatiqp by 
which three or four young households", live in 
common; and this state of things itself can' only 
be maintained in a society which confers absolute 
authjority upon the chief of the family. Hence the ’ 
keystone of the social system of Eussia is patriarchal 
authority, which both f-ustoms and institutions tend 
to maintain. ‘ 

< 

“The patriarchal regime harmonises well in’ 
Eussia with other influences; in a social order 
where school education contributes in no way to 
the precocious development of youth, where kn,ow- 
ledge is Acquired only by the practice of life ‘’and of 
socia,! relations, the old men actually have ah enor¬ 
mous superiority over the young,. The latter are 
conscious of their inferiority, and when in Eussia. 
one asks a man of forty about some fact, he never 
fails to answer that such information' can only be, 
propej’ly given by some qne old^r. The r^^ime is 
confirmed, moreover, by religious senti/nent ;-'tht4S ?t 
is almost unknown that a sor».' should haake up. his 
mind an ,act of. formal disobedience, and so 
incur the paternal malediction. In the corapartf- 
ti^ely cases where the ascendency .of the father 
is insufficient to' maintain the hhrrhony necessary to 
f.he common* life' ^^^hen more»especially the dissen¬ 
sions arising amongst ^his daughters-in-law threaten to 


\ 
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provoke the dispersion of the family, thi father has 
jecdu«se td the authority of the seigneur. In fact, 
the* permission *of the latjter is necessary in principle 
wh^q there is occasion to divide a J^miiy; it is 
equally necessary in practice in the sense that the 
con^tructiqJH of a nejiv habitation can only t’ake placS 
by means of dispensations from work and allocatiens 
of material on the part of the seigneur. Such re¬ 
course to the seigneur is rare in the land of TacJ^i; 
hut .when* it dohs occur, he himself appeals to an 
assembly composed of all the .elders of the village 
to which #the^ family belongs ; experience has taught 
lum that the most useful plan in such a case is to 
(^ecide according to the opinion of this (council. 

• “At the death of* the father of the family ^his 
authority passes, the seigneur SipproviiTg, to that one 
of his brothers or sons whom he has nominhtec^ or 
whom the family itsJfelf has chosen. * This apprqval 
*of the seigneur is np source of conflict, for the interest 
of^he smgneur ahd that of the whole family coincide 
in assigning the authority to the member most 
capable of ^exercising it. The same influences and 
interests f come into, play yrhen the growth of, the 
fanlil}^ n® loftier admits ^of their living’ together, 
when*ijb oecftmes necessary to create a new hon^e, 
and to assign to the nev^ branph a ghare *in the 

♦ * * J 

amlnal?, furniture, and goods in general acquired 
by the«commftnity., ’ * 

“ The social s^'^stem of which Ive have here 
sketched the principal features cohsiSts then ftssen- 
tjally in the triple subordination qf the individual to 
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the family,^ to the communal council, and to the 
seigneur. Eminent individuals, who in *'the ■'sOfeial 
systems of the West worh; mainly for theit oVn 
elevation, in^the Russian system must devote tWjn- 
selves to the well-being of members oif the family 
who are less happily endowed, to the prosperity, pf 
their commune, to the splendour of” the seignorial 
house, finding in case of misfortune, or declining 
agf, support and assistance in the three groups oT 
collective interests which they hdfve serVed since 
youth. Briefly, under this regime social forces con¬ 
tribute more to stability than to progress. • 

“ The advantages of this system are more pro¬ 
nounced whe’re individuals have little strength qf 
their pwn. . . . They will dimmish, and those which* 
are proper to*" the Western system will increase in 
proportion as the refinement of religious sehtiment 
and the rational progress of thS means of '’education 
assure to young people that power over themselves, 
that knowledge and power of initiative, which uncier 
the present regime can only be' acquired by men of 
advanced age.” ^ ” ■ » 



This, then, is a picture of the Patri?if?ihal"or^nfsa- 
tiqn at its best, as seen by a sympathiser*and adfaairer. 
Stepniak in ,his book on the Russian Peasantry, 

c • 

writing a generation later, when the in^uencSs fdte- 
Veen by Le Play have become increasingly prominent 
throws a someAXrhat diSerent light upon it. No doub1 
the alitocratic 'poVer of thef Patriarch might ofter 

c * Lea Ouvrkra Eurffpiens, vol. U. pp. 61 aq. • • 
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degenerate into a tyranny #liich would ^e resented 
by 'the younger members of the Family, and would 
ten^ -v^herever ‘these saw their way to independence 
to t'hf' breaking up of the system ; and it. is ^his «ide 

of the, life which modern conditions tend to make 

* • » 

increasing!]? prominont. i 

“ Something harsh,‘cruel, cynically egotistical,* is 
worming itself into the hearts of the Russian agri¬ 
cultural population, where formerly all was simplicity, 
peace and ‘goodwfll unto men. Thus the grey-bearded 
grandfathers are not alone ii> modern Rus&ia in 
lamenting* th(5 good ol^ times. Some oi our young 
and popular writers are, strangely enough, striking 
j tte same wailing chords. It is evide»t that in the 
terrible straits througl* which our people are p8,ssijig, 
not ©nly their material, cohdltion, but theif very 
souls haVebuffered grave injuries. Yet it is ^ot»all 
lamentation about ,tfie past jn the tidings wMclv 
reach ^ us frond^ our • villages. The good produced by 
t progress of cultvtre is, in spite of .its diawback^, 

: according to our modest opinion, full compensation 
for the imjfeiring of the almost unconscious virtues 
of the old patriarchal period. Freed from the yoke 
of serf&orfl, an*d put before J3he tribunals on* an equal 
^ footing.^with'other citiSene, a new generation, ^hhih 
has npt known slavery, h^ had* time •to grbw up. 
Their aspijaijiop after independence has not y(»t ^ 
direQted^ jitsel? ,ftgainst jjolitical despotism, save la 
isolated cases; but in the meantime it has Almost 
triumphed ip the struggle against tke more intimate 
trying domestic despotism of the bolshak, the head 
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of the household. A vtery important and thorough¬ 
going change has taken place in the family rekti'oEffi 
of the great Russian rural pcppulation. ' The children, 
as soon' as they have grown up and have married, 
will no longer submit to the holsh«>k's whimsical 
rule. They rebel, and. if imposed upon, s^parate„^nd ‘ 
form new households, where they become masters of 
their own actions. These separations have grown so 
fr^uent that the number of independent households 
in the period from 1858-1881 increased from 
per cent to 71 per. cent of the whole provincial 
population. ' It is worthy of remark ^.ths^t the^ re*- 
belhon among the educated classes also first began 
in the circle lof domestic life, before stepping intp 
the laifger arena of political action.” * 

We may iinagine that if Le Play had lived to 
read of this domestic rebellion he woulA hardly have 
failed to connect with it the “ sbnaething harsh, cruel. • 
and cynically egotistical” whicln Stepniak himself* 
deprecates in the Russian peasantry of to-day.^’ 
Nor would he have been slow to find one of its 
causes in the spread of education which ho foresaw. ■ 
“.Elementary education, however hampered and 
obstructed' by the Government, is spreading' aifiongst 
thf. rural' classes. In 1868, a hundi^ed recrtdts of 
peasant origin there, were only eight who could read 
apd write. In 1882 the proportion of Ijt^rate people 
apiong'the same number was twenty.... Thi§ is little 
compa!red withf what might have been done, but it 
is a gSreat success if we remember the hindrances thg 

^ stepniak, Th^ Russian Peasantry. 
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peasant has had to overcofhe. Beading, which a 
^o]?e *of years ago^ was confined exclusively to the 
upper-classes, is now spi^eading among the moujiks. 
Pooular literature of all kinds has received an^un- 
precedented dssvelopment in the last ten or fifteen 
years. Pi^ular books run through dozens of editions^, 
and a^e seljing by seorfes of thousands of copies.” ^ * - 

Economic causes are fighting both for and against 
tlie maintenance of the family organisation in Bus-^ia. - 
(Tn the one hand, it is not only the growing desire 
for independence which, temptg the adult worker to 
seek his fertUspes apart from those of his Eamily ; the 
pressure of taxation makes it absolutely necessary 
that some of the Family should become' wage-earners 
‘in the towns or elsewhere, if enough of the pfodjuce 
of the homestead is to be, preserved fof the mainten¬ 
ance of* the Family; and the wage-earner Who ^has 
dearned to live under his owq guidance and to feej 
the paeans of independence within his hands, be¬ 
comes more and*, more disinclined to, submit himself 
again to the patriarclial rule, though he may continue 
f6r a^inae tSa contribute to the family income. 

On the other hand, it is the large organised 
Farnifies “which can best ^withstand the» j^ressure of 
incre^ing poverty: Only very large* familiiPS, 

whick becoming less common, are» able*to ex¬ 
tricate*^ thpm^selves from the usurer’s net in whi§h 
they h^ye beeij*by dire misfortune entangled. Whfeja 
the liability is divided amongst twelve* or more* adults 
this may cqpapensate fot the absence of one dt two j 

‘ ' * Stepnfek, The Huatian PAiaantry. 
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of their number ‘giveii in bondage’ by increased 

diligence on the part of those ^ that remains 

small families almost inevitably succumt.” ^ 

^ < • 

SThis'function of the patriarchal organisation,, & a 
defence, both of ‘the Families themselves in times of 
distress and weaknesf., and of the weak^^r menjbers 
who are unfit to stand alone', was one to which Le 
Play attached great importance; and it seems likely 
th^ its dissolution will lead to a great increase of 
the numbers of those in the community who are 
permanently poverty-stricken. Nevertheless, Stepniak 
at least considers it to be dpomed: “^Thoi vigoiyr of , 
the big patriarchal families is sapped by the lowest'' 
instincts as -well as by the loftiest aspirations d;g- 
velop^d by modern times. They are incompatible* 
with individual indepelidence. Amongst the southern 
Kufsisfflis, with whom the sentiment o:^ individuality 
is fQuch' strong*er than amongst the great ilussians, • 
these composite households are unknown. Their rapidf’ 
dissolution among the Russians woilld have been «an « 
unmitigated good if it were not accompanied by 
the general relaxation of social ties between all tke 
mergibers of the village community.” ^ 

Mackenzie Wallace gives a similar abcouat 'of the 
mangled good and evil attending the'dissolution of 
the "patriarchal Family^ in his book on Russia : 
“^Russian peasants are human beings^ like our- 
Xdves.'. . . And thdse of therq, wholive is large 

• * * o ^ 

families are subjected to a kind of probation which 
most'of u& have''never dreamed of. The families,' 

* JiussianiuPeasaiiiry, p. 68. ^ “ Ibid. 
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complasing a large household not onfy live to- 
gelh'ef, but have nearly all things in common. Each 
me*mber wofks?, no^ for ,himself, but for the liouse- 
holdj and all that he earns is expected tcp go Jn th 
the family ti;easury. . The arrangehient almost in¬ 
evitably l*ads to qne of two Jesuits—either thei^e 
are continual * dissensions, or order is preserved, ^y 
a powerful domestic tyranny.^ It is quite natural, 
therefore*, that when the authority of the landed 
Jfroprietots was abolished in 1861, the large peasant 
families almost all crumbled to pieces. The arbitrary 
rule* of 1;Jie Khozain was based on, and maintained 
by, the arbitrary rule of the proprietor, and both 
naturally fell together. Households^ like that of 
our friend Ivan wer^ preserve only in exceptional 
cases, when the Head of .the Houae happened to 
possesa**aii ifnusual amount of moral influe^pe over 
the othSr* members. • • • 

‘ “ The chaBge has .unquestionably had a prejudicial* 

iijHueifce on *the material welfare of the jjeasantry, 
*but it mftst have added considerably to their, 
domestic qpmfort, and may perhaps produce good 
moral results. For the ;^resent, however, the evil 
cofts»qu«nce» are by far the most promineait. £very 
marijed peae%.nt strives fo have a house of his own, 
and many of them, in or^pr to defray the npdessary 
expenses, have been obliged to incur debts.” ^ • 

A • . . *. 

^ For# a different view of life in a* large family, cf. I^molin# ih 
'^ranf^is d'au^ourd'^uij^'p. ^2: “Du moment qu’on psnt travaifler 
et posseder en commun, on vit en commun,^ parcequ il# est plus 
facile, plus agreable et plus ^conomique delrester r^jinis qj^e de se 
•s4parer.” • • 

* p. 123, 
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Again: ‘^-In the time of serfage the peasant faahilies, 
as I have already remarked, were usually ^v^ery la/gei 
They remained undivided, partly from the influence 
of patriarchal! conceptions, but chiefly because, the 
proprietors, tecognising the advantage,.of large,units, 
prevented them from breaking iip. As soon as,the 
p];oprietor’8 authority was reiaoyed, the process of 
disintegration began, and spread rapidly. Every one 
wished to be independent, and in a very short tim5 
nearly every able-bodied married peasant had a hpusfe 
of his own. The ecgnomic consequences were dis- 
astrous. A large amount of money had to be,expended 
in constructing new houses and farm steadings; and 
the old habit qf one male member remaining at homg. 
to cultivate the lan^ allotment with the female 
members of thef family, *whilst the others went to .earn 
wagps rilsewhere, had to be abandoned. ‘ Mairy large 
families, Vhich had been prosperous and coinfortable 


—rich according to peasant conceptions—dissolved 
into three or four small ones, all on the brink oof 


pauperism.” ^ 


Even if it should prove that in Russia the Patriarchal 
Family is dqomed by the restriction of- the< pebple’s 
land and ^the weight of taxation, thdie are. jgther 
countries where it still flourishes and preserves the 
ancient relation between the Family and its prbperty. 
The following account »of the Family, cbmmunity in 
Servia, is quoted from the Kep(ort of the First 
Internfttional Co-o;^erative Congress, 1895 :— ' 


1 l^issia, vol. ii. p. 22p 
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*‘*.First comes our Zadr^uga, or family community, 
gi^atly resembles the Sociedade familias of 
Portugal, olr ^he Comp unia gallegas of Spain. It is 
r6q,Jly that ancient type, the rural family fojinded. 
upoi} relationship or adoption, and‘having for its aim 
a yommujiity of lifp and prop^r^y. The z&drouga ft a 
big ^mily, whose jnembers (brothers, cousins, or • 
distant relatives, with their wives and children) are 
united t)y bonds of relationship, marriage, and^adop- 
‘tiqp. The mahagement of the community is confided 
to the oldest member, who is considered the, head of 
the family, and all the others owe him respect and 
obedience. His authority is extensive, but consti- 
, tutional and fatherly. He derives hifj authority from, 
the love springing, from bfood relationship, from 
gratitude for his fatherly "caVe, and from the respect 
due fib* o4d age and experience. In exceptic»al,cases^ 
when *the oldest member ft a sp^dthrifb, idle and 
incapable, so th^t ^he is ruining the community—^"a 
«ase*which ft*,of very rare occurrence—jthe ancient* 
customs are depafted from, and all the members of 
■•the zadrauga together choose their head chief from 
among themselves. , , 

• * Ail tlte property of the zadrouga belongs in^ 
coiamon t(5*all its momljers of both sexesj, so long as 
the^ remain in the community. TJ^e head cannot 
dispbse of^'the patrimony of the community without 
the eonsent ^f its members, • This state of things^llas 
been preserved ^so*by the Servian ciwil code^compiled 
iu 1844, which contains an interesting chapter upon 
, zgidrougas {v. articles 507 to S^O). 
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“ The zadfbuga engages in all kinds of work—i^it is 
a sort of association for production and for distribist'idii ■> 
in one. ‘ Only those things are brought' ffom outside 
whiclj. the- corumunity is unable to produce, such j£s 
iron implements, hjachines, certain utensils, and that 
is '^almost 4ll. Everything else i^ producejd by the 
community—provisions, clothing,, boots and shoes, 
bedding, wooden utensils, outbuildings and dwellings, 
etc. Each member of the community has to perform ’ 
the work appointed him. The whole co-mmunity deljlb-''^ 
erates on its operations—all assembled together, men, 
women, and even the paid servants, if there m’e an^. . 

“ It is individual capacity, age and sex, which' 
determine the \^ork of each one. The children, or if^ 
there are none, the women (thos^ who are not strong 
enough for heavy work^ tend the flocks. Work-in 
the fields and vineyards is executed by members of 
toth sexes ‘indiffei^sntly, but the men alone, being 
the strongest, plough, dig, mow, and- cut wood, whilst 
the^ women generally look after the bouse-work, thsi 
making of clothes, and other indoor work.' The men 
also attend to the sale of produce. 

“ The head of the zadrouga represents the com¬ 
munity in its relations with the state or the. patish. 
The distribution of labour depends on thfe'6eason,^the 
amount*of work to be done, and the number of workers. 
Fojr it 1k) be well arranged, good sense, honesty; and 
espepiall 3 TOjustice, suffice. « In general, the part played 
by the head of t^ie community is of less importance 
from anoeconomie pdint of viewi than from that of his 
moral authority. 
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*^The zadrouga had its* origin in th^ most remote 
pa*st of‘the Slay people. They lived grouped in 
families* wiiich com;gossd the villages, and collective 
property belonging to the whole group 'alon^ was. 
known. Th<iy worked in common.the ^oil which they 
QWned iif common, , * ‘ 

“*The common.ownership of the zadrouga reatg on • 
the sam’e principle as the ownership of parish property. 
In each* family community the soil and all the movable 
' things, consisting of instruments of labour, such as 
ploughs, cattle,’carts, etc., belong to all in common. 
1^0 member of the community can'encumber the 
common property, and still less mortgage it or alienate 
, it, or even his own share of it. If ^ member leaves^ 
the community he Ipses all his rights of co-proprietor¬ 
ship in it, and in order to Ye-acqui^e them he must 
re-eiffei* tfie community. This provision.* i^ very 
logical,* for a member who^ leave! a coihmunity to 
establish himself, on his own account ceases from tlidt 
cmoinent to bfi^ productive for the community, ^^^he, 
consent oi all the hiembers is required to encumber or 
» alienate the property of the community, or dispose of 
it in any way. ^ When^ a community becomes too 
fiufiierous,‘or some other reason arises, it may be^ 
di’\{ided, sabject to several conditions, ^he principal 
one being the consent of, all those interested who are 
of‘ftill age, and then, but then only, each* member 
becomes ofpqer of the share'falling to his dae. ' 

“ All incomi? afld individual acquisitions are paid 
into the common fund, and all 'thef membeuB are co- 
proprietors equally, and^hav,e the same rights of 
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enjoyment. *Each one hak his share in the general 
income, and this share is allotted according^'to neces- • 
sitips, and not according to individual efforts. When 
r a member' marries, it is the community which beam 
all the wedding expenses. 

Should' a community be di:’dded, thf^. landed 
property is shared amongst the ‘"men; th.e women do 
not share in the division. In the Servian rural family 
the female sex is subordinate to the male, a fact 
specially noticeable when a division'' takes place.^ 
When a,young woman marries she only receives gifts 
and presents ffom the movable property., What she ■ 
brings as a dowry is not considered common property ; 
,the idea of common property is opposed to it. Such „ 
is the organisation of the Servian Zadrouga, which 
had, and still has, great influence on the economic 
development of Servia.” 

" ’It is interesting to note here-that Stepniak con- 
.siders that in Kussia the Patriarchar Family as an’ , 
industrial unit will be replaced ’by voluntary co¬ 
operation amongst adults for the purpose of carrying' 
out any piece of work : “ There exists no people . . . 
who, as a body, are so well trained for coJlecfive 

o ' , 

labour as our moujiks are. Whfcnever a 'group ( 9 ^ a 
crowd o^ them l\ave sonie common economical interest 
to look aTter, or some common work to pei’form,'they 
invariably’form themselves into an arte\. or kind of 
trades upion, whkh is a free, purely'economical mir, 
purged of the' compulsory despotic elements of political 
authority. It is a fref. un|.on of people who combin,e 
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for iJke mutual advantages (5f co-operatioA in labour, or 
c^nsiimption, or of both. Its membership is voluntary, 
not imposed, 'and each member is free to withdraw at 
th^ close of the season, or upon the conclusion ^f *Cha_ 
particular wqrk for which the art^l wais formed, and 
to^enter into a n&w^artel. Qijarrels between members, 
as well as off&nces, against the artel, if not settled in g 

c * * * 

an amicable manner, have to be brought before the 
commoA tribunals. The artel has no legal authority 
'"ovfr its'membftrs. Expulsion from the artel is the 
only punishment, or rather the only protection, these 
associatipns possess against those who break their 
rules. Yet the artels do very well, and in permanent 
^work often prove to be life-long partnerships.’. . . 
The principle of co-operation *is applied as frequently 
an^ naturally to agricultural as to«non-agrieultural * 
work.**" ©f date years co-operation in agricuiture has 
become‘even more-varied and mofe exttJhsive than 
ever before, •partly because of the impoverishment'of 
the people, and especially because of the wholesale, 
breaking-down throughout Russia of fhe big p'atriarchal 
•.families. • So* long as they existed they formed com¬ 
pulsory CO - operative associations, and were held 
tt)g&th«r by family despotism. Now they are sup- 
plaijtted by*free associations or self-electing artels.” ^ 

It seems probable thgit Stepniak has l|,efe over¬ 
rated the Importance of the artel as a &,cto^ in 
Russian industry. According to later awthorijiiee,^ 
these associations are *as yet of coipparatively small 

* ' • . * 

• ’ stepniak, The Rustian PeasarUry, p. 636. 

^ See Report of the International po-op^ative Society, Manchester. 
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importance, formed oifly for temporary purposes 
and are applicable only to agricultural opefations 6f 
the sim]plest nature, such as tree-felling.*' (But even if 
,it were debisively shown that the Patriarchal Fanpiy 
could profitably be. replaced by other organisations 


fof the pui-pose of carrying on gny given® piece „of 
woi;k, there remains the further question as to the 
extent to which such organisations can provide for all 
members of the community, and as to the value of 
the type of human being actually produced by^it. 
The long discipline and .close co-operation essential to 
the common life in large famfiy groups canni?t fail to 
have a very marked effect upon the character of those 
^who share that life; and this is a consideration at least, 
as important as that of its relation to economic pro- 
‘duction. Indeed, the tv o questions are inextrical?ly 
mixed-up together, for economic production' depends 
quite as hiuch U]jon individual' efiiciency as upon 
organisation, and individual efficiencyis almost entirely 
question of individual training and character. There> 
can be little doubt that the prese’nt capacity of the 
Russians to form themselves into bodies ot co operative ■> 
producers is derived from .their long discipline in 
family life; ^hey and their ancestors from time inf- 
‘ memorial have learned to subordinate thefv partic(‘lar 
interest^ and to^ work togetlier for the common good. 
Bu;t one 'point which strikes us at once is. this : hat 
whei;eas the family group, settled upon jts own 'land 
which affords a variety of work suited‘'to all capacities, 
includes < weakly and‘ inefficient, members who yield 
what services they cap, apd are partly provided fqr 
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W tie strong, the new *and voluntary industrial 
group wiil include none but the efficient and able- 
bodied, while “the weakly will tend to fall out alto- 
gfetjier. 

II 4 was moje from»this point of’vie^ of character 
and mutual suppor|—what w,e ^may perhaps call the 
social point bf views—that Le Play carried on ,his 
studies of family life in various parts of Europe and 
' under ■Various conditions. The main part of his 
''writing “"centres round the middle of last century, 
though his observations had^ extended over many 
. years pjeviously. He was led to this particular 
branch of investigation by his keen desire to find 
^some remedy for the distressed res^essness of the 
French people which^he saw around him. To find a 
renjedy he knew that one >mast seek»a cause ; and to 
him it'Vas clear that the cause was only to b© found^ 
by perifetrating deeply into ^the lifes of ^he people 
themselves. » Heijce his prolonged studies of typi(?al 
Famiries in maiyr widely separated districts of Europe, 
covering their social and physical surroundings, their 
jiegree of dnaterial prosperity, their way of work and 
life, and the customs or laws regulating family rela- 
tioris. t-His'" long years of labour left®him firmly 
convinced that one ossential factor in thf prosperity 
and content of a people hSk a good organisation or the 
Family; and the greater part of his volhmin^us 
writings ^*is* devoted to recording observations as to 
the effect upon family fife of such tjiings as^the laws 
of bequest and inheritance in France,'the iawa against 
, early marriages in Germaiy^, the Calvinistic religion 
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in Geneva, the organisatidn of industry in EngJan^ 
and so on. 

What is a good organisation of th6 Family? I 
^have *alre&,dy mentioned the three types noted ^ by 
Le Play, and' illustrated by him in his,.monographs. 
There is fii^t the Patriarchal Fan[).ily which we have 
t beep, considering ; this is essentially Eastern in 'char- 
acter, it is ruled by tradition and averse to all change. 
Next ^to this, and approximating to it in maiiy of its ' 
characteristics, is the famille-souche, of which I s^all" 
speak next; the main _ characteristics of it are that 
it is attached-to its home, but combines fidelity’ to . 
tradition with a considerable capacity for change. " 
,In its typical form continuity is secured by one of^ 
the children becoming definitely heir to the father’s 
possessions and afathority, while the others leave hqme 
to se^k ,their fortunes, provided with a dower. ■■ But 
the essential featifi-es are^the authority and co'ntinuity 
wtich secure the welfare of all the^. members of the 

-Family. , 

Finally, there is the unstable Family, of which the 
members care little for home, and are eagea* only for., 
change. It is formed by thp marriage of the parents, 
increased by ,the birth of the children,*• dincinfthiis 
again as tfiese leave home, ,and is finally disso^ed 
by the aeath of the parents.^ There is no continuity 
or ^uthcfrity, and little, if any, assurance .of the‘Veil- 
being of its various members. These unstable Families 
Le Play finds in? all the poorest fend* most distressed 
regions Ayhichr he‘visits ; each generation as it reaches 
economic independency, bregtks away from the preceding 
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on;^, and each member of a generation from its fellow- 
members ; the father has little or no authority, and the 
children drift* out into the? world undisciplined and ui^- 
trainpd. Such Families neither secure the well-laein^ of ’ 
individuals nor contribute anything to’the prosperity of 
the pommi^jiity. W§ are only too familiar with them 
to-day^ and shall have^nore to say of them later ^oa. 
They are indeed at the root of most of our social diffi¬ 
culties. ?:hey are like baskets with holes in th^ipa; 
they Jet the old people drop out at one end, and the 
children^ at the other, to be picked up by the ,State,' 
,^or Jake tfeeir^ chance of passing charity. And not 
'Infrequently the basket falls to pieces altogether, and 
^ tlje whole Family has to be sorted out into work- 
diouses, asylums, and pjrisons. , 

But the Families of variofts ’degrees bf stability are 
still iniSutJfely more numerous all over the world, c,nd , 
the nature*and source cff their strength must be studied,^ 
"before we can J)roperly understand the causes of their 
change ^nd failurp. ^ ^ « 

We have*seen the admiration felt by Le Play for 
the Patriarohal* Family of the East; much that he 
writes leads one to Ijiink tlmt he considered the,type 
of Society foxfnded upon it to be that -sylfich really 
condu#,ed moS^ to the happiness of the human ^ race. 
But he recognised that without modifi^tion‘it was 
incompS,tible ^ith the movement of the world whicb? 
we knew as*]jjrogr.ess; that it could neithe? stanj* 
before modern ideaR of education ai^d psrsonal liberty, 
jior yet contribute its share towards the ffl’rthet sub- 
jtfg^'.tion of Nature ip the inte^’estfi of humanity; g.nd 

H 
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he fixed upon the second form, that of the"'’st^le 
Famijiy, or famille-sowhe, as combining the best 
features of the new and thfe old. The "most charac- 
terfetic 'form of this he finds amongst the Fyehch 
peasant proprietors of the older type. Here the 
family liife centres round the homestead fi^om genera¬ 
tion to generation, carrying "with i^ not only the 
authority of the head of the Family, but also the 
weighty responsibility of providing for the' welfare of 
the other members. Children are nu'merous, and ea^ 
generation consists nf from eight to ten members; 
those who hoiarry or leave the home to ■-seek their 
fortunes elsewhere are provided with a “ portion,'' 
those who prefer it stay on in the old home, partaking 
in ,the work of the farm, and sharing the family 
fortunes for gbod or for' evjl. In such a home, may 
be fotind brothers and sisters of three g'enerations, 
submitting themselvesi to the Authority of fhe chief, 
and forming under his guidance an independent in¬ 
dustrial community. The advantages of the systern 
are enumerated by Le Play as follows. The children 
are brought up under the most favourable conditions, 
are carefully disciplined and educated, and are not 
expected fo.take any serious part in the wdrk'bf the 
copamunity until the age of fijPfceen. Tfife familj^'home 
secures' a happy life to such of its members as from 
*my pTiysical or intellectual failing cannot prosper as 
"beads of Families thenlselves ; it is art asylum* always 
open to those who, fail in their‘en'cerprises, especially 
e for the invalided soldier. It secures an honourable 
portion for aged relatives and ofher infirm mena,bei^ 
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of>jthe» communities. It is constantly sending out 
into tfee world offshoots trained to work and gbedi- 
ence, §nd provided wijih a small capital, from whoi^ 
recruits can be drawn for industry, for th*e aAny 
and navy, and* for the colonies. *And 'finally, the 
elders of fjxe Family, practised in the diAcult art 
of ruling a small ccmihunity, form the best possible 
material for the institutions of local government, 
fhus the ^Family presents itself as the mediun^Jiy 
which public interest is combined with private 
welfare. ^ » 

• Without for the present expressing ah opinion as 
to how far this famille-souche is indispensable to 
,SQpial welfare, it is interesting tp note ii4 passing how 
•many of our “ social piioblems ” of to-day are olwia^ed 
by it^ in so far as Le Play’s ‘estimate is* a correct one. 
Old age pensions are unnecessary where the Stable 
Family cohabines yo,ung and old in one strong bond^ 
of mptual heJpfulaeSs. A proletariat residuum is 
• ijn^ossihle where^all the young people wh® ^o out 
into the world are trained to habits of labour and 
obedience, aS well as being strong and capable; the 
natural asylum of the home for the mentally* and 
physically feeble is a far sujrer precaution *against the 
marriifggi and* propagatfon# of the unfit than aijy re¬ 
cognised system of public Control; while the* firmly 
rooted belief jbhat family life involves a home and! 
propertj^^ howgver. humble, prohibits the thriftlehe 
marriages which leSd to pauperism.^ • 

.♦ If now we ask what factors are essential *to an 
cffec^tive Family of this typQ,*we*find that is baaed, 
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according to Le Play, upon two in particular-^-su^i- 
cient ^private property to ensure the occu'patitai and 
i^aintenance of the Family, and the authority ^of the 
father, which enables him not only to handle thet pro¬ 
perty so as to conduce to tb® best katerests ,pf the 
I'amily, but also to ftontrol and direct kis children 
until they have learned to guide ^their' own lives and 
are fitted to fulfil their duties. Now this authority, 
Le, ^lay considers, can only be firmly established 
where the father has free control 'over the foimily 
property, not only di^ring his lifetime, but at death 
also—where', that is, there is freedom cf bequest. 
Only so can he ensure that the property will be'’ 
maintained iatact for the future support of t^e ^ 
Family, and only so can he pphold his supremacy* 
over his children through their fear of being dis- 
inherited. ' ' 

Ip this relation of^the Family to its property we 
come upon one of the most -important influences 
determinipg family life, acting bott through interaaj 
custom and through the external intervention of the 
State. There is no point at which the sState has so 
persistently and so effectively, fpr good or for evil, 
intervened in family matters as on this question of 
the transmission of property. Time and again l^isla- 
tion kas beep passed, and annulled and repassed, in 
fovour of equal partition, of freedom <pf beqhest, of 
‘ primogeniture, as one ‘ or the other system has been 
thought desirable,^ either in the interests of a parti¬ 
cular class, or in the interests'of the nation as a whole,^ 
An^ wherever legisjatian has been so far effective as 
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CHAPTER y 

THE FAMILY AND THE STATE 

The direct influence of the State upon tke Fg^mily 
through its marriage flaws is so simple, and changes 
30 slowly, as' to leave little to be said; but R; has o|}her ^ 
less obvious ways of making its influence felt. In this' 
chapter we awe concerned with the indirect influence 
which, it has exercised by legislation afiecting the” 
family property and its' transmission from one genera- 
tioBi k) another. ' ’ 

Before proceeding ,to describe some of the more 
important interventions of the State inHhis respect, f 
will indicate an interesting feature ijibout the theokes >1 
upon which such interventions are sometimes based. I 
have already pointed out that in one of the oldest coo- 
cepti/Dns of the Family known tp us the property is 
considered gs inalienable from it, and a's belbngm^ to 
the whole Family as such, the Head o'f the^ lfe,mily 
being merelj^, the user for the time being. And not 
inly Is his use of it temporary, but ij? so Mr as it 
belongs* to all member^ of the Fanpiily .jais use \)f it is 
not for his banefil alone, but 'fof 'theirs also. This 
belief ‘chat the patrimony belongs to the Family is tQ„ 

be .found amongst ,maixy peoples at many stages qf 
. ’ 102 
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'development, and the modern French Islw of equal 
parfitjon « explicitly based upon it. It is based, 
that is, ul^on the alsumption that the father Has no 
right to exclude any member of the Family .fron) Ms 
due share in the family property^'and. that in the 
interests oj justice the State nauift, if necesaary, inter¬ 
vene to prevent his doipg so. But the same view of the 
relation o"f the Family to its property may lead to an 
entirely ^posite theory of inheritance. Le Play, for 
instance, •pleaded keenly against the law of enlofced 
partition, and in* favour of freedom of bequest; but 
he bas^ Jiis plea not ’upon tlie crude, dogm'a that 
“ a man may do what he likes with his own,” but 
upon the ground that the father’s power to choose 
, his successor is in the best intdirests of the Family as 
a whole. And from the point of vi^w of the choice 
of the bifeait successor to carry on the family business, 
there is uo doubt that freedom of bequest •comes far 
•nearer to the old’tjradition of the Family and ias 
, pj^opefby than does a compulsory partition. Primo¬ 
geniture itsfelf, in so far as it is merdly cus’tHmary, is 
4 ne mainly to'the fact that, other things being equal; 
the oldest son would also be the strongest and most 
expe»ieaced,»and therefore the best fitted, to manage 


the gffairs of*the Family. * * 

Now these two theories of the relation •of'the 
Family to itS property run through thfi whole Jiistory 
of th^ pebpie in relation to .the land. On* the pn^ 
hand, we have the* vieV that the interests of fhe 
Family are best servec^ when its propterty* is l^eld and 


^administei^d by the strongest, member on behalf ol 
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the others ‘ the view, that is, which considels 
Family as a whole with inseparable interest^ ' On 
the other hand, there is the view which holds that 
I the interests of each member of'the Family are largely ' 
independent' of the interests pf other members, and 
oan only <be properly . safeguarded by a .division of 
the. family property, which puts , his share under his 
separate and complete control. We find a similar 
antithesis in the difterent theories as to a nhtion and 
its property ; there are some who hold that it is well 
that the property of a people, and more especially its 
land, should-rest in the hands of those whp'Lan’best 
administer it in the interests of the whole people; 
while others iq,aintain that this trust is certain to be 
abused, and that the only safeguard is a division > 
which will give each individual the direct coptrol 
over his own share, no matter whether h\i ‘ Is com- 
petent to* administer it or not. «- 

With the wider question, whicjh to some extent” 
coincides with the question of aristocracy v. ''dem#o- . 
cracy, we are not directly concerned herd, though, as 
we shall see, it has been largely influential in deter¬ 
mining the attitude of the State in various countries 
towards questions of family organisation and inVieffit- 
ance. But in reference to tiiemo less iiiiportanl^^ela- 
tion of ihe Family to its property, it must be noted 
t^t neither view can claim to meet all, the needs of 
the, case,* nor to ensure the welfare of all mhmbera of the 

► 4 • t I 

Family. On the ope hand, nob only must there be 
taken into account the innumerable cases in which ,, 
the “ Head of the Family ” thinks more ot his rights, 
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'^an'Jiis responsibilities, anA becomes a p^tty tyrant; ^ 
but ^so it must be borne in mind in how many times 
and places the view that the family property must 
bfi administered by one in the interests of all,’ has>_ 
dege^jerated ipto the.commonplaoe viSw of Primo¬ 
geniture ^at the property hnlongs to one’ alone, ahd 
is to *be admfnistefeA by him purely in his own ,in- 
terest—a degeneration which may give rise to a 
proletariat class, a people without property, as surely 
*as the o'f)posit6 view. For, on the other hand, and 
as we have noted already, under a theory which 
re^rd!ry?e different members of a Family as having 
hostile interests, and accepts “ division ” as the only 
means of securing justice, it is inevil^able that some 
at least of the weak^ and incompetent will succumb 
in ^he struggle; that they •will provo unequal to the 
task Cf*tidministering their “share,” and th,fit here^ 
again shall get et helplessly povfety-stAcken class 
perpetuating itself in the community. 

• One more paint remains to be noted before passipg 
to actual Ifistory. *In speaking of primogeniture and 
equal divisioh of property amongst the children, it 
must be borne in mind tl^at we are not dealing with 
t\fo*simple and opposed systems, but that either form 
of i^heritaitSe may be encouraged, or the, reverse, by 
the State and by custom in very "viirioua. degrees. 
Thera may ^e absolute freedom of bequest sO far as 
the law is concerned, in whioh case it will he mainly 
a matter of locsii caistom what ^ystgm prevails. It 

may be the eldest son who is preferred, tir it may be 

% 

^ See^Stepniak as qBOted^bove, p. 84. 
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the youngest, or it may he the eldest daughte^^;’ oji^'' 
again, it may be that the system of equal diyislon 
is customary. Finally, it may be the very' frequent 
^.comjjromise by which the property devolves uj»on 
the eldest son as Representative, of the other members 
of the Family. ‘ , 

When the State does intervene, the?- mildesf form 
of intervention is in the case of intestacy, i.e. where 
the father dies without a formal and recognisJed state- • 
ment of his will. Then the law may prescribe either® 
that the whole or principal share fails to the eldest 
son, or that the property is divided, according, fv^wllich 
theory of inheritance is upheld by the State. At 
^ first sight the qonount of interference involved in this 
may seem to be insignificant and not likely to have 
any effect upon*the actual course of inheritance, for 
if the gassing owner does not acquiesce in thbiruling 
of the law, he has onl;j^ to make a will in'order to 
aVoid it. But in reality such a..la,w proves to have ” 
vqry considerable influence upon the ■actual codrse 

• • * * * D 

inheritance, and legislators are able to rely* with some 
confidence upon it as an instrument for bringing 
about the state of things they desire. There are two 
main reasons for this. In the first place>, Where 
custom is ptrong, as in most agricultuRal counties, 
the disinclination to make a will is often strong also; 
and the expectation that the property ^ill continue 
to descend in the Family in the sameway as for 
countless generation!}: takes long to break down, even 
in the «facd of' contrary legislation. And in the „ 
second place, where custom is weaker, the action of 
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"^lios©> who do make wills can hardly fail ^o be affected 
by'the atiitude of the State. If the law assigns the 
property* to ^he eld^est* son, then to make a will 
depriving him of his pre-eminence is so fafc a slight, 
upon, him and, an injury to his expectations ; while if 
th§ law prescribes pqual division, then t6 leave the 
property to one ifj So incur the blame of sho-wjug . 
favouritism towards one at the expense of the others. 

In shorb, whichever course the State favoura, it 
'emphasises th5 aspect of injustice involved in the 
other course, and so exerts a ^steady pressure in the 
dgsirecT^rection. 

But the State may go much further in its inter- 
„vention than by merely distributing the property of, 
the man who has \nade no will. It may limit his ^ 
freedom of bequest to any extei?t and^ in any 
direct'd^, from enacting that the property mu'jt.go to, 
the eldest son, as id feudal fimes, 'to insisting upon 
division, as,’in France of to-day. And if now '^e 
^ *urn to consider the actual history of ^ si^ch 
instances o*f intervention, we shall do well to begm 
'With Franee, for the French peasant-proprietor, in his 
relation to the l§ind, has long been held uj) as an 
object - lessdn to social students. The story as ^ 
gei)erj?.lly Hold and fecojepted has been, subject to 
revision of late years, but in, its f^diao Ibrm it 
runs" somewhat as follows: Before the French 
Ilevcdution**cpstona and, law had encouragec? a system 
of inheritance u\id4r which estates,, both IS'rge and 
small, tended to be preserved intact and wefe passed 
, op from* generation to generation in the |s'- 
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Families. Amongst the noble or wealthy this was 

effected by a system of primogeniture and entail; 

amongst the smaller proprietbrs^by the custom the 

;farrMle-s’buche, as described above. This state of 

affairs was reversed after the Kevolution by the 

laws enforcing a partition of the family, prope^rty 

r amongst all the children of tliecFamily. The evil 

results of this are stated to have been twofold; on 

the one hand, the over-division of the land (morcelle- 

ment) into portions too small to afford'a subsistence to 

the owners, leading to a poverty-stricken peasantry and 

a retrograde state of agriculture ; on the other’ hand, 

and in order to avoid the first evil, the deliberate 

limitation of +he peasant-family which has led tr\ 

‘ »» 

the stationary condition of the French population. 

This view hai been subjected to searching criticism 
by lyujo Brentano in his book on ErhrecMspolitih. 
His two main cotftentions are, irf the first pface, that 
the new laws merely confirmed* a procedure whi^h 
was previously customary amongst by far the greater 
part of the people, and, in the second place, that the 
evil results so freely predicted and asserted are noli 
borne out by the facts. 

What was the actual state of affair^ before the 
Revolution,? So far as legislation was concerned-we 
find * a law of .' ntestapy which distinguishes between 
two kinds of property, noble and not<* noble',' and 
prescribes that noble land shall descend' by primo¬ 
geniture,, to the^ eldest son, whild ifot noble land is 
^subject ut the death of the owner to equal division, 
secooptano estimates t^at three-quarters of tlie land jn 
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^ranhe was thus already subject to equal division, 
anci Qply 6ne quarter to primogeniture. 

This ^oes ‘not of course imply that inheritance 

• • i • 

a(^qally took place in these proportions. ‘The'law., 
applying only,in case of intestacy, ireedbm of bequest 
remained intact and was exercised mainly in accorS.- 
ance *with Ideal pu»toms. These customs varjed 
greatly in different parts of the country. In the 
South of France the preference of the eldest born^was 
•common f but for the most part the preference was 
jJrobably of the* kind so strongly advocated by Le 
Pl^, Whjeh made the heir the representative of the 
Family acting in its interests, rather than the prefer¬ 
ence of primogeniture.^ • 

In the middle and northern provinces many and 

various customs were in»force, wMch differed for 
* • * • 

noble’S-tid non-noble estates, for movable,, and, 

immovable property, for inherit^ and* acquired 
property. But behind all the different customs wSs 
^e*lhw of'intestacy exerting a steady pressure ,in 
favour of bqual division of the greater part of the 
land; so .that the French people were thoroughly 
habituated to the idea, if not to the practice, long 
befqi-e the change which followed upon the.Eevolution. 

^e pr^rence of*thp eldest-born as p. matter of 
custom differs of course essentially frovn tha ri^it of 
the aldest-llprn, which constitutes primogeniture in 
the fullest gfense, and as it was embodied in fthe feudal 
system. But both ’as customary and as legal it has 
behind it a long history of policy and statecraft; 

* Brentano, Erbrechttpolil'^k, pp. 2 sq. 
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a history wh'icli is essentially a history of the Fanaiily^ 
in its relation to the State. The desire of States to 
strengthen themselves by founding great 'Failiilies, 
^•and 'then* to break down the overweening powey of 
the great Fdmili^ they hava fostered, has led in 
most countries at one time or ai^other to legislative 
» interference with family customo whilfe the counter 
desire of the great Families to maintain their strength 
against attacks by the State has been on^ of the" 
most fruitful sources of devices fo'r keeping the" 
Family and its property intact. 

The most artriking, and probably the firsiiT utilisa- 
tion of a compulsory system of Primogeniture to 
^ strengthen the, State, was when it was introduced^ 
into England by the Normans in ^connection with the 
' feudal system. •' Before'that time Primogeniture lyas 
unknp^jrn'to the English, as to other German *^ebples ; 
but the nfeed of'-A strong organisation against the 
conquered Saxons led the King to assign the feudal 
lapds in such a way that they could only be inherited 
undivided! As 'the Family receiving th’e fief was 
represented by its eldest member, he Was. delegated* 
by the Family to take it over; and out of this 
function of 'the eldest as principal administBatot ’of 
‘ the family gstate there grew up an exclnsive right, 
that‘of‘primogeniture. Thjis inheritance by Primo¬ 
geniture came * from Normandy to England,* was 
further developed upon. English soil, then reacted 
upon France, until fit became the*- regular system 
peculiar 4 ;o feudal property.” ^ . 

1 Brentano, p. 4. 

f « 
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It'.was in this way that the sovereigns gathered 
around tlfem a body of wealthy and noble Families, 
eager * to* preserve the existing order, and able by 
th’eijr wealth and strength to provide fighting inem^ 
and paoney in, time of war. And* for*the Families 
, themselves, especially in a *ho*stile land,* a systetn 
which* preserved the property intact under the .firm 
rule of the eldest born, was probably the strongest 
‘form of (Jtganisation. 

* Then ^came*the time when the great Families 

became too strohg for the safety of the monarchs, 

% • • * 

an(f tB^Hiiui of the latter became to break down 

• . • • 

by executions and confiscations the power of the 
organisation which they had built ^p. To meet 
this danger the Families strengthened themselves still 
furtjber by using the devices of “ fideicommissae ” 
and ehtails. The sovereign might indeed e^mcute^ 
the heaxl* of the family if he ^ could ^et hdid of him, 
but could not confiscate his property if it had onFJ^ 
l^en Tield by him in trust for future generatioijs. 
And while ^he propferty remained in \he h^ds of the 
Family, its pOwer would be at best but checked fo? 
one generation by the loss of its chief. ' 

'Theiistcwy of these devices for keeping tSe con- 
nec^bn beMeen the •Family and its property un¬ 
broken, for guarding it in .times of eivi^ strifp hgainst 
confiscation,.,*and in more modern times against the 
wastafulnSsi? of any particular representative, i^ .a 
long and complioated one. Curiously enough, though 
in their later developments they have operatedentirely 

to the exclusion of female heirs, they seem to have 

• . . I 
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had their ongin in attempts to frustrate the Ej5maf[^ 
law against inheritance by women. A te&tatQp ’de¬ 
sirous of leaving his property to a woman* and 
^.prevented by the Eoman law from doing so direq,tly, 
would attain his ,end by making a will nominally 
ill favour of some person capable of inher#ting, who 
then, became in the eyes of the daw the only heA and 
proprietor. But a request would be added to the 
will that the nominal heir {jiduciariu^) should* 
transfer the property to the person who was in-* 
capable of inheriting direct {Jideicommissarius). 
Sometimes the heir would fulfil the trugt/.-* so&ie- 
times not; and abuses of trust in time became 
frequent to suqh an extent that the law was gradu¬ 
ally brought, first to recognise the trusts and then 
to protect them« * 

Sometimes the property would be ' left?' to the 
fiduciary heir fcA life, under condition of passing it 
dn to a certain specified person or persons at his 
de^ath; and it was this form of trusl;, knotvn 
“substitution,” which the French people'utilised to 
"C^reate perpetual entails.^ Combining the system 
‘with that of primogeniture, the founder of sucli an 
entail would leave his property to the»eld®t Vntile 
of all future generations. ‘' Tb,e nobles,‘-'Arho wdjp in 
constaiit, danger of trial foi^high treason, made use of 
Jideicovnmissae, to preserve at least tfi^ir property 
to their family in casec they should be'c5ndesaned. 
But it ^was just tl?is security <against confiscation 
which made the crown see in. the Jideicommissae a 

1 Brentano, p. 12. 
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VhecK. to the royal power.”' Hence at the rise of 
the* aJ?soltfte monarchy we find the Crown resolutely 
oppo»n^ therfl, and finally legislating against their 
permanency. In France the validity of sudh entails#^ 
was limited in^l560 to two generations.' 

When ihe power of the Grown was fiftnly estab¬ 
lished* its attitude ch#,nged again, and it once mpre 
encouraged the great Families, which by their wealth 
•and magnificence added so much to the splendour of 
the Court! Tlffen the desire to “ found Families ” by 
means of entails seems to have spread through all 
cla^es^'f^ociety ; for in 1629 it was found necessary 
to prohibit Ihem to personnes 'nistiques, a term 
afterwards interpreted to mean peasant proprietors 
and agricultural labourers, bub not tradespeople nor 
artisans in the towns. . • » 

Th^i^ame the time when it was evident tl^,^ the.^ 
jideicorMtiissae were •becoming the ^ccasioh of ^reat 
’social evils. Jn tlie.eighteenth century not only did' 
tjijeif Excessive multiplication give rise to incessant 
litigation ; ‘but* it ’often happened * that**the very 
fg-milies foi; whose preservation they had been instT** 
tuted were ruined by the^inability of the life-owner ’ 
to dml freely with the land. Thus the time was ripe 
for ^heir abolition; a process which bega^ with the 
Revolution and terminated in the Cod<\ CiviL ' 

Th* prin^Tple of the Code Civil is the free^ivisi- 
bility pf ISnd by the living as well as at death. The 
possessor is free to buy or sell as he likes, aijd if he 
has no descendants he can dispose of his property^ 

* Brentano,»p. 
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freely by will. If be has descendants, then in' th^^ 
case of intestacy the law ensures absolutely (squal 
division between all the children, male and' female; 
(!^ut if thfe possessor choose to make a will, then, He 
may dispose fteely -of a part only of the property, the 
refet must 'be divided amongst the members of the 
family. This free part varies *in amdunt with the 
number of children : if he has only one child, then 
that child must inherit half, and the father rhay leave ’ 
the other half as he will; if he has tw6 children, then ’ 
he may dispose freely of one-third; "if three or more 

‘ t 

children, then‘’of one-fourth only. Thus if If^’.^ishes 
to “ make an eldest son,” he can do it only to the 

^ limited extent of adding the free share to the portion 
of the eldest son. From this point of view, therefore, 
the Eevolution' was the -victory of the “younger 
,Sons”,; and it is a strange paradox that tlieir Victory 
has largely* resulted in making a nation of “ ordy sons,” 
^th all the weakening privileges and -none of the 
strengthening responsibilities of the true “ elde^< 
son.” 

In these provisions of the Code Civil as ..to inherit-) 
ance Brentano finds a recognition of the true relation 
of the Family to its property : “ like the 'ancient isfw, 

^ ^ I» 

the Code , regards children asnd gran'dfchildret). as 
persons' who, ^en during the life of the testator, are 
quasi •do-proprietors of his possessions^ . . . dt is 
based upVn the fundamental idea that tlie inherit¬ 
ance is .family property, and therefore no member 
must be- deprived of his fulL share . . . hence its 
careful exclusion of ^primogeniture, i.e. the robbing 
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of the majority of the Family for the benefit of 

one. • , • 

Ag§.inst Montesquieu’h argument that childpn 
havew no natural right to succeed to the property < 
of thejr father, who is absolute owner, 'he replies: ^ 
But originally th^ father was never this. The 
orio-inal econonaic uivit«was never the individual, but 
the house: the father was only the director and 
fepresent^ive of the community, while even duj^ng 
lus lifetime the* children, or at least the sons, were 
co-proprietors in Ihe property of the household, the 
Fa^*ily^ *jGrreek custom regarded the house - father 
only as the natural guardian and administrator of 
^the common property, and the succession of heirs 
• amongst the Romarj^ is described by the ^jurist 
Paulys as not strictly inherirtabce, but* as a develop¬ 
ment of Hheir relation to the property; by succ<ia»on 
they only'received tht? free cojitrol (?l^er that wjiich 
%heji already possessed as co-proprietors during the* 
■^^^ber’s* life. But in France it was not oidy in tha 
beginning, as everywhere else, that Families were the 
economic units. Troplong writes of the Middle 
Ages : ‘ The association of gjl members of the Family 
under* onfe rodf, upon one jproperty, for tlfe purpose 
of coiifnaon wbtk and ct)mpion gain, is the universal 
characteristic phenomenon from l^he So^h of‘France 
to its fftrthest*ends.’ ” ’ 

As a j unification of ijjie rights of all menlbers qf* 
the Family to partiik^ in the use of the^ property this 

^J9.ppeal to the past is forcible. But it does not seem 

% 

• , ' Erh echtspolUik, p. 18. ^ ' | ' Ihid. p. 81. 
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to aflFord any argument in support of the divisijftn df 
that property, and its appropriation to indivijjuals. 
On the contrary, the relation between the J'anrily as 
unit ahd the property which it holds in commop ‘is ' 
even more cbmpletely shattered by ifs distribution 
amongst its several niembers than, by its appropriation 
by^ one member only. n , *’ 

The new law of inheritance was generally regarded 
in France as one of the most emphatic signs of the* 
triumph of republican over monarchical principles.* 

In Napoleon’s hands, however, it whs no question df 
principle, but part of a deliberate policy designed^to 
break down effectually the power of the great Families 
, who would be likely to oppose his progress. Thus it 
was no change in principle, but 8 mere continuation , 
of the same policy of self-aggrandisement which ledjiim 
^between 1808-12 to re-institute hereditary ttfoibs and 
estates which sh'buld descend b}’ primogeniture under 
‘the new name of “ majorats.” As a monarch he felt ’ 
the necessity of strengthening his position by c/eating^^ 
great Families whose interests should be identical with 
*Tiis own, and no fear of inconsistency withheld hin). 
By 1830 no less than 44 O entails had been thus 
created.* •’ , j 

r ' ^ ^ 

The sajne device for breaking down the ppwer 
of the .great/ Families was used by the Tzars in 
Russia when they introduced the equal division of 
both titles and estates s and by the Ehgiish states¬ 
men when they enforced equal division upon the 
great Gath'olic families in Ireland, while permitting, 

* ^ci\,^Primogeniture. 
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primogeniture to continue amongst the Protestants 
(1708). J 

Tfie importance ot tie Family in the statesman’s 
eyee as a political instrument^ was once mor^ 
emphasised -wihen the Bourbons returned with the 
enygrant Jaristocratg. For a •time the King held tlie 
balarme between noMe and citizen; but with the 
accession , of the Comte d’Artois, the aristocratic 
pjincipl^^received the support of the Crown, ajuJ fli© 
’striiggle to reintroduce the ancien regime began— 
a struggle which’ was Jargely/or the re-intrgduction 
o^ privil%ed^Families^ of primogeniture*and feudalism 
against younger sons and the bourgeoisie. 

, The first reactionary proposal in 18C8 was to make • 
“ majorats ” legal fc^ every one. This wa^ not, it ^ 
was said, to^impose upqp the* people ^ new privileged 
class, Imt rather to make it competent for evasy on«, 
to enter* a privileged class. ,More<^er, it was prged, 
th£ land had* now been subdivided as far as it coulcf 
Jge done with jirofit; landed proprietors v^re getting 
poorer and*more numerous, while the bourgeoisie w^a^ 
getting richer and more powerful. The time had 
come to check the^divisioa of property, and thjp must 
be*(fon5 by the creation ^of indivisible ^eiftates, which ^ 
shouTc^ con^r electora? rights upon the owners and be 
inherited by primogenitiwe. The proposal? was re¬ 
ferred without discussion to a commission whicfi never 
reported. * It^ was renewed Aext year with* no rofite 
success, but one*of "the arguments t!^en brought for¬ 
ward to support it is full of interest from the'point of 
vipw of our modern urban problems. Small holdings, 
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it was urged, were a pest. It was due to.*’them' 
that put of the thirty millions of the French ©popu¬ 
lation, twenty-four millions inhabited the" ccjpntry. 
The depopulated towns sought in vain for consryners 
of their products^ the small owners ,in the cguntry 
were in n6 position to purchase, fpr their only industry, 
consisted in consuming what they produced.^ "" 

In 1826 an attempt was made to approach the 
desired end by another way. The Code 'Civil l\ad! 
left it open to fathers to dispose frefely oi^ a certain 
specified fraction of their property. It was now 
suggested that when the father failed to dispCfe^of'dliis ^ 
fraction it should go by law to the eldest son, and 
that it might »be entailed upon two successive persons. ^ 
This proposal was "supports^ quite frankly upon » 
political^ grounds. A monarchy, it was said, mu§t be 
-stropgthened and supported by a monarchical spirit 
amongst the peddle, an^ this could only be attained by 
“^founding the monarchy upon the Family insteacj, of 
upon the individual. For the essence and aim of^ tja 
monarchy is permanence, and this perihanence the 
"physical existence of the individual is too brief to 
ensure. It can only be based upon Families which 
include future as well as present generations." " In 
Democracy the particular rpan*, the mail' of a day, is 
the unit; brd; in a Monarchy it is the Family, the 
being‘ which does not and will not change. 'Hence 
the task*’of a monarchy' is to^ found Families, and this 
can only be done bj>- checking the division of landed 
property. ‘The concentration‘of land in the hands of,, 

i Brebtano, p. 53. 
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* T)ne *«reates men who have an interest in maintaining 
the ^xist^ing order; it upholds the Family^in the 
sociqj positioif to which* it has attained ; it institutes 
a* iponarchical arrangement in the Family itself * an^ 
thus, it create^ a people with a spirit in’harmony with 
that of the monarchy. • * • * 

I^was, safa Bi;eniano, a reactionary attack.upon 
equality in the very heart of the Family. “ Der 
sjcandal Var enorm ” ; it echoed throughout thejvhole 
’ of France, an^l petitions rained upon both feouses. 
‘All were again^ the proposal with few exceptions, 
qnd these few begged that the new law should 

be supplem^ted by the erection, at the cost of the 
State, of cloisters and asylums for the younger sons, 
and daughters, thus^showing l;heir appreciation of the 
consequences involved.^ • • • ^ 

Nfiff^ithstanding the opposition of public jj^Jing^ 
the Ministry persisted in pressing ^e Bill? The first 
cj^use, attempting# to reintroduce primogeniture "ft?) 
^ntestato ^^^as ‘rejected, and Paris was illuminalpd. 
The clau^ inlrodlicing entails was passed by both 
.Chamber^; but ministry and monarchy survive(f*i£s 
success but a short time, and by 1849 “ m^orats,” 
‘■^Qbstitutitms,” and entails of all kinds had been 
confp]etelj*%bolishedf and the provisions,of the Code 
Civil triumphantly vindicated.^ ^ . 

Bqual division of property at tEie death of the 
father aiSoh^st his children (with the note(^ exception 
of a given fraction*) is thus enforced by law jn France 
of to-day. Can it be said that this provision really 

carries obt in practice the, theory that the property 

• *1 
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belongs to the Fanaily and not to the individuan 
In some respects it would seem to do just the con¬ 
trary, and to aim rather at enforcing tbe claim the 
^individual as against the Family. During his life¬ 
time there is' no restriction upon the, power o,f the 
owner in dealing wiih his property; and jwhen the , 
time, comes for dividing the inheritance the claims of 
individual members may be enforced in ways most 
injurious to the interests of the Family a/a whol^. ’ 
Indeed, it may almost be said that tlie Family as a* 
whole ceases to exist as soon as any question of in¬ 
heritance comes into play. Any one of th'f'cb-heijs 
may insist on the property being divided in such a 
^ way as to reduce its value greatly— e.g. by breaking 
up the land,—and the father ha^ not even the power 

c ( ^ . 

to prescribe such a divisioci as may give a fair share 
to eacji without injuring the actual value of iffiy part. 

With rd^ard td’ the actual working of the practice, 
B^entano maintains that it has heen mainly, if not 
entirely, beneficial. He argues that ''the fall in th^^ 
birth-rate cannot be due to the conipulsory division of 
property, inasmuch as in Belgium, where^ the samo 
law of inheritance prevails, and the land is still more 
subdivided, the population increases rapidly. '* Mbre- 
^ over, the small proprietor is already to6'low in the 
social scale to lie deterred feom increasing his family 
by the fear that his children will fall low&r ; and it is 
actually m those districts where the smallest peasant 
proprietorship prevails that there is still an increasing 
population.^ ‘ 


* l^rentano, p. 138. 
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V,. . ' 

Further, “ it is not the case that equal division of 
the property of the testator generally leads to th® ruin 
of all fbhe children. It ihay happen now and again. 

. . nBut the rule is that the smay. inheritance left 
to each child forms the starting j)oiilt from which he, 
dike ,his father, workg his way up by an industrious 
life to econonaic indepetidence, and which enables him 
also to bring up his children in such a way as to be 
able in the?r turn to carry on the struggle for exisj^pce 
even,without a large inheritance. In this way, as 
, we see from the example of the French rural popula- 
^ tiops, tSey*form the best anchor for the stability of 
Society and the State. The important thing is, not 
, to, have a few people, sleepy possessors of inherited 
* estates, exalting themjelves above their brotheps who 
are thrust ou-^ at the dejith' of their father into the 
proletari^, . . . but to give to all the possibih.tiji-o-f- 
achieving freedom and* life.” ^ , * 

•, <<10 short, it ^’is the equality of ^ the ‘‘ younge? 
brother” which is at stake, and the best means of 
securing to him as good a life as that of the first-born ; 
a problem which has troubled Europe for cent^iries, 
and led fTo many curious theories and argutnents and 
hardly Ipss cdfious practical results. » 

One thing seems clear, ’that .the problem- is not 
really folved ff the solution merely takes the fot-m of 
reducing, all ayke to a s^ate Of poverty, and this 
what the opponents (ff equal division maintain*, The 
.position in France seems to require far more detailed ^ 

Brentano, 
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study than it has yet received before Brentano’s con- 
elusion can either be maintained or refuted. - Such a ' 
study has been initiated *by M. Bemolihs and his 
school, an,d passages such as the following seeni to*' 
throw a difierent light upon the situation. He is, 
'discussin'^ the influence of the vine upon its cultiva^ 
tors; “ No other form of culture can support so 
numerous a population upon so small a space. We, 
need only look for proof to the He de R4, where,tlie 
population is as dense as that of the departement du 
Nord. The attraction of the vine over the young 
people serves to keep them at home (^uar^felHng pver^ 
bits of land, rather than seek their fortune elsewhere. 
They are the. more easily able to make a small livpg^ 
for themselves, because, under,the regime of the un-. 
stable familyt the bfrth-rate is generally lowered, 
t.brpugh fear of further division of properflfe? already 
so tiny." HenJe therp is no need to move*" away, and 
' no one thinks of doing so.” ^ 

But even lirentano himself’confesses the superi-^ 
‘ority of a “ family partnership,” whifeh,- in its results 
at least, strongly resepables the famille - souche. 
“ Equal division by itself is certainly* not^’thS Ideal 
corresponding to the circumstances arid needs'" of the 
day. We rqust strive to complete it by a co-operative 
association of the heirs for the purpose of carrying on 
.'the inherited business,* suel^as I have found amongst 
certain advanced Families in Itnlyr Such a co-opera¬ 
tive business, based upon blood-relationship, maintain^, 

* Demolins, Les i’fanfats d’avjourd'hui, p. 146. 

C “ 
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lie e4iial right of all the heirs, secures to the Family 
and the p*roperty whatever business capital ij; pos¬ 
sesses^ provides in the members of the Family the 
labcvir necessary for carrying on |;he business, and,^ - 
thus :fenews deliberately and upon a common basis 
. the old household copimunity* the ancient Family, s*o 
much "lauded by Le,Pkiy.” ' • , 

The writer then cites several instances of such co¬ 
operative'households amongst Italians, of whiclj^the 
most remarkable is one which he came across in 

t 

Cortina in 1892. * The landlord of the hotel in which 

e • » • 

he^ wa^'st^ying belonged to a Family which formed a 

household community modernised to suit modern 

conditions. Next to the hotel stood*a farm-house, 

‘ < , 

< the ancestral home of the Family, and there lived an 

uniparried sister, who culti-fated tl?e family land. 

One b¥(7fcher was a smith, another a carpentpi^.g^^ 

third a baker and confectioner: the l!rst twb lived in 
< . ' •. * • - 
their workshops, while the baker had his workshop^’'' 

?vpd dwelling on'the ground floor of a d^pendance itf 

the hotel. ‘Anothef brother was a military doctor, 

and another Genieoffizier, both married, and living 

one in Trient and the pther in Trieste. All six 

brotBerS* and "the sister lived in economic oommunity, 

having one pflrse and sharing income and ei^penditure. 

It was from this common, purse that tjie hotel, and 

later its d^pimdance, were built; both being managed 

by thetheacf oY the Family, The rooms of the hotel had 

been fitted by the carpenter and ’smith, and tl^e farm 

.. and the baker supplied, a great part of* the’ provisions. 

^ Brentano, p. 143. 

• i 
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The two brothers in Trieste and Trient ^conteril^uted 
nothing to the common purs^, “ because military 
doctors and officers have nothing to spare,” bat they 
were regarded a/s having a full share in the family 
property. 


, 5'rance, then, has adopted a'deffinite and determined 
policy in reference to the relation between the Family 
and its Property. The State takes the view that .the 
property belongs to the individual members qf the 
Family as individuals, and enforces the rigl\t of the 
individual against the Family as a community. ^ In 
so far, then, as the law prevails, if the family tie 
continues to'be strong in France, it will not be l;fe-, 
cause ,the members are held together by their common ■ 
relation^ to mkterial prcrper,ty, but rattier in despite 
of- their power to cut themselves adrift from each 
other, each wit*^ his Qwn shailj in his hand.' From 
one point of view it is difficult not to l egard this-as a 
great source of weakness ; it is as if a number of nww, 
supported by the same rope should each claim his 


right to the part he holds, and enforce'diis absolute 
possession by cutting it, above ^and below. From 
another point of view it can no doubt be represented 
as a source of strength ; if seVeral men are starving 

t 

upon an insr^afficienf patrimony, it is well that they 
should take each his share and seek new fields.*" 

‘ But besides the question whether ^he polity is in 
the re/il interests of the people* there is the further 
questidd of how far the State “has been able to enforce 
the^ policy. As a matter of fact, it seems clear fhati 
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noi the power of the State has been able to 

break (^owir the old custom in parts of the country 
where the'’family feeling is strong in favour o^ pre¬ 
serving the home intact, and where the^ particular ^ 
form of industry is favourable to.it.’ ’Throughout 
whole districts in France individuals continue de^ 
liberatMy and in defiance of the law to sacrifice tfieir 
own fortunes to the welfare of the Family, or 
rather to ifind their own fortunes in the welfare of 

‘ . 1 , * A 

the Family. Of Auvergne, M. Demolins writes: 
“The family community is now reduced, as in the 
PyrdneejB said the Gausses, to its simplest expression ; 
it comprises the manage of the parents, that of the 
son who is the heritier-associe, and the unmarried 
brothers and sisters. In the greater part of Auvergne, 
as in the two preceding types, and atill under lihe 
influenee’Arf the pastoral art, they continue to m^^ 
an ‘ heiiij’' who represents the commisnity. -t . . The 
old custom of giving more to that one of the children- 
who’carries on the Family survives in the mountains., 

‘ ll faut que'la inaiscm fume,’ it is said everywhere; 
tljat is, the, home must be maintained in a certain 
degree of relative comfort, and for that purpose an 
‘.eldest s®n’ is made, an heir, to whom thn house is 
left, together with its furniture, the beasts on the 
farm, and the fields or meadows which surround it 
or lie nearest Jbo it as an appanage. The new mdnage 
brings ,its contingent of labour,, and lives in ^vommoUt 
with relations o£ all ages and all degrees. Thus 
several generations are united undef one roof, re- 
co^ising the authority of the head of the Family so 
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long as he remains capable of ruling. Besides the 
children, the father, and the grandfather' there are 
al^yays in the house unm&rriecJ uncles and ',^unts, 
^working' for the profit of the house, regarding, the 

t ( 

children wh6 are born as their owp, and almost 
always leav^ing to the heir their ^ share in <the inheri-, 
tance from the grandparents tfin^ whatever savings 
they have been able to make. . . . Many young men 
give up all idea of becoming heads of Families thepa-' 
selves, in order that they may add to the welfare of 
the home. Many girls courageously devote theni- 
selves to celibacy and remain at home, knq^iilg fl^at 
they will never be paid for their work, and that later 
on they will h^ve to submit to the rule of children 
yet unborn. One of the material effects of the 
app'lication of 'these ideas is, that the^ property is 
^Ipppst always preserved intact in the hands'^of one 
member iti eacl/Family. ‘ Morcellement ’ i's thing . 
■Tlnknown in the mountains.” ^ o * 

^ But though this type still continues in Auvergni^, 
M. Demolins thinks that it shows si^ns of dis- 
' appearing. “ The fact is, there are two distindb 
types of Auvergnats. The one, represented by the 
old parents, by the heir, and by all the Auter^iiats* 
who remain in the country,* continuers' to depend 
frankly upon J;he pastoral tradition of community of 
life; it is the type of the past, and tends to decline. 
The othet, represented by th^ children whd emigrate, 
has resolutely abandoned the old traditional supports; 
it is not jealous of the preference given to the heir, 

* Demolins, Les Francis d’aujourd’hui, p. 62. 
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because^ it feels able by its industry alone to earn 
raoney more quickly than he can.” ^ 

Nevertheless the family community is found to 
'perds^, not only among the pastoral |)eoples, bht also ^ 
among the olive^growers of Provence, and the vine- 
growers of Aj^magnac. . ' ’ ^ ’ 

“ L’Armagnac,” M. T -audet tell us, “ is perhaps the 
region of France which struggles most persistently 
. a<' ainst theb law of succession of the Code Civil. 
Iilgenious ways are devised of avoiding equal parti¬ 
tion. The institution of an heir, to whom is assigned 
the frfee 'oha/e (la quotite disponible), is habitual in all 
classes of society. It is generally the eldest son who 
is preferred. But sometimes the chpice of the 
testator falls upon the younger son, or even upon the 
daughter in preference to the son. Above all, tiie 
breaking" np of the paternal domain must be avoid e^ .. 

. .. . Ti^cv^emaining brothers and sisters continue to 
live under the same o roof. They like to live to- • 

I ^th^. ... In many families it is no rare thing to ^ 
find the old bachelor or old maid, the uncle or aunt, 
whp has abf\ndoned his rights almost entirely in' 
order to promote the establishment of a brother or 
sister * 'and guard against the family domain being 
broken‘up.” = ^ 

r 

A similar resistance to th^ dispersion o| the famiiy 
community is dound in Corsica and in'Anjou. ) In 
the latter district especially, we are told that “ to • 
separate, to break tke ties which bind them to each 
other, to renounce the life in common,'causesdhem 
extraordinary distress. . . ., Parents keep their 
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married children with, them, by family arrangement 
or as salaried servants: at the death of one the 
survivor holds uncontested, sway and maintains the 




commod life. ... In the upper class great efforts 
are made to'm^^ntain the position of the family by 
.'artificial.. proceedings., The great proprietors have 
been established on their estates for generatioiis by 
means of a system of integral transmission. The 
great problem for every family is to avoifi the com¬ 
pulsory division and transmit the estate entire to the 
eldest son. To enable them to do so they dream’ oi 
a rich marriage, by means of which the eldest -soji can 
compensate his brothers and sisters. It is hoped 
that the other brothers, generally in the army, may, 
thanks to their uniform, marry well enough to be 
moderate in tbeir claims, when the time for division 
comes. The girls are kept at home, ior ..attit of a 
dot to marry tfem, or are even sent to a conyent.” 


That in the long run the law will prevail is 
possible, and the Family will cease to find its strength 
id relation to a common property in proportion ,as 
the individual members feel themselves capable of 
achieving ,.an independent career' through their ‘owp 
exertions. But it is not ihconceivaBle <tliat as France 
finds her rural populatipn flocking into the cities, 
where every' country youth first seek^ ‘his fortunes, 
she may reconsider her policy, and either attqpipt to 
throw the weight*of legislaticgi'the'other way, or 
leave Ahe» people free to handle their property as 
' Les Franfais.fi’aujourd’hui, pp. 354-65'.’ 
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may^seem best in tbe interests of the Family as a 
whole.» 


*• 

^^Shen we turn to Germany we find* the State \ 
exercising its influence in an exactly opposite direcj 
tion.^ In ‘Prussia, ^fter a Ibng series of reforms' 
designed to break dojviJ the feudal dependence of 'the 
peasantry upon the nobility, and to encourage an 
increase of^ee j^easant proprietors, a reaction h^a jet 
in which—as in France—takes the form of limiting 
the peasant’s freedom in disposing of his property. 
But instead of enforcing equal division amongst the 
children, Prussian legislation favours a form of 
,primogeniture under which the^ land aAd homestead 
must pass undivided fp one heir (the eldest ^n Jiy 
prefesence), a^d the remainitig children can%be pro¬ 
vided tOT* only from other sources ^or by a saaaB- 
^iarg^.-iff5on the estat'fe. It ia true fhat this la,w of 
Anerbenrecht*” applies primarily only to a certain 
of properties known as “ Eentengiiter,’’ and not* 
to freehold land; but there seems no doubt that tl:^g 
State desires^ to* see it applied universally, and that 
the tendency is for its sphere of application tp in¬ 
crease.* The policy is variously ascribed,t6 different 
motives., HSfr Brunifer,. in his Grundtuge der 
deutschen Rechtsgeschichte* s^e&ks, of ij»as directed 
against‘the ot^erburdening of the land with mort¬ 
gages, an^ As* pverdivision info too small holdings. 
Brentano, on the flthfir hand, regards it as the out¬ 
come of a reactionary movement on the part *of the 
tlun^erthum* and an attempt* to reintroduce feudal 
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conditions amongst a free peasantry. But it does 
not appear that the State has^ been in^uenced by 
consideptions either of the type of Family to be 
favoured, cr pf justice towards the individual mem¬ 
bers of the Family, in pursuing its policy. Indeed, 
Brentano"maintains that in int?'oducing the law the 
State has been concerned merely for tlie maintenance 
in good condition of the land, and not at all for the 
people upon the land. He represents the -..rgument of 
its main supporter. Dr. Miquel, as follows : “We re¬ 
introduce the feudal system by which the succeeding 
heir is favoured at the expense of his WbtKhrs ^nd 
sisters; for when the State makes such sacrifices in 
order to found a new peasantry, it cannot, of course,^be, 
gtjided by a sentimental regard for persons, but only 
by regard for ihe productiveness of the, newly-created 
It is not man who is the object ancf aim of 
national economy ; fo’’ the clefir understandiL*" of tha, 
Manchester School it was capital, and for the w;^ 
agrarian politician it can be nothing else tlian 
farm.” 

Although the State was not primarily interested 
in the Family, it could net of course be ignored that 
it was directly interfering in its managebaenf and 
organisation, and the jusMfi&ation ofidted took, the 
line of Le Play’s argument in defence of the famille- 
souche. It was necessary, it was said, that the 
‘ younger brothers and 'sisters should be sacrificed for 
the sake of preserving the estate in the possession 
c of the “Family. Moreover, the apparent sacrifice wa§ 
really a benefit, inasmuch as a shelter \^as preserved 
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for‘the. old age of the younger members, while the 
heir worked* hard throughout his life in^ order to^ pay 
their aiinufties from t\e estate. In short, the attempt 
"is lAa^e to represent the compulsory “ Anejbenrecht ” 
as parallel to the voluntary and .cusibmary com- 
piunity of property, to whichf as we have^ seen, so* 
many of the European peasants still cling. 

But the parallel does not really hold. There is no 
cbmmunity^f property under the Prussian »Ap er- 
bSnrecht ”; the* brothers and sisters are neither 
intended nor expecfbed to stay on in the home; and 
^ their cihin? upon the estate—which at best is very 
small—expires‘after the lapse of thirty-three years, 
^at the time, that is, when they are most likely to need 
,a shelter.^ 

Aijd most important difference of alt, the arrange¬ 
ment is*a compulsory one, and forced upon a peppl/\^ 
^^Jiose t^^iffitions and customs aye opposed to •it. Nor 
il it possible for ttem to avoid the law by any* 
B^tuaragreement amongst themselves, as the French, 
peasant avoids h^s laV; for the State* being for the 
most part landlord of the “ Rentengiiter,” has a direct 
interest in seeing its provisions carried out. Brentano, 
■who 'iS sttrongiy opposed to the policy, deecribes its 
effect In Polish Prussia ^s follows: “ Thp ‘ Aner- 
benrecht ’ conflicts so strongly with tjie sense *of 
justice »f the Polish people that many are prevt^ited 
by it fnom taking land. Aygainj it often happwis that 
a father who holdai land would sta^" at home to culti- 
' yate it while the sons went to the industrial districts 


* Brentano, p. 835. 
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of the west, where money wages are higher,'where 
they^would sa^^e money and send it home‘to ]je*U8ed 
to.wards the purchase of th?8 land. Or if'th^ estate 
I were larger, the, father would cultivate it witji'his^ 
grown children,, and so save the wages of hired 
servants,* and be able^ the sooner to extinguish hi§ 
debt. Under ‘ Anerbenrecht^’ neithter arrangement 
can survive, and in very many cases the existence of 
the^ holder of a ‘ Rentengut ’ would be ,y>ndangered. 

Hence the Polish associations for acquiring land haV'e 

« 

reverted to purchasing land for Capital instead * of 
rent, and to self-help instead of State-helpj” ^ ’ 

And as with the Prussian Poles, so‘also will it be, 
thinks Brentano, with the other peoples affected by 
the law. “ I have ho doubt that so soon as the 
peasants have* practical ^experience of the chan,ge in 
.law of succession, the children will 'teUve the 
homestead when they are old enough to ‘seek worj;^ 
in the town, since their work.upon -the farm would 
j)rofit the heir alone, and not themselves.” ' Heime^ 
the probability that the peasants will avbid acquiring 
land under the conditions attaching to “ Renten- 
guter.” “ Should this nqt be so—if the law of suc¬ 
cession of ‘ Rentengiiter ’ becomes appKcable w*ithoiit 
modification—then the excluded teils must’ utilise 
their scanty, allowance to hasten into the towns or 
to foreign countries, where they wouki have- better 
fprospects of success.” ^ ‘ „ 

If Brentano’s vi6w of the situation is correct, we get 
the appare'nt paradox that the Prussian and French 
* Bisentano, p. 347. 
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law' of <inlieritance, though directly opnosed in their 
policy, «have the saqie result in breaking up* the 
family life, and hastening the exodue from cyount/y 
to town. The truth would seem to J)e»that any 
legislative interference with the relation between the. 
Family^and jts property which ‘does not accord with 
the custom^ and traditions of the people will, just's® 
far as it is operative, break through the ties which 
hold the members of the Family together. And ’\yh 911 
the mgmbers of the Family have once been brought 
to regard their interests, as conflicting, they have no 
choice Sut eto separate. If circumstances permit of 
each acquiring sufficient land for his maintenance, 
4 ih^ may still continue on the land; bift in Western 
’■Europe this can rarely happen now, and nothi^^g 

■9 9 

remains^ut f(v the majority ‘fco seek their fortunes in 
the towns or in emigration. j ^ 

j^s-Th^ Jne law will, n&t always succeed at once in ^ 
prevaUing agaffist tradition and immemorial custom 
, w§ iiave already * seen ; and a striking instance is • 
cited by Brentano in which a law attempting t£> 
regulate succession not Only failed to take effect, but 
met with such deterpiined opposition from the p^ple 
tlrat it had to be yithdrawg. “ About th^ same time 
that attempts* were beln^ made in FranOe to re¬ 
introduce th§ droit d’aine^se, we fin(i»the West¬ 
phalian *ProviiIcial Assembly, which was dominated 
by the* pobilil^, proposiAg fo ^introduce a legal 
‘ Anerbenrecht.’” ‘In’lSSS a law was passed, and in 
1*842, owing to the determined opposition of the 
peopje, it was repealed. Thp* failure was the more 
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curious in th)»t “Anerbenrecht,” the inheritanii^e'by 
one ijhild, was already customary in manj families, 
and thf law m applicable'only in cases of inliestacy.^ 
But “as s'opp d it came into force a storm cf dis- 
^content and vehement resistance arose among the 
peasantry, and the hostile feeling was j^o stro)^g as 
to lead to all sorts of attehipts to evade the law. 


Fictitious contracts were made to avert its applica¬ 
tion, and other similar measures devised ,At was oven 


reported that some of the peasants lived ‘in wilder 
Ehe,’ (SO as to have no legitimate children to whom 
the law could apply.” The reason for thiu opposition! 
lay “ in the infinite variety of needs arising out of 
the particula'f circumstances of each family. No law, 
however framed, could satisfy all these; but must* 
conflict with interests in one direction tor another.” 



CHAPTEE VI 

I 

• . • 

THE FAMILY AND THE STATE IN ENGLAND 

It is notable that in England at the present’ day 
neitKer the Family in general nor the law of inherit¬ 
ance? attracts much attention 'either from statesmen 

O 

or from econoinists. In the past, indeed, the system 
of Primogeniture has been made to play a most 
effective part in determining the social history of the 
people; and it still holds its own, b^th as a ‘custom 
and a-if the law of intestacy, with respeSt to the 
inheritfliT^e of land. JBut comparati^^^ly fe^y FaMies 
•in England are noV, directly affected by regulation^ 
or, ^?ui5toms ’attaching to the inheritance of land. 
Xmongst » peasantry whose sole 'opportunity o*f 
making a bvelihood lies in the actual possession* of 
land* it is of vital importance whether or not each 
member»of a FaiAily can in some way share ill that 
opportunity*? but to ^ fieople long accustomed to 
regard their living as depending upon tlieir wage- 
earning capacity, questions of the inheritance of 
landed pr(?perty become^ of piinor importance. In 
England for 'thg g?:eat mass of the people their 
dependence upon the land is so indirect .an^ remote 
that the introduction of such a law as the Prussian 

135 . • 
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“ Anerbenrecl^ ” would have no appreciableJ effect 
upon ^ their lives. A law of equal division,^ as in 
France, would te applicabloy^ of course, to all Families 
\possessihg movai^>le property, as well as those ^pos- 
^sessing land' but here again the English working- 
dlasses depend so much less upon the investment of 
capital than upon their individjial skill and capacity 

d * «» . , . 

as wage-earners, that such a law would have little 
‘ effect either in increasing or diminishing ^t-beir pros¬ 
perity. That could only really be touched b^ 
legislation which should affect either the source Of 
those qualities upon which they mainly (^epcnd dbr 
earning a living, or the industries ih which those 
qualities are ayailable. 

In so far, indeed, as agriculture is one amongst 
other industries, any legislation affecting the distribu¬ 
tion of land would also indirectly affect the fiosition 
of the wage-earr.ers employed upon it. If itKjre lan<^ 
•^3 made available for agricultural purposes, the demand’ 
for agricultural labourers may increase, and their 
position iihprovO. If, again, the acquisition of small 
holdings is encouraged, we may possibly revive a clas 3 
of peasantry in direct dependence upon the land, to 
whom' the law of inheritance may once more beuome, 
of importance. It is possible, therefcae, thal the 
timfe may yet come when Statesmen in England will, 
as on* the Continent, turn their attention to the 
questiontof controlling the <^escent of property m the 
Family. 

( 

If we turn to thehistory of the qaestion in 

<- c • 
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Eagl^^id we find, on the contrary, tlmt the relation 
between tKe Family and its proper|/y has b|en in 
the p^t a matter of anxious consid^ation to States¬ 
man^ and in later times to economi/bs. The'history; 
taken in its broad outlines, starts .frofif the position 
of the Angjo-Saxons. We ha-se ^ready seen how lan*d 
may be possessed eitigr in common by all members of 
a community, or by the Family, or by the individual. 
■Amongst tjhe Anglo-Saxons much of the land^was' 
held in commdn by the village communities—^^u'Clic 
property. But -what private property there was 
beldhged ^ot to the individual but to the t'amily. 

“ The economic unit amongst the Anglo-Saxons, as 
amongst other peoples at an early st^ge of culture, 
was not the individual but * the household. The 
property was the common property o6 all members of 
the household; all together were responsible for the 
action cf'4ach : the claims of one weve the’claims of 
•all; 'Industry .was carried on in common under tho»- 
^nidailce of tb.e eldest or father of the family.” ^ ^ 

It follo^f^ed Tronl this common possession of the 
property by. the Family that there was no inheritance, 
properly speaking. When the chief died the Family 
did'tfot die. • It continued as before to hold ancf work 
the land in-»eornmon, onl^ under the gui(Jance of a 
new chief. But should the Family break up, hnd 
cease ^herefoW to exist as an economic*unit, then the 
property -vV&ifld be equally diwided amongst *he male 
members ; and inasmuch as sucli a dissolution would 
tend to take place, if at all, at the death of the chiel 

* Brentano, p« 180. 
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)y whose authority it had been ruled, the divigion-of 
.he property ^ight not unnaturally cdnae „to be 
'egarded in tim| as a form *of inheritance fro^n the 
Patber. ' But ori^nally it would seem that whgn’ a 
divisi6n took'place the dead man himself was assigned 
his share >a share which took the form of .animals to, 
be s^icrificed or articles to be .buried with him', and 

( I 

which was in later times diverted to the Church, as 
payment for attending to the welfare of hi^soul. We’* 
fine! the same feeling, if not actually a relic of th^ 
same custom, amongst many of our people to-day, fn 
the pompous funeral rites which are held “bo v-e'^he 
dead man’s due from the surviving members of his 
Family. 

But there was always one portion of the famify 
property which was not -susceptible of division, and 
that was the homestead. Not only amon^t the 
Anglo-Saions, but also among.st the Celts“^notabl^ ^ 
*>in Wales) it was customary for this to be assigned to ' 
the youngest son. Various explanations have Doe.n 
given for'this custom (known as borough-English), 

'* and all seem to point to the f^ct that'the elder soqs 
had left the Family before the death of the father. 
In that case, whether they had already received •theii; 
full share of the property ' or i not, they would have 
made their own homes, aud it was natural that the 
old homestead should fall as his share to the son who 
had remmned longest under the rule of his parents. 
Blit even after division had bepome "prevalent, the 
holders < of -the divided property were held to be 
incapable of disposing,of their shares vrithout the 
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coiiseot of the relations; they could not, therefore, 
dispose of them by will. At the tima of the Cc^quest 
this shfle*xible tie between the Family and its pro¬ 
perty had somewhat relaxed, Brenicano jjhin'ks under 
the influence qf the Church, which-would be lihely to 
profit by the freedom of the? individual to bequeath 
to it prne of ’the f^imily property ; but the prevalent 
form of inheritance continued to be equal division 
amongst ^\)iale children, with the homestead goijag as 
his share to the youngest son. 

From this to 'the system of Primogeniture, which 
gave‘**th& property to the eldest son with total or. 
partial exclusion of the remaining children, was 
purely one of the most striking of tho many changes, 
introduced by the^ Norman Conquest. It could 
hardly hav^ been imposed'* even upon conquered 
people unless there had been some^ circumstances to_ 
asoffcen 'die abruptness of th,e change, an'd make it 
seem, to a tertain* extent, in accordance with tl^ 
^custom of the people. Perhaps the principal mediator 
would be* the old conception of the Family as a 
tjornmunity, which stiil maintained its interest in the 
family property as a wjaole, even after its^ actual 
“ appropriation to individual use. This conception 
mad*e .its influence ffelt, amongst the Anglo-Saxons 
in the restrictions imposed upon the^ individu'al in 
the disposal* of his land; and amongst their Norman 
conquerors in the exertions made by the fimdal head 
of the Family promote the fortunes of the younger 
branches. The feudal system was dot ’originally in- 
cyDnsisten^ with the equal - division of the property 
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amongst sons. , Brentano quotes from the o lihri 
feudor^im : “ ^asallo mortuo ad filios aequfditer 
per^inet feudumV’ ^ But even after Prim6ge?iiture 
had become^ firmlj- established as custom, and for a 
time even as^lawj the head of the Family and its 
junior branches have continued to regard themselves . 

' . I % • 

more, or less as a community with common interests. 

It is, of course, a long step from a community in 
which the property is merely managed b^ the he8,d ’ 
in the interests of all to one in which it is owned 
by the head, even though he may continue to bear the 
interests of all in mind; but the moral sente df fhe 
people might be less offended by such a step than by 
_ a change which would have brought about a complete 
dissolution of the Family. 

In the second place, tke people were, already, to 
^ some extent, prepared for the preference of one son 
above the ''others; by thp custom of borough-'English. •» 
I'he homestead, which went to 4he youngest son, 
must always have seemed the most important share , 
of the inheritance, as being the centre, not only of 
'the‘property, but also of the whole fardily tradition,* 
history, and association. And in the disturbed and 
dangerous times which followed upon the C6nqu&t ’ 
the concentration of power ir) the hands df' the eldest, 
and therefore presumably tbs strongest member of the 
Family*, might come to be recognised as an advantage 
eyen by the younger sons themselves. 

But the change in the family organisation was 
due, for ‘the’ m&in part, to the fact that the chief 

* Brentano," op. cU. p. 181. 

i 
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oWne^Mp of tlie land had itself changed. Instead 
of Tseionging directly to Families, it now belonged 
to th^ ying. “ Land was held by the Church, in 
re’tvym for dues of prayer or praise, bj; the knight 
in return for military service, by ‘the* small freeman 
in return ^or service and rent.’’ And when land 
was*lihus lield* as a fief, it became necessary for ijjie 
Famify to select a representative to be invested 
'with it; t^is representative was the eldest mepiber, 
'and from him the remaining members of the ^iPamily 
held 'their share of the inheritance as tenants. 

“ Wc«i tjiis function of the eldest member as chief. 
ruler of the family estate there developed gradually 
an exclusive right, i.e. Primogeniture.”. 

It was with respect to land granted to the Normans 
that^ the new method of inheritance ’first prevailed; 
the obligation to preserve the property intact ])eing , 
imposed "lis a source of strengj;h to tbfe Fanfily,^which 
'would enable4t to hold its own against a conquered* 
j>ut *h6stile p*eople. Amongst the Saxons the ultimalie 
ownership ftf tbe Idnd passed also to the Orown, and 
those who had previously been owners of small free- ’ 
hold properties (socage l^nd) now held them from a 
ieudhl tord in return for services and dues. Here, 
howdVer, tlf« (5rown dia^ no object in enforcing a 
strong organisation, and. the custom ^of equal* in- 
herita*ice w«w8 preserved for two hundred jg&tS after 
the GpnquSst.^ “ But the judges were in favour qf 
the feudal system. • Where it could not be expressly 
^ proved thdt equal inheritance had prevailed, in the 

' Breutano, p. 182. 
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past, they presumed in favour of Primogeniture. 
But no such proof was forthcoming when a P^mily 
had, so far held\together and no division had i^iaken 
place within, the memory of man. So here also, b^ore 
the end of fhe thirteenth century. Primogeniture 
triumphed;'except in Kent, where equal inheritance 
by the sons—the special mark,, of Saxon freedom— 
persists until to-day.” Even in Kent many lands 
have now been “ disgaveiled ” by the wiph of the"* 
owners, and subjected to the ordinary law of Primo-* 
geniture.* 

Amongst those of the peasants who held ^hek ^I&dd 
on servile tenure there was originally no inheritance, 
even by the Eamily as a whole. They worked the 
land in the interests 6f their lord, and he was sofe 
heir. Graduallj it was found convenient to recognise 
the succession of the children to the land worked by 
their fathers ; but it was always the Family as sucl^ 
^i/hich succeeded. But should tb.e Family break up, ^ 
then the land passed intact—for thC' lord would 
permit division—to one son, and this son, in analogy 
‘’to the custom of borough-English, was the youngesh 
“ The succession of the youngest was so universal 
amongst the serfs as actually to stand for a mark* ofL 
servitude. „It was for this reason that it‘disappeared, 
with few exceptions, in the course of economic pro¬ 
gress. ^ The commutation of services . into money 
payments> begins with Ahe -twelfth century. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ii forms the chief 
feature of the social development of the country. And 

* Cecil, •Primogeniture. '• 
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it is.characteristic that with this substitution of money 
payments for services there appears also the dhange 
in the» system of inheritance. Instead of the succes¬ 
sion* of the youngest, which had become a mark of 
servitude, the,aristocratic system • of Primogeniture 
. prevails,” and with Primogeniture thefe emerges 
also the problem of.tbe younger brother. • , 

‘ .We see;^then, that in England also Primogeqi^re 
*was introduced, by the State as a definite policy, 
designed to strehgthen the ruling powers ^by the 
cre«fCfbn ^d maintenance of great Families, able to 
hold their own in a hostile country. It was a 
practical recognition by Statecraft • of the close 
relation between the ^Family and the State, a relation 
which was ^to vary t^iroia^ succeeding* centuries 
betwe^ mutual support and the deadliest conflict, 

I- a,nd which led to constant efforts oi? one lide or the 
** other to diminish or enhance the greatness of thS* 
J^amily; and it *must be borne in mind that though 
the State Kas concerned itself little in the past with 
the familydife of the^^great mass of the people, yet 
no policy affecting the nobles, no privilege conceded 
'»to “dr blow ^ruck at the “ great Families ” could be 
altogether Without effecjb upon the more obscure. 
We have just seen how the introduction of Primo- 
genittlre spread through ^all classes down to the 
lowest. Even more important to the welf^e of th® 
people, though less*direct in its action, was the dis- 
4 . tribution of land effected by the varying success and 

1 Brentano, 183. 

a 
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failure of the great Families to maintain their estates 
intact and secure their transmission to their heirs. 

t '9 

• 9 

<■ < , , ^ 

Instead of following the whole course of legislation 

and custom in respect to Primogeniture in England 
and its efffect upon the Family, it will be sufficient for, 
the present purpose to select some" of the more 
characteristic moments as illustrations. The first of 
these is the creation of entails in 1285 by the Act^ 
known as de donis conditionalibus. This was a 
measure introduced by the greater feudal lords and 
the Crown to secure that the estates gl'antlid'‘t)y 
them should pass intact to the direct descendants of 
the man to whom they were originally granted, and 
failing the direct heir should revert to the lord, . . . 

“ the ownp’’ of land whi'fcb had been granted to .him, 
and his heirs could no longer alienate the estate or 
burden it'’with‘‘debt, either wholly or partially, foji 
longer than his lifetime; he became ‘the mere life 
riser of the property, and after his dekth it passed 
his eldest son, who then found himself in the same 
legal position. On the other tiand, thfe estate could 
not be confiscated for high treason for longer than 
the lifetime of the present owner.” ' A 'cVau^e* ofi 
special importance this to the feudal lord, * who 
naturally resented seeing his property confiscated by 
the Ctown because of his tenant’s misbebaviouri' 

^ Econotmically the efiect of the law was* reactionary. 
It secured, indeed, the feudal lords indheir rights over 
their ten^&,nts, ahd against any possible diminution of . 
the extent of their influence in so far as this arose out 
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^of landed property. But it also, at a time when 
‘ there was a great movement towards the ifnore 
intensi-^ Cultivation ’of land, secured that estates 
"^ohld remain under the control of one line o’f men, 

^ quite irrespective of their capacity or dfesire to’ im- ’ 
prove t^iem., And its effect ap<ffn family >relations’ 
and thh educaticfn of the young would seem to have 
been still worse. Bacon writes of this in terms which 
seem tQ justify all Le Play’s arguments in favour of 
nfaintaining a father’s authority by preserving’ his 
f liberty of bequest’: “ Entails began by a statute 
ma(J&*» Edw. I.’s time ; by which also they are so 
much strengthehed, as the tenant in tail could not put 
away the land from the heir by any act of convey- 
„ance or attainder, nor let it noV encumber it longer 
than his own life. But the mcenvenienae thereof was 
great; fjr by that means, the land being so sure tied 
^ppn the h^ir as his father could not put it frhm him, 
ii? maUe the son to’ be disobedient, negligent, and 
wa^efUr, often’mmrrying without the father’s consent, 
and to grow insolent in vice knowing that th&e could 
be po check qf disinherigon over him. It also made 
the owners of land less fearful themselves to commit 
murde:ffi, felonies, treasons, and manslaughters; for 
that they knew>ndne of these acts could hurt^the heir 
in his inheritance. It hindered men that had entail^ 
lands, that th^y could not i4nake the best of their 
lands by fine^tod improvement; for that non®, upon 
so uncertain an e^tatip as for term of his own life, 
would give him a fine of,any value, nor layany great 
stock upon th« land that might .yield rent improved : 
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and, lastly, these entails did defraud the Cro^n and 
many subjects of their debts; for that the l§n4 was, 
not liable longer than his own lifetime; AVhich made 
that the ^ing could not safely commit an ofi^ce’ ot ’ 
account to such whose lands were entailed, nor other , 
men trust them with loans of money.” ^ j ^ 

^ .This represents the high-water ndark in England 
of what we may call the subjection of the Family to 
its, property, its inability to handle it freely.in ^ the 
interests of the living, and at the same time of tEe 
greater security of the Family itself against dissolu¬ 
tion or obscurity. Notwithstanding thfe gK^itT'and 
obvious disadvantages of the situation, the nobles 
were strenuously opposed to any legislative change^ 
because of the protection afforded to them against con-, 
fiscation,by the Crown‘; and when they /desired greater 
freedom in dealing with their land, they contented 
themselVes with evading the law by means of l€;ga)3^ 
subtleties. But as time passed on the nobles ceasdd 
to be the pillars of the State; the Orown cancws^to 
regard the great Families as rivals rathfer than allies, 
and under Henry VIII. perihanent entails were m£.de 
finally impossible in Ep gland. ^ Laws were passed 
also which made it possible for landowneVs both •to 
sell theit land during their lifetime, afld to di'Spose of 
it by will ^t death : “ So it came to pass that from 
thef end of t‘he fifteenthHo the end of the seventeenth 

r i ' « „ 

I * Lord Bacon’s IForis,.Spedding and Heath, vol./i. p. 490. Quoted by 
Brentano in German, p. 188. ■ * 

® The^only. exceptions now are estates which have be’en purchased with 
money provided by Parliament and presetted to eminent men and their bei» 
in return for public services, t.g. Blenheim and StrathfieAdsaye. 
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^jenttiry*laiidowners had practically complete freedom 
pf dealipg with their land, both during life anfl at 
death. /Bift those are the two centuries in whicjji, 
‘for *bh^ first time in England, the transiticjp to more 
, intensive occupation of the land took place to any 
extent, whil§ at the same timo sSigland could boast* 
of a numerous afid free <!lass of small farmers.” 

In saying this Brentano probably attributes more 
plPsperity to the freeing of the land than is warraulied 
b^ the industrial history of England. One great 

feature of the earlier part of the period in question 

* • * 

wasT'lls*rap^ growth of sheep-farming, in consequence 
of which many Small holders were turned out of their 
farms, and the land thrown into great •sheep-walks. 
,feut when* once the land was freed there was always 
the probability^ of its Ibeing •put to gcJbd uge, since 
fhose w^ could not make it support them would gell 
^J;hose who could. 

' Uifder the Uudors,‘then, the policy of the Crown 
w^.dfrected towards weakening the great Families, , 
and in this pblicy it looked for its main support to 
thei people. Hence the l(?gislation prohibiting entails, 
which had for its effect t|^e loosening of that^ tie 
beiweA a*Family and its property which previously 
served t5o maiiftain the ^ascendency of a noble Family 
against the weakness due to* division, or against tfie 
dissolutwness oi any one menAer. 

But gandef the Stuarts the «policy was ag&in re¬ 
versed ; once moresthe aristocracy prevailed and were 
able to legislate in their, own interests. * For *118 the 
^gnificant felwture of the change lies in the reintro- 
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duction of entails; in England under the Modified' 
forixL of “ Settlements ” in the reign of‘ Charles II., 
and in Scotland as permanent entails under J<^mes I?.’ 
In both c^ses Brentano attributes the movement i^i* 
the 'first instance to the need felt by the nobles of ^ 
‘^protecting their eSuates against confiscs(.tion *for higji 
treason: “ But even after ^ilie need 6f promoting , 
themselves against confiscation for high'treason had 
parsed, both the new-fashioned English and the old- 
fashioned Scottish entails could not fail to be acce^- 
able to large proprietors. The limitations on aliena-' 
tion and indebtedness which they imposed the 

proprietor undoubtedly served to enlich at least one 
member in the family in each generation. And the 
more aristocratic th6 Government of Great Britain 

I ' I ' 

became,^,the greater would be the influence of this 
one member if he were very rich.” 

£)uring the last century the Family has' lost* muf^*' 
of its political importance in EnglaM. It is^^ue 
that the' ideas of the Crown and of 'the>Eoyal Family 
4re inseparably connected in the English mind; jiut | 
the Crown, as represented by the Royal Fariiily, no 
longer needs to maintain its supremacy either through 
the assistance of, or in donflipt with,,;bhe othor great 
Families of the nation,, On the other hand, the 
possibilities ‘ of being iijvolved in high treason are so 
remote, that the great Families no laager need to 
protect their estales from coi^fis<j^,tf6n by devices of 
settlemerrt and entail. N^or is there any serious 
political rivalry between them and th^-people. The 
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Cecil^may continue to have periods of predominance 
. ^n political administration ; the House of Elder Ifeons 
^^a^ now and again succeed in placing a check up^n 
some f)opular legislative proposal; but ,^1 are well 
• aware t^at thein influence is mamt^ined only in the, 
interests of ‘the nation as a ^^hme, and cannot be 

%♦ • f) 

pennan^ntlj; at variaude with the popular will. • If 
any serious conflict of interests remains between the 
persistence ,q| the aristocratic principle of Prjpujr 
^genituj:e and the democratic principle of the equality 
of brothers, we must look for ,it in the spheres of 
^ociaf^d economic life rather than of politics. 

, Jt was, in relation to the land question that an 
•economic conflict first J)ecame pressing and obyioup. 
Adam,Smith ijepresented it Hs*follows :* “ !»> Europe 
the law of primogeniture and perpetui^es of different 
^iads, prgvent the ^division of great* estates, *,and 
tfiereb^ hinder the multiplication of small proprietors. 
A^all proprietqf, however, who knows every part 
of his little territory, who views it with all the 
affection which ‘property^ especially small property, 
naturally inspires, and who upon that account tg,kes 
pl^sure not only in cultivating but in adprfiing it, is 
generally,of all improfe^s .the most industrious, the 
most intelligent, ^and the md^t successfuL « The same 
regulatidhs, besides, keep so'^much land out of Tihe 
market <thp,t 1;liere are always ftioi’e capitals fo buy 
thap there is Jand to sell, so that what is sold always 
sells at a monopoly price? The rent ne'^^er pays the 
interest of the purchase money, and is besides 
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burdened with repairs and other occasional charges 
to ■vt’hich the interest of money is^ not liable. . . , 
If, landed estates, however, were divicfed oequall^ 
among alh the children, upon the death of any pro- 
^prietor who left''a^numerous family,(the estal^e would 
generally be sold. * So much ^ land would come tc 
mgfrket that it could no lon'ger sell at ^ rqonopoly 
price. The free rent of the land would go nearer tc 
pay^the interest of the purchase money, and a small 
capital might be employed in purchasing l^nd as 
profitably as in any other way.” 

Here then was a clear case of conflict hetv^h the 
Family and the community, in so far as the Family 
found it ess^tial to its maintenance to preserve it? 
hold «pon the land by means of Primogeniture, and 
in so far^as any considei^able section of the community 
was in fact debarred from making its livelihood upon 
the land. AVhy was- it that ^ucji a clear conflict wal 
so slow to lead to any reconciling change ? Bren- 
" tano suggests the following causes. , *%, 

In the first place, the French Revolution with all 
its terrors had included the abolition of Primogpnifure 
and, entails. Hence there was a reaction in England, 
a reaction perhaps of feeljng father, than of reason,* in 
favour ctf leaving the old -ordeV undisturbed notwith- 

if 

standing its, disadyanta^fes. , 

In the second place, the class of sinaU cultivators 
which Adam Smith had "in mind, ajid which would 
mainly have profited by the brea'king up of landed 
estates, had already disappeared to a large extent. 
c Again, the increasing tendency towaWs cultiva> 
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ioil a large scale, due to the introduction of new 
methods, was all in favour of large estates ikther 
jihan si^pal? holdings. The significance of this chaise 
may i)e estimated by comparing the followjng passages 
from A. Smith ^nd Froude, the latter written just a* 
biundred years after the formen ^ » ’ 

'M '* • ' 

. • * ' • 

A. Smith, bk. iii. chap. ii. (1776)—“It seldom 

happens, however, that a great proprietor is a great 
fmprover. . . . ’ To improve land with profit, like all 
other commercial projects, requires an exact attention 
to "iffllall ^vings and small gains, of which a man- 
born to a great fortune, even though naturally frugal, 
is very seldom capable. The situation of such a 
person naturally disposes him to attend rather to 
ornapaent wl^ich pleases his.fancy, them tft. profit for 
which 5e has so little occasion. The elegance of his 
dfess, of his equipage^ of his^ house,»and household 
(furniture, are objects* which from his infancy he has-^ 
^c6n*a*ccustomed* to have some anxiety about. Th^ 
turn of minh wfiich this habit naturally forms, follows 
him when be comes to 'think of the improvement* of 
land. He embellishes perhaps four or five hundred 
etcr^s* in'*the jfieigh*bourhood of his house, at ten times 
the expense Ithich the lanci is worth after {jll his im¬ 
provements ; and finds that if he was tq improve* his 
whole •estate •in the same/manner, and he has "little 
taste for an^‘other, he wokld be a bankrupt before ^he 
had finished the tenth part of it. There still remains 
in both parts of the .United Kingdcwn ’soibe great 

.estates which have continued‘Without interruption in 

• • 
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the hands of the same family since the tim^ of f||ifdal 
anardny. Compare the present condition of those 
estates with possessions of "the small pro^rietiors iryjj 
their neighbourhood, and you will require no ptfier 
argument to convince you how unfavourable such 

extensive "property is’to improvement.” »• ♦ 

“ , «> 

a • „ 

Froude, On the Uses of a Landed Gentry (1876)— 
“And the farther what is called the land monopply 
is carried, the more, that is, the srnall estates are 
absorbed in the large, the better these duties will Be 
■performed. I don’t know how it may be ihi Scdw^nd, 
but I know that in England you can tell by the look 
of the country^which you are passing through whether 
it belongs to a large landowner or a small one. 
Compare ap estate own6d‘by^one man wif^h a hundred 
thousand a year,^ and a similar estate divided among 
a hundred owners with a thousand a year eaph. 0© 
which of these will the working tenarits find them-^ 
pelves best off? The one great man’s establislim^hj 
may be expensive, but after all it is but one. The 
expenses of the most splendid household will not 
reach^ a hundred thousand a year, or half that sum, 
or a quarter of it. The great man is dn a ‘pedestal! 

If he is evil spoken of, his pedestal becolules a^pillory. 
Th^tefore he, does not pre^ his rights when he might 
pres^ them, "the custom^N of the manor'-are gelierally 
observed? Farm buildings We kept in good condition, 
fences are in good repair, cottages have roofs whicji 
will keef) the rain out. You find churches, you find. 
schools, you find everything which public opinion. 
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dei^attds approves. Turn to the estate which is 
divided between the hundred less conspicuous pro- 
\ prieto^s. * Will an equal margin of income be forth¬ 
coming for improvements ? Will there .be the same 
consideration :^r tenants and labourers ) There can- 
, not be, because a hundred • private establishments 
have to be supported instead of one, and a huiid:^ed 
families struggling to maintain the position of gentry 
'jwith inadequate means. By them every faij;hing 
which their estate will yield is required for their 
ordinary expenditure. They are embarrassed. They 
mu^boriJ)w. Their obvious duties are left undone. 
You read the* story in unmended fences, in broken 
gates, in decaying farmhouses. At length a crisis 
comes, and unless entail interferes the land is sold to 
some oiie w]^o can better afibtd to ket^ it» 

Froude’s estimate of the advantages of large estates 
' isfay be an exaggerated one, bijt it ceriftiinly Represents 
•one'**of the reasons • why there has not been mori? 
cifange in tfie direction of subdividing landed prq- 
perty. Still another reason may te found in the 
fact that the* enormotis growth of manufactunng 
industries and commerces,, bringing life in the towns 
and fhe'possibilities of early marriage, ^afforde^ more 
attractive (Opportunities to the mass of the people 
than the cultivation of small holdings,^ and so pre¬ 
vented any popular demajud for legislation. More-' 
over, in^En^fand at any ikte, and to some extent^ in 
Scotland, the exelusion of the people from the pos- 
. session of the land does not necessarily flaean its 
^exclusion from the occupation and cultivation of the 
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land; ^nd should any considerable demand arige^for 
“ small holdings ” from people caj^able of cultivating 
theip, it ^is unlikely that any vested interest v({ill be 
allowed to stftnd in the way of the satisfaction of ^hat 
demand. The poHcy of “ back to the fand ” is likely 
to find a fstr more seribus obstacle in the almost com¬ 
plete .estrangement of the present; generation from a 
country life, than in the scarcity of available land. 
The latter can always be overcome, if need be, ^yj 
legislation; the former only by a change in deeply- 

rooted habits and capacities. 

0 < 

Nevertheless, in the first half of the last cellMry 
the monopoly became serious. At the’beginning of 
the century it^was shown that more than half the 
land in, Scotland was entailed in a few hands, and 
hardly any. Ava^ to be purchased. An attempt.,was 
mad^to modify Scottish entails to the less strict and 
less permanent'form of English Settlements, but 
Vas rejected by the House of Loids. 
f Under the English system of Settlements ^the^ 
entail is broken every generation and the land re¬ 
settled ; an opportunity being thus afforded to pro*- 
vide, at the heir’s expense, for the widow and younger 
children, as' well as for improvements of the jirop^fty? 
For a long-time this was regarded, says '^Brenta&o, as 
the'ideal syptem of inh^Itance, as a pillar of the 
constitution, both by the members of the ariste>cracy 
themselvfes and by tfioSe wko stood outsfde. But it 
could not permanently stand the test of changing 
public opinion‘^and economic development. In 1873 
the l^ew Domesday Book was compiled, to ascert&in. 
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tli^ fect^ about the ownership of land. It ^peared 
that in England and Wales four-sevenths of the land 
was<)wned by 4000 persons,and almost a hal^f by ^250 ; 
while in Scotland one man alone pos^egsed 1,326,600* 
acreg, and almost a quarter ofjpttfe land belonged to 
twelve persons, and half of it seventy. * “ . . . the 
details,,when looked into, do in part bear out what 
the agitators complained of. The House of Lords 
does o^D^more than a third of the whole ^arjg, of 
G^eat Britain. Two-thirds of it really belongs to 
great peers and coinmoners,, whose estates, are con- 
tiSfeally* devouring the small estates surrounding 
them. The remaining third, in and about the great 
.towns^ is subdivided, and ^the subdivision is con¬ 
tinually increasing^ but the land there alsjo is still 
fallii^ mainly into the hands of ^he ♦ich.” ^ It is 
little winder that public opinion ^vas impres.sed and., 
■^ou^t for some rqeafts to cheek the gfowingjiipnopoly. 

.^Ind^ public bpinioh was reinforced by the increasing 
I difficulties of the landowners themselves. They were 
finding that their land demanded more and more 
•inYCstmeift of capital, while it was becoming more 
and more burdened with charges in favour of others 
than tlie hmr., The conflict between ,thb interests of 
the youngs children'and those of the eldest son, who 
would chiefly benefit frolftj improvement of the estate 
and "needed capital to "v^rk it to advantage, became 
acute ; and ^it is principally to this conflict and jts 
• effect upon thS minds of the landowners themselves 
that Brentano attributes the “ Settlfed Land Act”,of 

1 Froude, On th6 Uses of a Lainded Gentry* 
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1882. 3j this Act the owner for the time ^bein!g<.^of 
a Settled Estate is enabled to lease pr sell at his 
discretion ^ the ^whole or part of his estate, haiji-ing 
regard to the interest of all parties entitled under fehe 
Settlement. The dnl^ part excepted from his dis¬ 
cretion of ^ale is the' principal residence with the 
parljc belonging to it. “ This doeJi not mean ,that the 
right to make Family Settlements and to entail 
property has been abolished. That continues as < 
before. But for the purposes of entail land is trea1;ed 
exactly as other forms of capital.^ Entailed land can 
be converted at any moment into any othen kin^of 
property. . . . Thus the fettering of the land by 
entails is abolished.” ^ 

With . this great change theye disappeared the 
principal reason for which the law of intestacy enfcrc- 
cing Primogeniture- with respect to land had been 

maintaiijifi^- If^could .no longer be argued that^ 
the inviolable connection between” a FamOy and its 
lapded property was the necessary' basis of an 
aristocracy; and in both Houses of Parliament bUls 
have been approved, though they have' nPt passed' 
into la^, which would have introduced tiie e(^ual 
division of lan^, as of other property, m cases of 
intestacy.* With respect to Jadd, therefore, Primo¬ 
geniture still persists, as a ^tistom recognis^ though 
not enforced by law. It is I'Ot unlikely td contihue; 
for, with thb Settled Land* Act there disappeared mot 
only the reason for it, but also the psrincipal reason t 

e 

* Cecil, Primogeniture. , 

® House of Lords, 1889 : "House of Commons. 1898 . 
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igainst it. The ability of the owner to part with 

which he cannot profitably cultivate remJves the 

ihiet source of conflict between the supposed interests 

)f the Family and those of the community; and that ■ 

)eing so, the public is little inclined fo interest its’elf 

n the dQmestic question whether a father will treat 

dh'his eflildfen alilje, or favour the eldest ^t the 
• ^ 
jxpehse'of the others. 

Thus the question is losing its economic sig- 
lificance and seems chiefly of domestic interest; 
Dul socially it still retains importance. There can 
Seftoo doubt that there tends to be a difierent typq 
jf social.organisation, as well as the development 
jf a difierent type of character, wherg a pre-eminent 
position in the Family is secured to the eldest son 
by endowing him’more lihepally with nyjney, and by’ 
^ivin'^ him a different education from the rest of. 
fche rising gfenerati^n, “ It wouM btf jiifficult,” 
w*$?es* Mr. .Courtney, “ to exaggerate the tenacity 
syittr which this system has driven its roots into 
English society, and dhe importan&e of its influence 
over the ^working off the constitution. Profoundly* 
conservative forces abide and flourish under it. 
Although the ihstitution of County Councils and 
the xTeforra* of District * Councils have taken away 
many* of the administrative functions of county 
magistrati^Si ^their judic^ influence is prai?tically 
intaft, and “ it is from tke owners of land that the 
magistrates *arg n^ainly recruited. What has been 
called the squirearphy is thus maintained over 
great pasts of England, .and an order has^ been 
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established, entrance into which is. an objecf of ' 
ambitioSi to members of the industrial and coi^'^ 
mercial classes as they grov; w&althier, andr^^on- 
tinuance m which is jealously guarded on the part 
of'thosfe who hkve been bom into it. The power of 
keeping together an(fchanding down from/ather to 
son a ^sufficient endowment of property is almo^ a 
necessary accompaniment of the existence of* any 
hereditary honours; and, the security of the House ■ 
of Lbrds, in which legislative privileges are hereditary 
along with titles of honour, would be seriously 
menaced *if it were not buttressed by the iafluep.!«S 
derived from the possession of large estates spread 
throughout the country.” ^ 

Whether such a systein is in the interests 'of the* 
[jommunity is a c^uestion which has been argued from 

j 0 5 

many j)oints of view, and will continue to be argued 
50 long as the system endures. The further questior^ 
>f how fir it is in the interests of the favoured* 
sou himself, and of how far injustice is, inflicted flpo^ 

it ^ 

ihe younger sons, involves further consideration. 

^ ^ Courtney, Working Constitution, p. 224. ^ 



CHAPTER VII 

I 

ON YOUNGER BROTHERS 

(• 

“ The power 'of perpetuating our property in our 
families is one of the most valuable and interesting 
cii’^iknsta^ces belonging to it, and that which tends, 
the most „to ‘‘the perpetuation of society itself. It 
makes our weakness'subservient to cour virtue; it 
grafts benevolence even upon avarice.” ^ 

To*be tolerably well assured that^when at laft we 
Ifluctantly loosen our» hold upon oui-^roper^ it will 
h#^njoyed and administered by our own childrerf 
ingtbad of passing into the hands of strangers, .js 
doubtless & great inducement to refrain’from con- 
auming itotoo freely^in our immediate personal’ 
gratification. But althoygh it affords a motive for 
Acciffiiuhitioiy, it ^an hardly by itself account for the 
persistent preference* throughout centuries of change 
of the eldest son at tho expense of the younger; 
indeed untfei ’the law ofi^equal divihon in Ranee 
parents sKoW themselves evep more stfienuously 
thrifty and sel^-denying in the interests of their 
children than in England. It is *the Sesire to 

* Burke, Smlution in France, p. 60. 
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“ found a Family,” or to maintain one, that upholds 
the custom of Primogeniture amongst us, and 
is not altogether the same«thing as the des^t^ to 
• leave our children the means of prosperity jand 
cbmfoit. To some extent, of course^ it coincides; 
but there ‘are other and much more subtle motives 
copabined with it, partly selfish, partly iioble ‘‘hnd 
disinterested. 

If, we are to understand the persistence of a’ 
custom which seems at first sight s6 contrary to^ 
natural affection and justice, we must try in ‘the 
first place to enter into the feeling of those* to wSioln 
the Family is a very real and spiritual entity, com¬ 
prising far more than the hulnan individuals who 
may happen to be in existence at any nibmeni, 

’ For them the long line*- of ancestors still lives ;^^not 
the shadowy life of ineffectual ghosts haunting the 
scenes of 'past>/^ictivity, but a, life df great deed§ 
V>r noble achievements or unstained reputation 
echoing in the souls of their descendants, modldi^g 
their characters, influencing their wills, and through* 
them continuing long after the death of the body 
to be a living force amongst the living. And it is 
this inheritance, far more than anj^ material weiilth^ 
which the noblest desire to preserve, not only for 
theii- children’s children, but for the nation also. 
It is"'an inheritance', indeed, which cen never be 
wholly alienated noy entirely dissipated; we„ can¬ 
not, even if we would, shake ojirselves free from 
those who have preceded us and from this point 
jf view the man who .knows nothing ef his own ^ 
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gran^^ther may boast as long a line of ancesy-y as 
l^lu^^^proudest “ Family.” But for him his ancestors 
^o l^ger i.ive; his cliaracter has not been paoulded 
by* tljie knowledge of strength derived jErom them, 
nor his emulation fired by the d^re to be worthy* 
pf them. He does not see fiimself as oile link in 
a chSin of' spiritual olife binding the generatiopp 
together; and he is ignorant of the rich possibilities 
Vhich lie buried in his nature. No voices speak to 
dm from the past of what men with like tempera¬ 
ments to his may do; no echoes of past failures 
wafif^liim 'where his own peculiar dangers lie.' His 
inheritance is there, but he is unconscious of it; and 
being unconscious of it, he can neither control it nor 
benefit from it as the man may do to whom ^t is^ a 
living, reality^ ’’ * =• 

It seems at first sight a paradoxical thing to 
‘suggest^that an inheritance such as tlife, so*s^ritual 
hirtif? nature, so strong in its spirituality, can depend ' 
upcdi’such a material fact as maintaining a strong, 
hold upon the family acres. Cannot a man be 

mindful of kis 'ancestors as well in a back street as 

« 

in a country house ? be as, nobly worthy of th^pa in 
p®ve“r^y a®8 in‘wealth ? Yes, no doubt, he? can ; but 
then h? ^mu^ be a hian of exceptionally fine and 
imaginative character. Associations of.^place play 
a very ‘large, "if unrealised., part’ in preserving *this 
spiritual ynlieritance. Amongst i the peoplSS who , 
practise ancestor - worship it is always the old 
.domestic hearth which is sacred to ♦the departed ^ 
fathers, and it is around the family homestead that 

* * ^ -Kir 
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their ^spirits haunt. And so it is with us alpa * It 
is on the domestic hearth that the sacrednesi^.<'6f 
the Fan^ily is most strongly feli and guarde^,^ it is^ 
around the j>ld homestead that we find again ^dst 
often* and most easily the spirits of our ancestors. 
I'heir memories and traditions live, not /inly in the, 
i^inds and hearts of the neighbouring" people, bht in | 
the actual features of the country which have been 
moulded by their hands and wills. It is littfd 
woncfer if in parting from his ancestral home th^ 
owner feels that he has loosened *his hold also up8n 
another and a far more important inh^ritanlb' of 
which he has no right to deprive his children. 

But there uis more in it even than this. So long 
as the ^ old home remains, it is not only a,Jink which 
binds together past and future* into ^^one present il 
Fanjily ; it also holds in one the different members 
of the liVing 'Family^as no other place can do. '^€^' 
scene of a childhood passed in “common, of joys'^'^iti^ 
griefs shared in common, becomes in later* lift a 
meeting-place where old relations can ^0 renewed, 
old feelings revived, and hew joyS and sorrows 
awaken the old sympathies, and where again the 
younger generation can meet and kilit the ‘ttSs «f 
friendship for the future. Hrfless the’‘^familj^ home 
dobs this for its sons and daughters, it falls far short 
of its highest function; ^ut that it dwes do “this in 
bhousarrtls of cases Qan* hardly be denied. ^ . 

One powerful motive, then,, which tends to 
oerpetuktidn of Primogeniture is the desire of thQ, 
Family to preserve for itself a permanent centre of ^ 
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famiij life, which will not only facilitate intercourse 
aiifitmgst the living members of the Family, but will 
f,lso ejip.bl4 them to * maintain their hold upon the 
familj spirit and tradition. It fears^ and with 
some justice, that division of i^ • property would’ 
sooner or later bring about> its own dissolution.* 
Even‘^;hougA it’s members should achieve individu- 
ally wealth and reputation, yet they would be 


sb'attered; and without any permanent common 
i^iterest the bonds holding them together in* one 
spfi:itual whole might be weakened. It is the 
^owej» of ^le living spirit of the past, even more 
than the pawei* of the dead hand of the past, which 


j)erj)etuates the “ land-sj^stem ” of Englajid. 

Anotlfer element which enters into the motive, 


and which probably predominates wifch^those wAo 
set themselves to “ found a Family,” is the desire to 
■perpetuate one’s own n^me. There arc* perhaps few 
Vould not wisA .to say “ non omnis moriar ” ; 


but Tthere are’ few again who can hope to achieve ^ 
such personal distinction as will of its’elf rescue their 
name from oblivion. T'hey look therefore to their 
children to carry on the ijame, and pass it forward 
thcoil^ successive* generations—a lingering refic of 
its original owners, which may still sound in the ears 
of men long after their visible forms have been 
obliteraljed. ^ * ^ ’ * 

But ibr this they desire not .mgrely the ptfspetua- 
ti<yi of the name ;»its^actual continuance or extinction 
depends upon whether .or not there arp son^ to bear ^ 
it^ and that a^ain has little or nothing to do with the 
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possession of property. It is rather that tl),e^name, 
should continue to be well known, to be often sp<^n, 
to carry, weight, and that the bearer of it '^sh^ttla by* 
that very fact be influential amongst his neigljbo’urs* 
'and contemporarief\; and the kind of influence desired 
IS one which naturally attaches itself to the possessiojj 
pf land. In former days such (possession carried with 
it, to a large extent, actual proprietary rights over 
t(he people occupying the land; and even at ,tB.e 
present day the position of the landowner gives hii|[ 
an influence over those who livfe upon his estate 
which he could rarely acquire in any V>thei»way.^ 
Moreover, the possession of land efisuses the con¬ 
tinued influence of the Faihily in one neighbour-^ 
hood-,, and in England at any rate it generally 
ensures the dhtual, if* sometimes intejmittent, pre- 
senpe of the family there. Now, there ^is nothing 
so fat;§,l 'to pTestige and inflaence, especially if ttat 
prestige and influence have no very solid basl^^ 

4 ^4^ %ni I 

^intrinsic merit, as change of sutroundings. .The 
newcomer in a place not onl^ depends upon his own 
merits for any influence he is to a'chieve; he nfay 
have long to wait before, a chance presents itself of 
manifestiiTg ^those merits^. Hence a*Family*which 
leaves its home may fall ' into ob^diirity' merely 
because in^ its new surroundings it h^s no weight 
of ‘tradition and familiarity to kfiep i1? before 
men’s ‘fhinds. The policy therefore of * the man who 
desires to found a Family is to attach it as firn|ly 
as possible tfe some definite ^ portion of land which 
may serve to perpetuate the prestige bf the family 
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namV, kresj)ective of the merits of any part^bular 
repr(^sentative. , 

'• And? given the end in view, the means ^adopted 
seem ■a.t any rate to afford the best chaupe of success. 
It is no doubt a loftier ideal the-t one’s descendants^ 
should maintain the family influence by pre-eminence 
in their various voeai^ions; and there is no doubt 
either that the family influence would thus be far 
Ignore widely spread. But to the unimaginative eye 
(f the ancestor there is something too intangible 
about an influence which he canpot foresee in> all its 
jdetail, an4 for which there may be “nothing to 
show ” which will compare in concreteness with his 
tOwp power over his tenants or his treeS. Moreover, 
even though he be a man of ability himself, he bjas 
no means of ensuring that his ability shafi be passed 
on to his descendants, or even tO) his own son. 
t*rfmog 2 P,iture fails hifli and settlements are of no 
a^l when the property consists in personal qualities, 
apd* he sees no jcertainty of rescuing his name from> 
oblivion but by attaching it to the soil through t^e 
mediupa of hi^ eldest son. 

’ ) 

But the questiion is complicated, aud has been 
from the first, by the problem of the younger 
brothers. tflem belongs the line ,ofj ancestors, 

the farnily spirit, the old traditions, in no less a 
degree ‘than tp the first - born; 'and it has always » 
b^n felt necessary to justify the preference of the 
•eldest as being in some way conducive to thet 
interests of *ihe others. It, is in the attempt, to 
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meet this difficulty that the interests of the /eudal 
Family have most often tended to conflict with the 
interesto of the community at large; wHile^* at the^ 

, same time it, is in the younger brothers that w-e find 
,the natural trahvntion to the essentially modern • 
Family of' to-day. ’ •' ^ -> 

<• The original theory and jlrectice was, as we have 
seen, that the eldest born held the estate in trust for 
the younger members of the Family, an^ was expect^ 
to provide for them out of it or upon it; and tmis, 
practice has continued longest where the family pro¬ 
perty is regarded as a business which al?^ takS’theij^ 
part in working. The difficulty first,' becomes acute 
when the property is expected to maintain the Family, 
w.ithout any return on their, part, and it is found* 
sooner or l&ter whereve/ there is an aristocracy, which 
disdains to wo^’k for its living. The following story 
from J’.enophbn’s MemorahilVa shows how is'<th1e , 
troublesome question of the “'poor relation ” wffiT^s 
' genteel as well as poor; and it shows also a very 
practical method of solving the difficulty. Socrates 
noticing one day that Aristarchus lobked glooihy, 
asked him if he was in- trouble. He answered: 

“ Yes, Socrates, I am in sore straits indeed. ’Efer 
since the party strife declared itself in’the city, what 
with the jr’ish of ;^eople' to Piraeus, ajvd the whole¬ 
sale banishments, I have^ been fairly at the inercy of 
piy poor deserted ‘ female relatives. Sistprsj* nieces, 
cousins, they have all come floclfing to me for protjpc- 
, tion. 1 have fourteen free-born souls under my single 
roqf, and how are we to live? We cah get noting^ 
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out'of,the^ soil—that is in the hands of the e^my ; 
nothing from mj house property, for there is scarcely 
• a livifcg Soul left in the city; my furniture^? no one 
will ,buy it; money ? there is none to 1^ borrowe*d— 
you would have a better chance t^*find it by looking 


.for it on the road than to borrow it from a bankei. 
Yes,^Socrates, bo stand by and see one’s relatives die 
of hunger is hard indeed, and yet to feed so many at 


“such a pinch impossible.” 

^ Socrates then proceeds to remind Aristarchuk that 
other citizens with households quite as large not only 


manage -v^th the aid of their industry to feed* them, 
but also tp make a large profit. Is it because they 


are b^ter educated iri useful arts thijn Aristarchus’ 
relative ? Aristarchus assure’s him that, on the con¬ 
trary, his relatives are quite as capa^e, but fhat 
the others are barbarians, while “ m^ kinswomen are 
«f?«3e-born ladieh” “Then,” asks Socrates; on the 
'^rohnd \hat they are free-born and your kinswomen^ 


yoh'think tiiat they ought to do nothing but eat and 
sleep ? ” And he presses home the filly of* a life spent 
in genteel idleness: “ Do human beings in general 
attain to well-tempered manhood by a course of 
idlfti^, ob by “nareful attention to what will be of use ? 
Whiclf will <4?elp a man th*e more to grow in justness 
and uprightness—to be up and doing, or to sit with 
foldeci haitiia fevolviilg the ways and’means of^xist- 


eniSe \ As things stand, I expec.l; there is no-Jove lost 
j^etween you.* You cannot help feeling that they ari 
.. costly to you, and'ih^y must see that^you find them 
,a burthen.’!? 
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Aristarchus is convinced of the wisdom pf Spcrates’ ; 
argument, and borrows money to start manufactures. 

“ A capital was provided ; wools were purcliasctl; the* 
goodman’s relatives set to work, and even whilst, they ' 
breakfasted they wprked, and on and on till work was , 
ended and they supped. Smiles took the place of 
frowjis; they no longer looked askance with suspicion, 
but full into each other’s eyes with happiness. They 
loved their kinsman for his kindness to them. 
became attached to them as helpmates.” And so thejj 
incident of “ distressed gentlewomen ” closes. 


It is to be feared that, with our modern forms of 
industry and ithe greater complexity of the business 
world, there are few Heads of Families who would 
find themselyey capable of organising their dependent 
relations into an industrial community; while the 
unpractical education of our gentlewomen leaves the* 
■rmajority of them hopelessly incapable of earning t? 
living. Moreover, there has perhaps never beeh a 
time in England when a Family of the feudal or 
aristocratic type would not have regarded such an 
expedient for maintaining, itself as unsuited to its 
dignity and position. Yet many a great Famify*has 
sunk into obscurity which might? have flourished with 
incireased prosperity if its members had not taken it 
as a‘matter of coursb that they were to be maintained 
in idlenoas. But soips and daughters have had to be 
' provided for, so long as the power c)f d^ing so remaine^, 
and we inu&t ^describe briefly,, wLat have been the., 
actual expedients resorted to, so far as they are knoWU; 
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* Ja thp early days of feudalism in England there 
was little prppert;^ of any kind except land,^ and 
therVfore practically no means of making, provision 
for, the younger children out of.j 3 apital. The 
daughters seeija to have been le.%s’of a problem than 
the sons^ Then, as now’, there was ’always the 
prospect 01 marrmge, and in those days it was J}he 
business of the subjects of the feudal lord to provide 
the dowry for his daughters; while if they did not 
marry, they might either occupy a corner in the old 
*home when it hald descended to the eldest spn, or find 
a ISst re^ge in the cloister. 

B^t the ^ounger sons were less easily bestowed. 
Jn the days of fighting, the strength of the Family 
woul<^depend not a.,little upon their strong arms^and 
if they we^je to be firmly attached to the family for¬ 
tunes, then proper provision must Jpe made for^them. 
?f the.^Family was great in ,the lane? and the estates 
large^, it* was common for some of the younger menit 
bers to hold a |)art of them under the chief by the 
System known as “ subinfeudation.” For others there 
were rich bishoprics, abbeys, and churches ; and others 
would enter into military service, or become.^oldiers 
^>f fortune. * Or again, some would be<?ome judges, 
and {^ren€i!no thinks) would use their influence in 


that capaqity^ to underriiine the pow,pr of Primo- 
genitftre. ® | 

Batkin **1290 subinfeudation'was made ^fllegah in 
^he interests of»t^ great lords who lost their rights 
to the dues and services attaching to\ the land wh^n 


1 Brentano, p. 183. 
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their Ifenanta sublet it. The land must eith/er be^sdld 
outright, in which case the new tenant would owe 
allegiance, direct to the feudal lord, or not' dil^ided ’ 
at all. But ,the introduction of entails prevented 

€ t 

the complete alienditjon of any portion, of the family 
estate in the interests of'the younger brothers; and , 
it .would indeed have been contrary to * thfe whole 
policy of the time. An aristocracy which depends 
foir.^ its influence upon landed property. can only’j 
maintain its distinction by means of a system of | 
Primogepiture or some modificatidn of it. It is 
. said that at the end of the fifteenth century there 
were in Brittany no less than twenty-fivO' thousand 
nobles leading" the lives of peasants upon diminu¬ 
tive^ estates which were constantly being further 
subdivided.^ ' And it can hardly be maintained .that 
the English landpwners were, from their owp point of 
view, il].-a^vised in attempting- to avoid sucb- a fate * 
’for their descendants. MoreovCT, it was by main-” 
taining the family influence intact in ’one strong ha*id 
that lucrative posts were obtained for the younger 
brothers in Church and State, and the Eamily was 
enablejl to maintain its pre-eminence as a whole. So 
long as prohiof.ion in the various professions depended 
upon family influence it is probable that, generally 
speaking, tl^e younger brothers benefited—if not as 
greatly as the elder—j yet more than the^ would have 
dope uiSder the systeih of division. Bacon, -as we 
have seen, attacked Primogenitijre'on the groun^jj 
^hat it was fi^al to the proper ‘upbringing of the-. 

1 Demolins, Les Frcmfais d'aujourd’hui, p. 413. 
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elcjlfst s©n, whose moral character was undermined 
by his certaijaty of succession. Sir Matthew Hale 
def^ds" it on the correlative ground that, wljile it 
saarifices the eldest son to a life of ^gnified leisure, 
the younger sons are forced to distinguish themselves 
in active dife; and since hi’s time the ar’gument that 
it is^ the yotinger, sbns who really benefit by 'Primo- 
genifure has frequently been repeated. Sometimes it 
ig on the ^ound of character: by making an eldest 
son, it is said, you ensure that there is “only one 
fool in the family ” ; and there is just so mu^h of truth 
ii^the paradox that it undoubtedly is easier for the 
man wh® whst work to lead a useful life, than it is 
/or the man who can choose whethei’ he will work or 
not. The civilised, world still wavers between^ two 
theories o:£ education : the’ one, that "life should be 
made easy ; ^he other, that life sbpuld be left hard. 
The .ajjudent of peoples, the-*sociolo^lst or economist, 

* sees^that strength'and progress are best attained by 
^ the people who can only maintain themselves i>y 

'strenuous effort, and, instances are not unknown of 
attempts tio create artificial hardships as a spur to 
ind^ent races. ^ But the father who is faj-seeing 

* and strong-minied enough to choose this method of 
dealing wifti his younger sons as a deliberate policy, 
will hardlyifa^il to give his first-born al^o the advan- 
tage‘of it. ® 

• ® \ 

ji ' “Last century ^ was proposed by several economists that the chestnut 
C trees of Corsica should te done away with, in order t^at ^the inhabitants 
might be forced to wor*t ; aijd for two years at the end of the eightee^nth 
century it wap actually prohibited to plant fresV trees of this species ” 
(Jleraolins, Les Fran^ais d’aujourd’hui, p. 174). • 
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Gei^ferally speaking, however, the argument f'^at 
Primogeniture is for the benefit of the younger sons 
has been based upon an economic rather thali an 
ethical principJ®. It is the family influence, main¬ 
tained by accumulating the wealth of the Family 
in the hands of one man, which is to secuie the for¬ 
tunes of the younger brothers, either by establishing 
them in comfortable sinecures with assured incomes, 
or by them a career where even a 

moderate amount of energy and ability must reap a 
rich harvest. And this function of Primogeniture 
■has extended beyond the days of feudalism in *Its 
stricter sense. Brentano speaks of the eighteenth 
century as “the time of political corruption, of 
^inequres, of the distribution of riphly endowed places 
in the Church, the civil service, and the, army, not 
according to merit, but according to fymily. connec¬ 
tions . .<^. the Eldest sen inherited the estate^: the 
inheritance of the younger sons cbnsisted^in the well- 
paid places and sinecures in Church and State.” 

Ip the first quarter of the nineteenth century much’ 
the same system prevailed or was thought ‘‘to preyail. 
Writing in 1832, Colonel PerronetThompson says On 
the law of Primogeniture the^e is no nepessity to insist 
upon the fact, that ten thousand a year In the hands 
of one son would only be a thousand a yeer apiece in 
the hands of ten, ani, that this would not malce the 
spm. more than it was before.* But, in t,he first place, 
there is the direct consequence th^t the nine junior 
sceis are injurec? by the rule; a&d, in the,next, there 

1 He is referring to Chalmers's argument, quoted below. 
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is the indirect consequence—of vastly great4 con¬ 
sequence to t^ie public than the other—that the 
infliWnch and power thus created in the hands qf the 
eldest brother are employed to procure a maintenance 


for the younger brothers out of* the pockets of the 
public. This is clearly thfe end and the organised 
plan of tfie systen?: of Primogeniture : the ten thou¬ 
sand a year is to be concentrated in the hands of the 
ejdest son, that it may act as a battering ran\,for 
procuring a thousand a year for each of the others, or 
'as much of it aS may be found practicable, by entry 
iirtS th^ public pantry and appropriation of the» 


victual that Is therein” {Exercises, vol. ii. p. 177). 

^ This theory of the deliberate organisation of Primo¬ 
geniture seems to bg derived by the author frorp an^ 
article in ^ French newspaper previbasly quoted by 
him,*which ^fleets the whole spirjit of the French 
Revo|j^tion in the view it takes of tHe English hier- 
’ archy: •“ The exercise of aristocratical power being 
attached to the" possession of great landed property, 
it is easy to see that,younger brothers can have no^ 


share in the* real estate which may be left by their 
relatives at their decease. The descendant^ of an 


“arli^ocratic* farnily would, in fact, aU ^ink into the 
rank^of tife common people if they were to divide 
what is left, by their relatives in equal,shares.^ The 
eldest son ■therefore keeps to . limself all the landed 
property, ^oyrhich is attached the exercise bf aristq- 
teratic power; »nd then he makes use of this power 
to get mon^ for l^is younger brother.'^, at the expense 
- of the wolfing classes. It* is a mistake to imjagine 
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that iA- England all the property of a famij-y the 
higher orders goes exclusively to the eldest son. It 
is trije hes takes the landed property, whicli io^ ex¬ 
clusively the fajnily estate. But the younger brokers’ 
have for their shar'e«irich livings in the, Church, sine¬ 
cures or places of some ‘ kind which the opublic is 
obliged to pay for; and all these^ are considered as 
part of the family property as much as the other. 
Fo?; , there can never be too much pains taken to * 
impress the fact, that the higher orders consider 
themselves as having a property, not only in the’ 
♦landed estates which they possess by direct',Jiitle, bat 
in the working classes besides, on whom ,they _lay 
taxes as they please, and share the proceeds amongst 
thengselves.” ^ 

* _ • 

There is a- ring of class hatred about this pot 

unnatyral in a french writer at a time w,he'n the 

democratic prirfeiple waji still struggling for existence 

against the reintroduction of the aristocracy; buf? it" 

is, of course, a very inadequate analysis of a very 

complex society. So far as thq, younger brothers are ' 

concerned—and it is they in whom we are at present 

interes1;ed—it describes a system which had been so 

long rooted in Jlnglish society that it had come'to’be* 

regarded as natural and inevitable, and it‘Was ;^rhaps 

a real service to call attention to it, even by means 

of exaggeration. Th^ evils inherent in' the system 

had only* been obVidus'- in cases of glaring incom- 

petency, while it might be argued with some show o1^ 

truth that' the educated sons of ihe''upper classes were* 

„ * Quoted by Perronet Thompson, vol. i. pp. 176-77. 
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likel£ to, be at least as competent for the/public 
ser’^ce as any ^others. But as education ceased to be 
conflVedno the upper classes the argument, lost what 
forqe it might have had ; while it bec^e continually 
more obvious that for special seryites special training 
was needed of a kind not necessarily included in the 
ord^iary Mutation <of a gentleman. Special and 
arduous training is incumbent to-day in most branches 
of the public service, irrespective of the rank of ^e 
aspirant; but under the Stuarts flagrant incompetency 
^as* no bar to the holding of lucrative posts,in Army 
an^'Nav^: “ In the year 1672 the French Government, 
determined to»educate young men of good family from 
a very early age, especially for the se.a service. But 
tte English Government, instead of following this 
excellent example/ not only" continued, to distribute 
high llaval commands among landsmen, but sej,ected 
fsr such commands landsmen ^bo, eve* on laqd, could 
*no^ safely have been put in any important trust.* 
Afl/' ‘lad of noble birth, any dissolute courtier fqr 
‘'whom one of 'the King’s mistresses would speak a 
word, might hope that a ship of the line, and witli it * 
the honour of the country and the lives of hundreds 
of b¥9,v§ men, wbuld be committed to his care. It 
mattftl^Sd net that hte had never in his life taken a 
voyage except on the Thames, that he could not keep 
his feet in% breeze, that he did nit know the difierAice 
between latitude and longitude. ^ No previous »trfl,ining 
(y^as thought necessary.”' 

^ The good thinge’ of.,the Church have generally been 
9 ^ 

^ Macaulay, History 0 / England, vol. i. 
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regar^d as peculiarly liable to appropriation by tbe 
younger members and dependants of noble families; 
but there iwas a considerable period in the history of 
the Church w^§n it afforded comparatively few lucra¬ 
tive positions, and rfc,^peaks ill for the disinterestedness 
of her service that during that period it \}{as held to 
be,.unfitting the consideration of- a gentlehian exViept 
in the higher ranks of dignitaries. 

, “The place of the clergyman in society had been" 
completely changed by the Reformation. Before that 
event, ecclesiastics had formed the - majority of ’the 
< House of Lords, had, in wealth and splendom^^ equa‘li*d, 
and sometimes outshone, the greatest of thf, temporal 
barons, and had generally held tlie highest civil otiices. 
Many of the Treasurers, and almost all the Cliancel- 
lors of the Ela'ntagenets “-were Bishops. The Lord 
Keepgr of the Privy Seal and the Master of th4 Rolls 
were ordinarily Churchmen. Churchmen transacted ■ 
‘the most important diplomatic business. In(5eed,"all«’ 
t.hat large portion of the administration which 5filde 
and warlike nobles were incompetent to conduct was* 
considered as especially belonging to divmes. Men, 
therefore, who were averse to the life of camps, and 
who were, at the same time, desiroUs to rise ifi the 
State, commonly received the tohsure.' Amon^-.them 
werh sons of all the most illustrious families, and 

* 4 I • * 

nea'r‘kinsmen of the throne. Scroops and Nevilles, 
Bourchifcts, Staffords and Poles. To the religious 
houses belonged the rents of immense’domains, am^ 
all that large portion of the tithe ^hich is now in th^, 
hands of laymen. Down to the middleNof the reign 
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of He^ry Eighth, therefore, no line of life vAs so 
attractive to ambitious and covetous natures as the 
priestV)od. Then came a violent revolution. he aboli¬ 
tion pf the monasteries deprived the Chjjrch at once of 
the greater part,of her wealth, and gfher predominance 
in the Upp#r House of Parliament. . . . The clergy 
had fost th^ ascendenoy which is the natural rewaiji 
of sup’erior mental cultivation. . . . The spiritual 
character not only ceased to be a qualification for hi^i 
civil office, but began to be regarded as a disqualifica¬ 
tion.* Those worMly motives, therefore, which had 
foriaterly ijfduced so many able, aspiring, and'high- 
born^outl^ td» assume the ecclesiastical habit, ceased 
to operate. Not one‘parish in two Jiundred then 
afforded what a manjof family considered as a mam- 
tenapce. There were still,* indeed, * prizes in the 
Churcff; ]put they were few, and even the higjiest 
•w^e mean, when compared wi^ the ghsry whjch had 
(tnc5 surrounded th^ princes of the hierarchy. . . . 
Thus*tile sacerdotal office lost its attraction for thq 
fiigher classes. During^ the century whicli followed 
the accessioi* Of Elizabeth scarce a single person of 
noble descent took orders.. At the close of the^reign 
of Chiles the*Secbnd two sons of Peers.were Bishops, 


four oiplwe fOns of Peers were Priests, and held valu¬ 
able preferm^ts; but these rare exceptions did hot 
take aWay Ihft reproach which lay on tlie body. The 
clergy •were ^regarded as, on the whole, a plebeian 
clhss; and, inde^, for one who made the figure of a 
.gentleman, ten wei^ mere menial servants. 

> Macaulay, History of England, vol. i. . 
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iV would be interesting to trace the ..process by' 
which the Church became once more rehabilitated 
as a suitable profession for ‘^younger i^na/" and* 
pleasant to ^hink that the period of probatio^^ h*ad 
led directly to a fla^sre disinterested service. But that 
^vas not tb come till laJfcer. Macaulay attributes thoj 
change in its first stages to puvely mercenary causes: 

“ In the eighteenth century the great increase in the 
yalue of benefices produced a change. The younge' 5 ' 
sons of the nobility were allured back to the clerical 
professipn. Warburton, in a letter to Hurd, dated 
the 5th of July 1752, mentions this chapge, which 
was then recent: ‘Our grandees hawe at last found 
their way back into the Church. I only wonder^ 
they have been so long about it. But*^ be as¬ 
sured that nothing but* a new religious revoly.tion, 
to ^eep away ^the fragments that Henry the* Eighth 
left a:Q:er baifqueting^ his courtiers, will drive th^nf 
out again.’ ” 

, But though the increasing wealthr might once” raore 
attract the younger sons, it sterns to have been lottg 
before the office of clergyman completely regained 
its social estimation. Readers of Miss Austen will 
remember hoY'^ the worldly heroine bf MansJieM Park 
reproached the younger son, whose fat&er^^d pro¬ 
cured him a comfortable'living, with tjie prospect of 
a*better one*to foAow. “Oh, no doifbt* he*is very 
sincere* In preferring ^n income ready *made. to the 
trouble of working for one, and has the best intention 
^of doing nothing all the rest o¥ his days but eA,. 
drink, and grow fat. ^It is indolence,^Mr. Bertfam, 
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inde^ Indolence and love of ease—a want ^)f all 
laudable ambition, of taste for good company, or 
’of indlination to take the trouble of beiifg a^ee- 
able,» which make men clergymen*. A clergy¬ 
man has nothing to do but t%* be slovenly ai^d 
•selfi^ — read ^the newspaper, watch the weather, 
and qparr^ with Jtifs wife. His curate does ail 
the work, and the business of his own life is to 

idii\ie.’ , .* 

B.ut Miss Austen’s gentle irony, contrasted as it is 

with the Icj^tier vihw which the^ hero himself stakes of 

^ his^rofessHon, is only a faint reflection of the bitter 

contftjppt ^nd* antagonism which accompanied the 

, aAs:akening of the democratic spirit in England. It is 

worth while to illusti^te this phase of feeling further, 

, partly becau|e of the influehce it coul^ hardly fail to 

have upon th^ fortunes of the yomjger brothese of 

*to-day, ^d partly to dtnphasis* the ma!^nitude of tjie 

change which has takfen place. Every generation has 

one or more of hhe men who make it their difficul1> 
• * * • . 

afld ungracious task t® expose to the public gg.ze 

abuse^ which are apt to pass unnoticed except by 
those^whg benefit by them. This they may d® with 
the moderation wtich carries conviction, or with the 
invectllVQ which makes the disinterested reader suspect 
even the intagyity of statistics. ( That tlje writer of 
the EdStraor^itia/ry Black Book (1881) is not free 
from pTejpdice^ seems obvious,*but it is impossible’ to 
(^estion the basin of truth in his accusations. “ One 
•<n the greate^ abuses in the disposal ^f patronage, , 
he ^writes, “is monopoly in a few individuals of 
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influence and connection, sharing among« theip. the ' 
naost valuable emoluments of the Church. In all 
spirituab offices and dignities there is great difierence" 
in value, and»also in patronage; and the great object 
of ecclesiastical intrigue is to secure not only the most 
valuable, "“but the greatest number of jpreferments.. 
Hence arises the present disposition of Church pro¬ 
perty. Scarcely any preferment is held single, the 
sees, dignities, rectories, and vicarages being mostly 
held with other good things, and the most monopolised 
by the relations and connections bf those who have 
the disposal of them, namely, the Crown, the BisBbps, ^ 
and Aristocracy. The bishops are ffequently^, arch¬ 
deacons and deans, rectors, vicars, and curates, besi^es^ 
holding professorships, clerkshipfi, prebends, precentor- 
ships, and (fuher offices in cathedrals., Their -)Sons,, 
sone-in-law, brqthers, and nephews arf also^-pushed in 
to the most •valuable preferlhents in the .diocese.”*, 
He then quotes the case of a ’bishop, who witli hft 
fson and son-in-law held twelve offices and preferments, 
to, the value of .£31,645. Again: “The late Ar^- 
bishop Sutton is an eminent instance of the perversion 
of ecclesiastical patronage.' The Buttons remaining 
in the Church are very numerous; among seven bf 
them are shared sixteen rectories, vicaragd^*;, and 
chapelries,, besides ; preadherships and dignities in 
Cfathedrals. Of the eleven daughters of the Archbishop 
several 'had the prudence to marry men in hqly’orders, 
who soon became amply endowed. ’'Hugh Percy, sAn 
t of the Earl of Beverley, married one daughter, and in. 
the^course of about as many years was portioned 
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with §igh^ different preferments, estimated be 
wort^ £10,000 per annum,” ^ 

o Itle n?)t only the* appropriation of Churcji prefer¬ 
ment by the aristocracy which arouses tjie indignation 
of our author he denounces tli^* whole system o’f 
„Primogenitijre out of which *it has arisen? “ Other 
evils result froin this feudal institution. Primogeni¬ 
ture enriches one, and leaves all the other members 
■^,6f a family destitute. Hence they are thrown, like 
mendicants, on the public for support; but th^y are 
*u'Vilike mendicants in this, that the public^ has no 
option whelher they will support them or not.* The 
‘aristocracy, usurping the power of the State, have 
the means, under varibus pretexts, of,extorting for 
the junior branches of their families a forced subsist¬ 
ence.^ They patronise a ponderous* ^nd sinecure 
*churcir es|;ab*!lishment; they wage long and unneces- 
•sary wars to create employments in 4lie S,rmy and 
flaVy ; they conquer and retain useless colonies ; they 
set bn'foot expensive missions of diplomacy, and keep 
Sa ambassador "or conspl, and often both*, at almost 
every petty .State and petty port in the world; they 
create offices without dutiqs, grant unmerited pensions, 
keep unnecessary places in the royal h®usehold, in 
the a<^irallJ5^, the treasury, the customs, excise, courts 
of law, and every department the public admitiis- 
tratioia; b^ fSiese and other expedients tSe junidr-'as 
well as eldbr branches of the great families .are 
amply p'rovicfed, for out of the taxes. They live 
profusion and ^uxu^’y, and those by whom they 

The Extraordinary Black Book, p. 23. 
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are Ninamtamed alone subsist in indigene^ and 
privation.” ^ 

It wo?ild probably be hard to find in atiy section ■> 
of the commupity to-day a feeling of resentment to 
equal this, with its^ incapacity to distinguish between 
the persistence of old ‘customs and traditions and, 
deliberate and designing selfishKess. Tne ^constitution 
of our whole social fabric and the iniquities of the 
capitalist are now the objects against which the,' 
reformer launches his invectives; and though Primo¬ 
geniture still prevails, and younger -brothers still have” 
to be' provided for, we hear little of the^,abuses, of 
privilege and influence. The change has qome about 
without any revolution such a's Warburton predicted, 
but is none the less real because due to the Pressure 
of public opinion and a deeper sense of responsibility. 
The very means by which the reform ,ha^ been 
achieved is naw falling into disrepute, so far has the” 
* old state of things fallen into - oblivion. Much' hai) 
been said of late against the prevalence of the system 
of examination, and its inefii^ctiveness as a means ©f 
* selecting the best men ; and yet it is chiefly by means 
of examination that the, professions and public 
appointments^have been removed born‘the deeRleliing 
influence of patronage, and' morb or Iess»'throwq^ open 
to all classes. • 

‘Before parsing to conjecture what becomes of 
“younger sons,” now-that they can nd longer rely 
' solely upon family influence, it is in1;.eresting to note 

the more'thoughtful and less 0[pe-si,ded view taken b_^. 

< V 

’ The EiUraordinary Black Book, p. 202. 
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ff some writes of the situation at the beginning the 
last Century. Malthus, writing in 1820, says; “If 
.from *fche 'abolition t/f the law of primogeni^ture the 
landed fortunes were all very inconsiderable, it is not 
probable that there would be nf^any large capitals 
^among merfjhants, and in this case much productive 
powet would uhquestionably be lost.” (His argument 
is that “merchants are led on to accumulate wealth by 
■“'their desire to compete with the large landed pro- 
prietor, perhaps an unnecessarily subtle way bc/th of 
'atjcounting for the. merchant’s activity and of justify- 
ing»t!ie landed proprietor.) “ But however this may 
be, it is cejjtair\ that a very large body of what may 
be called the middle • classes of society has been 
I established in this country. While the law of primo- 
^niture, by forcing ^he younger sons < 0 / the nobility 
and gihat^ landed proprietors into the higher division 
^ *06 these classes, has, fqy all practical* j^urposes, anni- 
hilaffced t*be distinctions founded on rank and birth, and . 
opehbd the fdire&t arena for the contests of personal 
laerit in all the avenues to wealth* and knowledge. 
It is probable that the obligations generally impc&ed 
upon younger sons to be^ the founders of their own 
fortuhts has imposed a greater degree of .energy and 
activ^y‘ihte^prbfess^onal* and commercial exertions 
than would have taken place if property in land had 
been raore'*eqti 4 lly divided.” * 

It is diflB'fcult to reconcile this view of the-iipnihila- 
tion of distin<ftiqn founded upon birth and rank with > 
.♦he state of patroi^age at the time when it’wds written, 

* Pol. Economy, p. 379. 
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and ]!t is doubtful whether for generations,to cpme it 
can really be the case that the lad of obscure birth 
will hav^ as good a chance in starting on histcareer 
as the lad of “^ood family.” It is much gained that 
he has a chance; ‘Ijut the mere fact that his friends 
ahd family., are unfamiliar with the circumstances and, 
details of life in the higher professional ranks will 
place him at a disadvantage as compared with the 
lad whose friends have for generations been engaged” 
in siniilar work, and who know every detail of what 
is open to him, and how he must set about preparing” 
himself. ' * 

Another writer, the famous Dr. Chalmers, pro- 
pounds an ingpnious scheme foi preserving the system 
then in force (1832), while yet depriving it of injustice. 
“We know,” b®' writes, v.that there is a mighty force 
of sentiment and natural affection arrayed Against 
the law of piimogeniture. ^jit here is the way in “ 
V which we should appease those feelings and rn&ke* 
compensation for the violence done to' them. 'We 
would make no iliroad on the integrity of estates; 
for'che sake of a second brother take off & portion, to 
the extent of a thousand a year, from that domain of 
ten thousand a year, which devolved by*-succes^6n om 
the eldest son of the family. ‘We 'shft>iild*'Tihi(nk it 
vastly better if, by^means of a liberal provision in 
alLthe branches of the public servic’^ 'a "place of a 
tbousa]:\db.a year lay open to the younger ion, whether 
•in the law, or in the Church, or in colleges, or in thfe 
army, or fn Some’other well-appointed establishmentt. 
kept up for the^ good and interest of the hation. We 
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woul4 stijl have the estate to support the younger 
branches; yet ,that, not by the violation of its in- 
tegrfty^, laut by a more severe taxation ithan our 
poli^iicians of the present day have ^he courage to 
impose. Und^r the one system^t’he second brother 
would have his thousand a year, but givd no return 
for ft in atfy Kind of service. Under the other syste.pi 
he would also have his thousand a year, and the 
public have the benefit of a duty and service fropi 
him to the bargain.” But though the landowners 
' ‘are to be heavily »taxed to support a service ^in which 
tl»if yoi,inger brothers may find lucrative employ- , 
ment, the, benefit is not to be confined to these. 

“ It will not for a moment be imagined, that, while 
we w(/uld apportion a mucli larger amount of the 
nation’s wealth to the obj'ects of public service, we 
contend /or any hereditary or family right to ^that 
• portion, on the part ^.f the ypunger WotKers of our 
'^'aristocracy. It should lie open to all the worth and' 
talent which may exist in any quarter of society.” 
‘Ip short, Chalmers seems to have had in mind some¬ 
thing not uailike what has actually come about under 
the unintentional combination of the succession duties 
and cb'mpetitive examinations. ^ 

fsir7’'’however, as "concerns provision for the 
younger brothers, it hardly seejms that the heafvier 
taxation Si th« landed proprietor has ’had the fellfect 
of increasing the numbers employed in the public 
Service. It is difficult to get any accurate or certain* 
.information as to,how/ar the “ younger"brothers ” of 
thb present day are earning a living, dr how far they 
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continue to be an unprofitable charge upon the family 
estate, or how far, again, they are provided for in the 
public services by means of family influende Bather 
than their owii^ merits. An examination of Burke’s 
Peerage and BaroIl^^tage (1899) seem§ to show that 
comparatively few are in the public services at all. 

The Church, for instance, seems* to have fallen again 

♦ « 

into disrepute as a career for the “ younger brother,” 
fo;: out of 867 younger sons born before’1880 we find 
only 5'0 in holy orders. The army is much more 
popular, and 269 either are serving or have served irf 
some military capacity. It must be borne^ in mind, 
however, that, except in the higher ranksp the pro¬ 
fession of an officer in the army is not a lucrative 
one^ and that the majority of those who foKow it 
must be regarded rather' as volunteers than as bur¬ 
dens,, upon the public funds. The remaining services 
fare little*better than, the Church. The following 
'table sets out the occupations (as stated in the Pder-” 
a|ge) of eldest and younger sons respectively :— 


Eldest Sons. Younger Sons. 


Army ..... 

325. , 

269 

Navy 

8 

39 . 

Law ... ' 

24 

, 36 

Church . 

‘ 6‘ 

#0 

Medicine *. 

* 1 .1. 


Civil, Diplomatic, and. Consular Service 16 

' IS* 

Emigrate^ . . ( . 

.1 » 

2 

'Other profesfions or business 


-I 

No ^calling . ,. 

236 1, 

475 


618 * 

' 874 

Counted twice 

7 

7 


Gil ' 

867 
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With .regard to sons of spiritual lords, there is little 


indication of the wrongful use 

of patronage 

:— 


Eldest Sons. Y<.?unger Sons. 

Army ..... 


3 

Law . ... 

. , 4 

3' 

Church . ' . . 

4 

10 , 

C.D.C.* Service 

0 ’ 

1 

No cal?ing“ . . » 

• 

20 

35 , 

• 3 

O 

30 

52 


The most striking feature about this table is the large 
proportion of younger sons who are represented as 
hawihg ng calling. It is hardly to be supposed that , 
both they,and. their still more numerous sisters are all 
of them living entirely at the charge ,of the family 
estate* and the more sanguine view ito take is, that 
mar^ of them have entered into the d’^na of profes- 
siona^or jsommercial life in capacities which are^ not 
“considered sufficiently. dignifi(?d for the pages of a 
•Peerage. It is certainly remarkable that so :^ew > 
should be entered as having pursued other than thf 
conventional lines. Wealthy marriages’ no doubt 
account fon* Some; and even in the case of l;he 
genuinely “ unemployed” it must not be as^sumed 
Miat nbne of them are rendering services in exchange 
for tj^ir nfffifttehance. l*he greater part of the local 
and imperial government of the dountry is still carried 
on by«str§niJou8 voluntary work, and 6f lihis woVk a 
considerabld'part is done by members of the “leisuEed” 
(Mass. * ^ o * 

It is probable,that, if we were able to push the 
inT5|uiry further and examine the faihilies of those 
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“ landed gentry” who are not of sufficient ¥ank.to be 
admitted into the Peerage, nor wealthy enough to 
have been made baronets, we s'hould find* a <«auch 
larger proport^pn of younger sons who have Jjeen 
stimui'dted by thehv position into eminence in profes¬ 
sional or commercial pursuits. So far asr this is the 

c^e, .and so far as they owe their succdbs more to 

# # 

their own abilities and enterprise than to patronage 
apd influence, they are typical rather of the Modern',* 
Family, the characteristics and functions of which 
will occupy the remainder of this book. ' * 

But the most characteristic survivals of the feudal 
Family are not the sons but the daughters of^the 
house. In (feudal days, as we* have seen, there were 
three courses only open to them : marria^, the 
cloister, or a cefner in thef eldest brother’s house., In 
famihes where the aristocratic tradition stil], pr'Svails, 
the position iar not greptly altered. The main differ-* 
ence is, that at the death of the father it is nforef 
ysual now for the unmarried daughters, like the 
younger sons, to receive their .portions and to seek 
life*of their own instead of lingering on ill the ancestral 
home. ^ For many of them, in the absence of either 
family care» or ^professional work, their* solitai^ llv^ 
are little less confined and narrow thafi'they^'^ould 
haVe been in a cohvent*; and it is ^perhaps not 
wdnderful tliat this generation has devised*a nSodern- 
iswd foBoJ of the convent in the great Anglican sister- 
’ hoods, where so many women now s#ek an imitating 
of the family and industrial fife v^hich they fail t<5. 
find in the real world. In the modern Family of the 
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best bype«the daughters are prepared for a career as 
natuplly as th sons, and have no need to seek out 
artiMarrefuges; but for women new ideas^and.new 
priiyiples work always slower thanAr men,^and^a 
far larger proportion are still subject to feudal con¬ 
ditions. h France this is even more strikingly the 

I I I 

case than in England; although it is true that many 
Frenchwomen have achieved complete and successful 
'economic freedom, the numbers who are still in sub¬ 
jection to traditional convention is very large. “ To, 
' 'find out what becomes of the French demoiselle we 

I ® * 

m*ust refor to statistics. In 1900 no less than sixty- • 
four thousand women were immured for life within 

d 

cpnvent walls.” ^ ^ • 

i' 

' Miss Betliara-l^wards, How Life m i’rracc, p. 131. 
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Manx of those who are interesting themselves in the 
study of social questions and the structure of society 
^atthe present day are of opinion that the Faidily as 
an institution has played its part, and must now 
,yigld its functions into other hands. »They see the 
change*which has cqipe over its organisation in mapy 
fJ.&cQs only as the change ’of dissolu^on; they fix 
their alteitiomupon the type to whi(;j}i Le Play gave 
The nan^ of the “ un'Stable Samily,” '^nd iv)te ^its 
degeneracy, and fail’ to recognise that it is in no 
sense representative of the modern Family in its^ 
trlie and most characteristic type. 

< This distiflction between the degenerate, unstable 


Familj^'.pnd the typical modern Family js an 
e^ssential pne. ’ It* is ^ not ^merely a question of how 
long^the members of a Family continue to live 
together in qpe, house; silperficially the^two ty{)es 
may be* much ^ike in this respect. It *is one of tAe 
proofs of the strength of the mbdern Family fhat it is 
able to send its aons and daughters far 0 VQ]f the face 
>-■011 the earth without in»the least impairing the bond 
whjch unites them; while it is one oi the proofs of 
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the weakness of the degenerate Family that there is 
no bond to hold them together at .all, or a bond 
so t'>leiid6r that removal into the next stteet is' 
enough to sever it. The real nature of the distinc¬ 
tion can only beccine clear as we study the charac¬ 
teristics of the modern Family at its best. ' 

‘ One aspect of this distinction is illustrated by the 
following quotation from M. Demolins’ Les Franqais 
d'aujourd'hui : “ This type of Familyi” {i.e. the un-~. 
stable) “ is the natural product of the disaggregation 
of family communities. Under the regime of the 
community the tendency is to remain grouped round. 
the land of the Family or the heritier-a^^socid . . . 
under the r.5gime of the unstable Family, the, 
chjldren tend to leave the home^ as soon as possible, 
to establish themselves ‘in separate households. 
far,. < this type jvould seem to be changing towards 
thp pa’'ticul£(ii-ist Famdy, but' it presents one funda-'* 
mental difference from this. In the particularisf 
(Family the children have been previously formed to 
sufl&ce for themselves and by themselves, no matter 
in what profession ; to be equal to any situation; to 
undertake with equal energy, and often with equal 
success, th6 most different kinds of' work, whether bf 
colonist, manufacturer, or merchant. Bht in the un¬ 
stable Family there is no Jhrmation ene'^gique. They 
are not trained to obedience, to respect of the paternal 
authority “ to the spirit of economy, as in the family 
community. Nor are they trained to individual 
initiative, to zeal for work, to progressive methodii^, 
as in the pafticularist Families. Thus they leave 
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the home Vithout having previously acquired tjie 
aptitudes necessary tq succeed by themselves.” ^ 

* The*^one characteristic which the essentiall;^ modern 
Family has in common with the unstable or brc^enj 
down Family isy that it is not hdid together by tlie 
possession of^ or attachment to, a particular piece of 
land. JVe have suffipiently dwelt upon the enormous 
influence whicj;i property in land, however small, has 
fipoifr the organisation of the Family; we now^havo 
, to consider whether any similar influences remain for 
a people aiqongst -Vhopa property in land has •become 
^o exceptional as to be practically of no importance. 
Is i4 the ca%e that when the Family has no property, 
i,or ,only property of such a nal^ure that %ach member 
can if ^e will walk g-^ay with his share in his pocket. 
Family e|ases to be a reality ? or afe there other 
forces and connecting links wjiicji preserve*»its 
strengthjkthough under*anothei*form ? * * ^ 

the ^fluence* of the land, as we have seen, 
i is strongest in preserving the unity jind continuance* 
o^* the Family when it‘forms an industrial basis /or 
the combined work of the various members of the 
Fami]^.^**, The typical family conjmunity is oneovhich 
is held together ^y a pomrijon industry in which each 
mem](j-sr can *partake, according,to his strength or 
capacity; jinc^tlje industry* which most readily lends 
itself to the^cd-operation of a number of persons of 
d^fiering g,ge ^r sex is farming and the cuftivatlon 
of land. In it there is work for all capaaities; the 
•>^eakest can cont/ribute something, the most stupid 

* Les Francis d’aujourd’hui, pp. 134, 136. 
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can give his strength, and the most abl% cam find 
scope for his skill and organising power. And ^ so it 
becpmes 'possible to carry into industry the principle’, 
of fapiily life, that each gives according to his powers 
and receives accor^ng to his needs. * Moreover, and 
this is important for the question before^ us, thi§ in-* 

' I' 

dustrial unity of the Family means that its rpembers 
are stronger in combination than they would be 
epart; a real gain is effected by the assignment o^ 
work to those most fitted to do it, and thus there 
is a genuine economic force to hold the Family 
together. 

Is there anything corresponding to this in .our 
modern community; any industrial basis for family 
lif^ ? or is it true that this kipd of co-operation has 
been entirely swept away in a manufacturing coun1tf|[L 
suchcas Englan(^ ? ' 

c ^ 

^ If w^e look’to the landown^^s themselves .^.t seems 
clear that, in the higher ranks, &t any rate, the lane? 
no longer affords—if indeed it ever did—an industrial ' 
basis for the family life; many an old Family whi^ 
has disappeared might have held together nauch 
longei^if its members could have treated thpir _^tate 
as a businbsa, to be carried on by their own energy 
and capacity. Amongst the farming class I d(^ not 
know how far it may bd the case ^ tljat farming is 
still a family industry; but it is generally said that 
the* fanfief’s sons and daughters are no more contei^i 
to find tl?eir occupation on the farm than the sons 
of the landed proprietor to carry 9 n the business df* 
the estate. But amongst agricultural labourers the 
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case is.sonoiewhat different. It still remains true that 

the ^nd demai^ds such variety of work as is most 
.readily afforded by tlie Family, and the man whose 
Fam^y contains a certain number of -v^nmen and^lads 
stands a better, chance of getting, work, or will get 
Jjetter worh^ than the solitary man who* has only 
his own lalfour to offer. “ In Northumberland and 
Durham a great many women are employed at work 
*in the fields. They are usually the daughters of th§ 
men who are hired by the year, the system being for 
* 1^10 farm servants to be hired by families, the sons 
and daugjj^ters living with their parents in ccrtitages 
let Jree and situated on the farm, and all working on 
the same farm. Men ^ith daughters who are able to 
work ate always sought after, and a man with sevejal 
daughters can command a higher wa§e than a man 
who ^as, nSge.” ^ Thus there is ^ still a despite 
•feCbnomic inducement •4;o the .member^ of* tlje agri- 
tulfural Family to hold together; there is an in¬ 
dustrial basfs. If the movement towards small 
holdings should happily continue to gam force in 
England, it is* probable that amongst small holders 
also \ihe,^Family will become a genuinely industrial 
comlnu'hity, fil^dihg occupation *of vari.ou't kinds for 
its member^ hi fhe management of the holding. This 
is notably so in the Channel Islands, where much* of 
the land iff h^4 by small proprietors anH very highly 
cultivated. ** * * • 5 . • 

The first ^ep away from the agricultiyral family 
,.<K>mmunity is found ,where the industry is not 

* Report on Wages of Agricultural Labourers, 1905, p. 14. 
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sufficient to occupy all members of tJie Ji’amily 
profitably, and some are employed asj wage-eftmers 
outside, sthough their earnings' are still cbnt??ibuted, 
to the commpp stock. This is generally the^ case 
where the Famil;^. is within reach of some manu¬ 
facturing 'or mining centre, and may njpan a mucl\ 
pior? prosperous condition than where it is de¬ 
pendent upon agricultural pursuits alone. One 
great advantage of it is, that it combines th^^ 
advaintages of city with those of country 
ensures^ a country upbringing Jbr the chilii|l«'j' 
and keeps open the possibility of country pilrsrits 
for those members of the Family whg, are more 
fitted for thfim. I believe that on the Continent ■ 
this combination of town and country life is 
common; in JUngland the best chance of attamin^ 
it would seem to lie in the removal' of industries 
from thfe great cei^tres of population into th« 
country. ^ ■ * 

1 

% 

In the "days of “ domestic industry ” this industrail 
co-operation of the Family was common in manu¬ 
facture as well as in agriculture; and ■ all its 
members would be engaged under'-the contrbl of 3ts 
head in the production of some article'of commerce. 
But it is seldom that any manufacture can affofd the 
shme variety of occupation as in .^gridultare, the 
co-topf,ration would be of a less effective nature, and 
it was easily broken down when macjjiihery and steati 
power made it profitable to organise the workers ini?, 
great armies, banded together into groups where “the 
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individual# are repetitions of each other instead of 

bei’>| complementary factors. It was perhaps *in- 
.evitaUe "that such'a widespread shifting in the 
industrial grouping of the people ^should, foV a 
time and to a limited extent, have shaken' the 

Cl ^ ^ . 

^ Family itsejf; but it is no longer true, eub any rate 
in England, *that Ihe unstable Family with its 
derelicts is mainly T;o be found amongst the manu- 
factoring people. The family group has, on the 
whole, successfully withstood the shock of the change 
'^u^i^Veorganised itself on another basis. * 

• Where ’ domestic * industry still lingers’ plainly 
* amongst ,the “ sweated ” industries, we find the 
family co - operation persisting, but in a degraded 
form, • and consisting for the most part in the 
employment of children at work which is in^no 
sens^* espedally adapted to their strength and 
’•powers. But there i# one most ihipprtant branch 
«of* industrial co - operation which still prevail^ in 
the'great rhajority of Families in nearly all ranks 
’©f society; it is that ^which assigrffl to the wife the 
function of,manager and spender of the family* in- 
comfe and the care of the home and children, while 
She'linsband-^nd adult children take Ijie responsi¬ 
bility of paaviding the inbome. It is an arrangement 
whMh is sometimes abandoned’at both extreme# of 
society ;-i*we'iSli|iiy women will sometimes devolve their 
functions* u^on housekeepers, purses, and gpyernesses ; 
'poor wohien^iWill sometimes abandon them to'become 
,.»wage-earners themselves. But the belief is very 
strong, and is probably justified, that,in such a case 
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the efficiency of the Family is always liable to be 
im'paired, and generally is greatly impaired; and it 
is certaip that where the wife' abandons ‘thej home, 
for‘outside work or pleasure the bonds which hold 
the Family together become of the slightest. But 
Pbelieve that amongst, the wage-earner^ at any rate, 
there is an increasing tendency «lor women to d&Vote 
themselves more exclusively to the work of house¬ 
keeping. Generally speaking, they exjsect to have ,7 
and they get, the entire management of the family 
income; in many cases determining even the amount^ 
which j;he wage-earners—husbands, sons, and daughtaffs 
alike—may reserve for their own use before handing* 
over the mopcy to her. And both they and their 
husbands know that their services in the home are 


far more valuable, even-from ah economic point of 
view, than if they were themselves 'earning. I 
cannot refrabi 'from quoting,, in this context the"* 
saying of a poor woman of whom Miss Loane writes* 
in her beautiful book. The QueerCs Poor. She” had 
allowed herself to be forced* into the position ot 
wage-earner: “ I’ll regret it once, and'fehat’s all my 
life . . . there’s only one rule for women who want 
to have a decent hoine for their children and 'thenr^ 

i. * 

selves. If your husband comes hofne •arying, and 
says he can’t find any work, sit down on the cil:her 
side of the fire-and cry till he does." 


.» ^ f. O c 

In the course of an inquiry amongst the s&retaries^ 
of Trade Unions I have come across one great industry*., 
ih which a simple type of family co-operation prevaife 
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to a jVery large extent. Amongst coal - miners in 
mar^ districts^it is almost universally customary for 
fathe*s and sons t<5 work together; and cnen who 
have sons to co-operate with them aj^ considered to 
have a distinct economic advan4i^ge over men who. 
have not. .There poiay be different reasdhs for this 
in different ^artS of* the country ; in some plapes .it 
is a housing question, in others no reason is given 
for the fact, which is simply stated. In Derbyshire 
“ a* man with sons will get employed easier than a^ 
•man without.” . In Northumberland a njan with 
vrorklng ^sons will ’more readily get empleyment , 
than a m^n without sons working ; “In this district 
the miner has a free? house and fire .coal. But as 
there is not a sufficient numlier of these free houses 
for the number of workmen* 'employed^ the man with 
worSiag ^o^s, always gets the first house vaqajit.” 
“In Cumberland the advantage, seems tor be d^ie to a 
•different cause : “ Fathers may obtain a considerable •' 
advantage b*y their sons if they take them with thenji 
^ co-partners, which ia generally done. The colliery 
company might only pay a lad 3s. a day for a job, 
and if tjie father is a goqff skilled workman he. might 
l3&kfe’tBe son ^ith him, and they might; e&rn two full 
men’s wage*,"which is often donq.” In South Wales, 
agail, co-operation between fathers and sons is Vfery 

largely»tire custom. 

* 

So far as*I.have been able to trace,>there is no 
.•ther considerable industry in which co-operation in 
tffe same work exists as a force to hold the members 
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of a Family together. But if we pass now fropa this 
industrial co-operation, we find another kind of co- 
operationr, which I will call, to distinguish it' frcm the 
former, economic, and which is so prevalent amongst 
, English wage-earnl^rs as to be typical at any rate of 
a Very large section. »I refer to the (^o-operation, 
whicljL consists in contributions frorft thb Wage-eafners 
of the Family towards the maintenance of the common 
household. The earnings may be derived from entirely' 
differ&t sources, the wage-earners may be working at 
different trades, or at the same trade, but they have* 
a common end in view — the' maintenance of the 
Family in a state of efficiency. It is very far from 
being the case .that in a typical working-class Family 
the children leave the home as soon as they ane able 
to support themselves. 'Whenever we get a collec¬ 
tion of genuine family histories, as distinct frord ba/d 
statements of “'man’s,earnings,” we find numeroms* 
instances where there are children of working age« 
Hving at home and contributing their share towards 
the maintenance'' of younger and older members*! 
the* Family thus fulfilling one of its tsue economic 
functions of utilising the , strong to support"’ the 
weak, A few typical cases may be cited ill Illus¬ 
tration of this position —^ the first twc' are taken 
from the Budgets published by the Economic ^lub 
in^ 1896, Vh® others from Schulzp ' G&crernitz’s 
Hisiovy •o/’ the Cotton Industry :— 

1. Man_, and wife, son of 22 cqntributing 15s., 
daughter of l9 paying for her board, son., of 17 cod/. 
tributing 6s,, daughter of 13 not earning. 
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2^ Mac and wife, son of 22 contributing lOs., 
dav^hter giving 7s., and daughter aged 14* not 
earning.* Also tw5 married sons living away who 
are^ “ good and kind,” and two m^ried dau^tters, 
one of whona delayed marriage* several yoars' ii\ 
order to help at home. • • * 

S. Maif and 'wife, and seven children, eldest 18. 
Four *are working fn the same factory as their father. 
The man’s y'early earnings are £98, the children’s are 
£§3, and these together form the family incoide. ^ 

4. Man and .wife, and seven children aged 18 to 
ei. * M^n’s earnings £45, children’s £168. . , 

^ 5. Man and wife, six children from 14 to 23 
^ears. Man earns 24s. a week, but>is much out of 
worl#; the children earn £lf2 ; 4s. in the year. 

^ ^6. Next, the family of**a miner .in Northumber¬ 
land* ncvan^ ^.nd wife, eight children from 2 to^ 21 ; 
Incom^ of father £90f of the ^wo elSes* sobs^£97. 

• 7. Finally, a machine fitter in London : man and? 
wife, six c&ldren from 6 to 17 ; man earns £105, the . 
•older children £45. • 

Cases I s«(3h as these are not exceptional, but * 
could »be multiplied indefinitely by any one jEamiliar 
•wffcTi |he strfwtftre of normal workingjclass life. The* 
CO - operation ‘whiclx they illustrate is very strong 
evidence against the alleged disintegration ofi the 
Familjrt can,»it also be regarded as»a‘positive*tie, 

^ tending t^ hold the Family together ? • ‘F^jona 'one 
point of ■^iejsr it may no doubt be^ maintained* 

* that the -claims upon the earnings of the young 
people tend rather to drive them away from 
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home; that they naturally prefer a lifej of r inde¬ 
pendence in which they may spend their w^ole 
earnings upon their own comfort or pleaSures, to 
a life in whichf^the claims of the household musj be 
.satisfied before an^^urplus can be applied to personal 
gratification. Numerous^ cases occur, of course, which , 
justify this view to some extent; nevertneless it is 
one-sided, and overlooks a whole range of considera¬ 
tions which affect human nature far more deeply than ' 
^the mere desire for personal gratification. And it also 
overlooks the simple economic fact that the indi-*“ 
, vidual members of the Family get far less value fer 
their money when they spend it as units, when, that 
is, they are their own housekeepers, than they do as 
members of a well-organised household, when they 
’share in the services of a iskilful housekeeper. 

But more important than this econopitc conSihera- 
tion is the iact that in lyhe normal Family, wh^re evefl' 
oan average amount of mutual consideration and affSc- ‘ 
tion has prevailed, the child’s main interests’ and 
pleasures arfe centred in or gather around the family* 

’ group. They are not confined to it; the school life 
and school companions, later, on work and wo?k com- 
- panions, affoifd interests which may becorhe competibg^ 
but which normally^ are complementary:' But the 
home is the centre, both In a material and n?oral 
senije, from fv'htch he starts each day ,affesliy'and to 
which ya(fhf day takes -him back at night. Were^ 
' there no de^er influence at work this jn&ely physical 

fact would in ’ itself constitute a habit ofi» mind and* 

0 

body of great effect. But the mind of the child fs 
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even morS deeply rooted in the Family as its centre; 
his earliest wouds, ideas, modes of thought, are those 
he gathers from parents and brethren; and each day 
he t«,kes back to them the new wordaf^and ideas.which 
he gathers in the outside world,'and they agkin are’ 
moulded and interpreted by the Family, tie recounts 
his exploits, tells of his companions and teachers,'>»is - 
subjected to praise or criticism, and listens to similar 
narratives from other members; and next day he» 
returns to the outside world to collect fresh material* 
'to be thrown into 1;he Family mould. Even in Families 
^here there is less than the normal show of affection,- 


the habits formed in this way are so strong that they 
dp not break without* some ^special stress being put 
upon lihem. When^the authority of the parentsjias _ 
bgo^ wisely and not harshly mairffcained, another 
powerfuHnnuence is present to hol^ the young .ffolk 
’ iinder the shelter of 'their guidance aifd experi^ce; 

‘ and when the crowning joy of family life is added in * 
the mutual affection which comes of joys and sorrows - 
^ared in common, and of tender care repaid with 
loving gratitude, then nothing short of the love of 
mar^ f&y won)an, the love which demands *a new 
Family, is strong ^enough to loosen, tfie bonds of * 
the old. ‘ 


And even.this will often not prevail at once where 
the neecE o^tke old Family are such as to constitute 
serious^ claim. The boy (ot girl) who “contributes 
from his first «earnings towards the family income 
does so with pride; he feels that his position h^s 
approximated to that of the head of the Family; the 
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clair^ upon him is regarded as a privilege rather*than 
a burden. And if the claim is not pressed tyrannically 
or selfishly, this attitude towards it persists long "after 
th^ freshness of Novelty is worn off; the first childish 
pleasure passes intb’ a sense of duty which is no 
more oppressive than any other duty in life, and^the ' 
strengthening sense of responsibi^jty for the weaker 
members of the Family becomes gradually too firmly 
»rooted to be broken down by any desire for any m§re ‘ 
personal gratification. The very fact of the claim 
being made is far more powerful, to hold the Family 
^together than to disintegrate it. 

The sharing in a common responsibility mtlst coursifc, 

then, as a stfbng influence in holding the Family 

.together; and will help to explaip what I believe to 

be a fact, that ^ongst the wage-earners the claprs 

of the Family are frequently even more fuliy recog- 

nisec’ than amongst themore prosperous middle-class, 

where the dangers of poverty are more remot^i fmd 

where the voung, people are seldom called upon to^ 

contiribute towards the mainteflance of the household. 

• > 

Finally, we may psk. Is- there, ir the .^o^ern 
^ Family, anything to correspond to, the family tradition 
which arises in connection with the possession of land, 
and" which we have seen to he such a powerful factor 
in preserving the unity and continuity'of an “old 
Family ‘ , • 

What is 6i^eded to support such a tradition is some 
permanent interest, with which»the family'’name ma^* 
be connected, and in which successive generations 
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may share?; something, in short, which corresponds 
to tKh “ cult ” of the old patriarchal Family. Such 
'an intbrest does exist, and to a very large Sxtent, in 
the -vyork in which the Family is enga^d. Whan for 
veneration aftei; generation son sif«ceeds to father in " 
.his occupation, all tlje conditions for establishing an 
old tradition are presdht; the pride of good workman¬ 
ship, no less noble than the pride of great deeds, 
'•becomes a family heirloom; the family name becomes 
known and respected within the limits of the trade; ? 
'*knd the inheritance of skill and experience aiid know¬ 
ledge *up(^ which each generation enters afrebh has ' 
thf great «advantage over material property that no 
system of Primogeniture is required to 4teep it intact, 
since It may be shared in freely by all the sons 
w^^out suflFering diminution! 

d»es^ this continuity of wor]^ really exist, to 
**afiy con§iderable extelrt in the moderif Family j I 
•ha^e no hesitation imaffirming that it does, in varying 
degrees, but amongst almost all classes. In trade and 
commerce and banking,*the great “ houses,” with their 
long traditions, are too well known to need mention¬ 
ing. In^the pj^ofessions there would seem to less 
dbfihitq continuity as between the varioils branches, 
though it fiLlhy*be regarded almost as a matter of 
courSe that tlje sons of pifofessional men will them¬ 
selves eiRer oi^ or another of the proifessions. And 
|he following extract from *an article i^ishbp 
Welldon, on Children of the Clergy,^’ * seems to 
.indicate a ^considerate, amount of specialised conj 

t 

* Ni/neteenth Century, Feb. 1906. 
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tinuity. The article is primarily in exjfltation of 
members of the clerical profession, but it serves to 
illus^trate' the point. He explains how h^ has' 
examined the parentage of every person entered in 
the I>ictionary National Biography, “and if I 
confine myself to the centuries succeeding the Reforpia- • 
tkm, during which the Protest'&nt clergy have been 
allowed to marry, it is safe to assert not only that 
the clerical profession has sent out an immense* 
-number of children who, according to the langjiage 
of the Bidding prayer in the ancient universities, have* 
‘ served God both in church and state ’ with success, 
and distinction, but that no other profession has s^nt 
out so many ohildren equally successful and equally 
dis^iinguished. ... It is a reasonable expectation 
that children will be fou'nd to attain their prejjon- 
decact distinction in the profession of. thej*r fathers, 
and l^ictvonary of. National BiographyohQ&xs, it^ 
out. The continuous renown of such families as ?he* 
yorkes and Coleridges in the law, of the Wordsworths 
and the Summers in the Church, of the Darwins fh 
science, of the Arnolds in literature,' ia familiar to 
studeqjDs of modern English life. AfJ literjpry^men 
have been In»large proportions thC sons of literary 
men, politicians of ppliticians, lawyers of lawyers, and 
actors of actors, so have clergymen habitually*been 
born and bred in clerical homes. I find then"las many 
as'3«5Q nS-fbes of more'or less well-known men whf 
have not oaly been sons of clergymen, but have them¬ 
selves been clergymen.” , •• 

It seems poS’sible that some of the superior efficiency 
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as parents Vhich is here claimed for the clergy may 
have^been due at one time to the system of church 
patrorfege* already referred to; but that wduld qnly 
be onp of the causes tending to an heiasditary occupa¬ 
tion. The poirit is, that it does*’ exist to a* lar^e 
^extent. • , 

But it is perhaps When we come to the industrial 
classes, the people to whom their calling is their one 
great possession, that the tendency to continuity i» 
most marked. It is especially striking when the 

"^pply of labour is highly organised, and something 

0 * 

like the conditions of a monopoly have been ’estab¬ 
lished. Here we find all the characteristics of an 
^aristocracy repeating tUemselves : the settne exclusive¬ 
ness aftd 
su^^sion 

old da/s of tBa “ crafts ” that we finf^ this continuity 
l!>f* labouu best illustrafed, just «.s it is in‘*bhe old (l^ys 
that we find tKe most extreme form of the feudal 
Family based upon property ; and the following ex-< 
tftict from The Baxter Books of St. Andrews gives 
two good instances :— 

There, were several remarkable families— 
refnarkalble for th^ long period in which their members, 
were associate's with the craft. It is not surprising 


family pride, and the same uninterrupted 
of generation to generatioiflr It is in the 


that ftie connection in several instances should haVe 

, •• • * • 

been a vST'y long one, when it is remem Rered that to 

s\jcceed to tlie right of entry idto a craft WaS alpfost 
equivalent to a*d 9 wn-setting for life. Very^frequently 
the eldest soh was devoted to his father’s trade, whilst 
thS ^younger ones had to branch off into other pur- 

• p 
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suits. The craft was a wider family. Manyoof the 
members were united by blood, many by maryiage. 
Th^ meahs of communication between the inhabitants^ 
of a city and o^er districts were few in numbey and 
rudimentary in character. There was a strong ten¬ 
dency for 'men to remain in the place of their nativity p 
to marry with neighbours’ daughters, and to trade and 
associate with those whom they had known from 
boyhood. For generation after generation the righto 
of membership were handed down with as much care, ^ 
and doubtless as much pride, as was the inheritanciff’ 
in landed property in higher circles. I ha-jje casually^ 
instanced the Honeymans. They, the IXuncansgins, 
and the Arthurs were the m&st prominent families. , 
TJie two former ran each other very close *-in the 
duration of thoir trade ‘'dynasties, and as far a^ our 
recqrds can assist us, the advantage.'lies With the 
Honeymans*to the comparatively trifling f;stent "of 
twenty years in a period of nearly 210. 

» “The tables of these two families are interesting ;— 

*. d’ 

, 1. John Honeyman 1st June 1564. 

2. John Honeyman i9^i,h Oct. 1691. 

3. William Honeyman (son of No. 1) IVth Au^. 1598. 

‘f. Andrpw Honeyman (son of No. 1) ^ 'Slst May< 1609. 

6. Kobert Honeyman (son o^ John ,2) ^ 9th June'1619. 

6. John Honeyman, (son of John 2) 9th*'Dec. 1623. 

7. John Honeyman (son ofcAndrew 4) 10th Sept. IH42. 

8. Anc^’-ew Honeyman (son of John 6) ' Sid A ^y. 1647. 

9. William Honeyman (son of John 7) *l^h Sept. 1660. 

• 1^. John Honeyman (soli of William 9) 30th May 1681. /j 

11. An<^rew Honeyman (son of John 10) 17 th Aug. 1730. 

12. Thomas Honeyman (son of Andrew ll) 14th June 1746. 

13. Thomas Honeyman (son of Thomas 12) 3rd’Sept. 1773. ' 

. 
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“ The Duncanson succession is as follows ;— 

Heiyy Duncanson# 1st June 1664. 

'william Duncanson isfo. 

Andrew Duncanson (son of Duncan) ISt^Feb. 1696. 

James Duncanson (son of William) ,^^'btli Dec. 1616.^ 

John DuncaRson-(son of Andrew) 27th July 1619. 

Peter Duncanson (f^pn of Andrew) 9th Feb. 1639. 

John iRincanson (soft, of Peter) 26th March 1676.. 

Peter Duncanson (ton of Peter) 18th Sept. 1675. 

James Diyicanson (son of John) 10th Sept 1697. 

Peter Duncanson (son of Peter) 2nd July 1701. 

Paul Duncanson (son of Peter) 16th Oct 1717. 

John Duncanson (son of James) 4th May 1721. 

Paul Duncanson (so® of Paul) 8th Sept. 174*9. 

Thojjias Duncanson (son of John) 23rd May 1753!” 

J’/ie Baxter Books of St. Andrews, p. Ixxix. sq. 

, The bakers have ceased to be an orgaihsed craft, and 
so the •genealogies fijid no record to-day; but relics 
of t^e systepa are still abundant iiT other trades. 

“ Barge-builcfers,” writes Mr. Burns, are an an«i<»nt 
%raft, aiid boast an abcestry • of trad6* that* wfluld 
startle and eclipse the Percys and the De Veres. 
f The watermen ajad lightermen on the Thames afford* 
a\imilar illustration. I came across a case to-day, 
a majp namffd Dudley, pierman and waterman at 
Batt^seH Park. Pier” (how this recalls the Rarl of 
Leicester and Ofueep EHzabeth in Kenilworth !). 
“ His sons fyatermen, Dudley himself, father, grand¬ 
father, great-grandfather,* licensed watermen afso. 
Write or,' better, go to Watermen’s Company Hall. 
Examine the registers and you* will find fo^ centuries 
the same nam^ «.nd families on the roll df member¬ 
ship.” ' , • 

'Actinff unon this advice I went to the Hall, and 
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in that quaint old building found abundant confirma¬ 
tion. The exclusiveness of the calling is to i«ome 
ext^int kbpt up by a Union amongst the'men, and* 
both-the Unionuand the Court of the Company favour 
the apprenticeship of the sons and relations of 
members, though there is no rule against outsiders,, 
and these are not infrequentlj^ admitted. But (it 
was explained to me) this is mostly in connection 
with the Family : a young member gets fond of a girl,*’* 
and introduces her brother, and so on. Cases are so 
numerous of the trade running in‘families that th^ 
difiiculty was rather to find exceptions than, instanc^^. 
Name after name was mentioned of men whose 
ancestors for generations had been watermen before , 
them. Unfortunately the oldest registers had been 
destroyed by five, but finally one was produced dating 
from early in the eighteenth century^' and We ran 
over a rfew pAges of it,moting tne names of men whos^ 
descendants still remained on 'the books, and the]^ 
iwere very numerous. Of those who have dropped 
out of the ranks some have risen to high social stanfi- 
ing; others have vanished, just as in"'the pages of 
Debrett or Burke old families disappear on become 
merged in others. , * * 

When we come -to the less highly bfganised and 
exclusive trades it is difficult to prove ^ the contfnuity 
for far back," because of the absence oof genealogical 
recn^ds * but that it ekists to a large extent is au^- 
ciently shown by the following statements which 
^have been kindly furnished by the secretaries to the 
Unions in the various trades instanced :— 
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“ Hand-Frame Knitters. —Yes, it is customary in 
our ^rade for the sons to follow the same employment 
• as thdr fathers ; the custom prevails to a vfery gyeat 
extent. The oldest family that I ca^, trace bapk in 
Calverton is the family of B. Thomas B. was horn 
.at Papplewifds in the county of Notts in the'year 17^4, 
and ^llowe(? the trade*of hand-frame knitting; his son 
John was born at Papplewick in the year 1755, but 
■jnigrated to Calverton in the county of Notts, and 
died* in the year 1833. Seth B., son of John B.*, was 

I « 

4)orn at Calverton tin the year 1806, and died in the 
^ar f882^ John B., son of Seth B., although.sixty- 
eight year,s of age, is still working at the trade; also 
several of his sons.” » •, 

“Fvench Polishers. —Yes. ’I know a family named 
C. that have been ’in this industry ffcr four genera¬ 
tion^'”* , • 

» . ' * 

“ Type-Founders .—is customary in«ouf trade for 
sous to follow the same employment as their fathers. 
Our late ma'hager, Mr. J. N., also his brother W.,, 
\^re the second generation of N.’s having Teen type¬ 
founders. J 9 lm N.’s son and grandson are working 
as type-founders still. There is also another instance 
oi^ four •generations having been type-founders, and 
that is the •family of the^ate G.^M. Mr. M. was at 
the time of his death a Justice of the Peace, and also 
had the distinction of being the only wdtking man 
i^ear E. whcf*was ever appointed to ‘hold the above 
office. M’y ovtn^grandfather was a type-fojunder, and 
tjie male mtembers of our family with one exception 
h^ve been type-founders for three generations. It is 
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quite a common thing to see father and sen W 9 rking 
in the same shop.” . , 

'‘Papbrmahers. —1. Stockport. It is customary for • 
fathers to take tfceir sons into the paper-mills with them 
c as their assistants] and there are many instances at 
present of three generations working in the same mills., 
2. Maidstone. Yes. We ha\'e families’ who have 
followed the same work for a hundred and fifty years.” 

V Coopers. — 1. Edinburgh. It is customary for*' 

sons ' to follow their fathers ; at present we have 
several Jamilies placed that way-—three, four, and^ 
even five sons following their fathers in the trad®. 
It is quite common for two generation?, and in 
several cases v we have even ' the third generation 
among us. 2. London. It is customary for sons 
to take to the^ same wol^ as their fathers, and there 
are many instances of families who havQ followed 
the sarqe woi-k for sev^al genaiations. I cap’t pro^^e/ 
this, but believe there has been an Isaac R. a cooper 
/or three or four hundred years.” (The writer signs 
himself Isaac R.) ^ •* 

“ Printing-Machine Managers .—In our branch of 
the printing trade many insf/ances could be quoted of 
the son following the same branch as the fattier* aild 
the grandfather. ,At the present time we have 
many members whose fathers and grandfathers !>were 
members of the Trade Society.” ^ 

' V Iro'Ji^Founders .—It is customary for fathers ty 
place their .sons at the same trade ; /,have known the 
third and even the fourth generation to- be engaged^ 
in the same trade.” 
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^ricMayers .—It certainly largely prevails. I 
hafrequently^ worked with three generations in bne 
family.” * * * 

‘^Patternmakers —Ours is a compa^ratively modern 
industry. About fifty per cent fc;|low their fathers’ ^ 
trade, but ^seldom more than one son* from ctoe 
faniily.” « * * 

“ Tinplate Workers. —1. The custom for sons to 
,take to the,* .same work as their fathers largely 
pretails, and there are instances of families living ^ 
(►followed the trade for several generations. 2. I 
would say that a very large proportion take ..to the 
same work as their fathers in the iron and steel 

m 

trades, and there are «nany instances qf sons follow¬ 
ing fathers for several geherations in the ssyne 
employment.” 

« 

** * In the large localised industries this^ycoAtinuity of 
w»rk is almost unive;rsal. Amongst the miners*Th all , 
parts‘'of thA country generation follows generation 
with rare exce'ptions. , In Northumberland some oi 
the sons “ ap. put to teaching or go to some trade. ►. 
But^yo^u may take it that the large number go to 
tiie‘']pit8‘^ as thejr fathers did’before them. * I am 
acquainted* with makiy families that can trace back 
for afour generations that their forefathers hfive 
worked.. in ’?h«i pits.” In Cumberlfjnd, Durhmn, 
^Perbyshire,#’Nottingham, and South Wal^f^ we ^ find 
the custoln uaiversal. It is the same ii^ the textile 
^ grades; and these two great industries’alone include 
^ large proportion of the workers of the country. 
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From a small minority of Unions I heart tha^ it is 

not customary for sons to follow their father’s worU, In 

some cases definite reasons are assigned for it.- Onei 

Association writes : “A very large number of the 

^ members themseb^^s have so many disadvantages to 

contend with, that they make every effort to put, 

their sons to some other trade” ; and others as well 
» 

cite the bad condition of the particular trade as a 
reason why sons are no longer following ^their fathers.,' 
^But where the father has a skilled trade in which 
there are fair prospects for the future, it is the rule* 
rather,than the exception that he will pass it on te 
his son. 

In the abs,9nce of a trade «.union it becomes in- 
cre.asingly difficult to show this continuity ; but here' 
and there one, gets glimpses of facts which bear 
witness to it. “ There are a great many .shepherds in 
Northumberlg,nd, both on the low ground and among •! 
the Ijheviot Hills, the whole of which are let in sheep 
farms. The great majority of these men in the 
feorder districts are the sons, grandsons, or greats 
grandsons of shepherds. They are said fo ‘ run in 
families,’ and there are instances where a faipily has 
followed the calling of shepherd for many generations. 
Few men who have not been so bred and atrained are 
to be found working as shepherds in these distrioiss.” ^ 

‘The foliow.ing case, which came under my notice 
recently, jiyustrafces the .continuity in one nf the more^ 
humble branches of the ecclesiastical profession. An 
old widow, Mrs. A., was applying for a pension, and. 

1 Boomi of Trade Report on Wages of Agricultural Labourers, p. 16. 
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based„ her* claims upon ber family record. She and 

her "late husband had been for twenty-five years 

sexton aTid sextone^s at a city church, where before 

> 

marriage her husband had been pew^pener and bell¬ 
ringer. His father had been (jr^an-blower -in the, 
same Parish, church for fifty-six years, hiS uncle ’\Vas 
Parish schc^olhaaster,** and his grandfather had^ be§n 
Parish" beadle, keeper of the fire-engine, and street 
, keeper of the- Parish in the days before policemep 
wefe thought of. A similar continuity existed "in the, 
• family’s secular eanployment; for Mr. A. had worked 
a/ith 'the same firm as his father before him,, and as . 
also Mrs.v^.’s father and brother. How strongly the 
family bond was felt -is shown by the,fact that Mrs. 
K., having no children of ’her own, adopted and 
•bought up an orphan nephew of her.;husband’s, with 
whom^ sh^ MQW lives. This nephew is a book-keeper 
vby trade, but has stfa-ted a stationery oehdp ^in addi¬ 
tion, to provide employment for his young dau^ters. 
His wife i^* much attached to old Mrs. A., and 
Mys they will always, care for her, pen’sion or no 
pension. * 

* I t^iink, then> it is no exag'geration to say, that 
wherever wt ilnd an industry of any degree of 
specialisation, as distinct* from unskilled and »un- 
specialisod laLohr, there we may find to a greatei^ or 
^Jess extent ft* continuity of work binding gepera- 
tions together, and affording a basis foii contiguous 
.family lifeJas real and firm, if not as tangible, as 
Ihuded property itself. 
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Finally, underlying all others, there is one funda¬ 
mental bond which t have not yet dwelt upon—^ is 
the primitive instinctive attachment which, With rare 
exceptions, binds parent to child throughout the 
.whole range of tlfo- animal world. It is sometimes 
called the fnaternal instinct, as if it were confined to 

^ 'I 

the mother; but though the father may Occasionally 
f be more reticent in his demonstrations, it is very 
doubtful whether his feeling is not just as real and. 
.compelling in the first instance. Though the physical 
tie is not so close as that between- the mother and- 
, her infant, yet the protective instinct of the strong 
towards the weak is perhaps even more strongly 
developed in the man than in the woman. 

This elementary instinct forms one element, but 
only one, in the Jbasis upcM which* the Family is built' 
up. Unless it is supplemented and stresagfheued by 
other influences it is apt to wear away and suffer 
degradation as the children pass* beyond the days ‘bf 
infancy and lose the first touching appeal'of helpless¬ 
ness. It is notably so amongst the “ unstable 
‘Farhilies, where the organising influence's of the forces 
we have been considering never come into play. Yet 
even here thve protective instinct willdinger lon'g aftd: 
every other sign of affection seems to "have vanished. 
Parents who will neglect' and even ill-treat fllieir 
children thehas-elves, will furiously resent any approach 
to interfe?ence of ill-treatment from outsiders. I 

But the ^higher influences which fofm the main 
persisting strength of the typical modefn Family* 
tend to be entirely absent in the unstable Family; 
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it is,,indeed, their absence which causes, and to a 
certain extent .constitutes the instability, and differ¬ 
entiates It from the stable Family. If we*take first 
indT|strial co-operation, we may lo(^ for it in vain 
amongst these Families except in, Ihe degraded foVm. 

, already referred to, in which the children Are engaged 
in the sweated “ home industries ” ; even the .wife’s 
function is hardly * differentiated from that of the < 
w husband, andhit is just as likely as not that she will 
be the principal wage-earner. Economic co-opcfration, 

♦ in its true sense* also fails; the children’s earnings 
Inay ho i^mpounded so long as they are young enough, 
to submit, but the sense of mutual responsibility is 
^ undeveloped, and no daim is felt beyo^ad the claim of 
superior force. Nothing is more noticeable to those 
“who^have been in touch with these itostable Families 
that even where the fathers themselves have been 
'• billed artisans, they* ‘have neglected t* ensure that 
their children were taught a trade, and have allowed » 
them to driJt into the ranks of “ unskilled labour”— 
%he ranks, that is, of those with no training aptitudes 
or skill to hand on to their children when the ftme*' 
conies.^ They are like l;he rich man who has dissi- 
|5atfed*the estate*of the Family,*and ca^ts'its members • 
without rescfurces adrift upon the world. 

Mow these unstable Families have come to dose 
these organisyig influences is another vjdestion. *M. 
♦Demolins'vfould seem to hold, (see p. 194) that .they 
are the prod^l( 5 ,t of the disintegration of patriarchal 
.•Families, ^nd that they are by race unfitted to 
achieve the strength of family life without the 
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support of the larger family community,' and the 
family property behind them. But it would be Bfard 
to show that the wreckage of family life which tjxists 
in mo^t of our l^ge towns is for the most part racially 
^ifl’erent from the^ strongly organised community in 
and upon which they live, though where the Irish 
element is strong, as in Glasgow and Liverpool and 
certain quarters of London, it certainly contributes 
aji unduly large share. -k . 

c' Bu'C if we go behind the question of race we hnd 
the same causes at work, both in the disjecta membra 
the .family communities which M. Demplins has’ ^ 
in mind, and in the wreckage of our towns.,, In both 
cases the individual has been taught to rely upon 
other than his own strength—in the one upon the 
“ family commui-ity,” in l/he other upon Poor Laws, ‘ 
charities, and other adventitious aids; in both cases 
the children iack the 1;ij’aining»which is necessary to 
‘ their salvation ; “ They are not trained to obedienCb, 
to respect of parental authority, to the spirit of 
economy . . . nor are they' trained to individual* 
'•'initiative, to zeal for work, to progressive)methods.” 

It b family life alone, witKits claims and responsi- 

< bilities, its continuity of interests and sympathies* 
which can reorganise these drifting atoms of'humanity, 
and "bring them back into the main current of s(k;ial 
life'; and, fdrt»nately for humanity, the,.Family is an 
instifcutioBi owith an inveterate power of 'reasserting 

< itself m the absence of unwise interfering. 
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have seen to what a considerable extent eecftiomic^ 

t 

'forces contribute towards strengthening theT)onds of 
Ramify d^fe; we have now to consider some, of the. 
ways in jvhich the Family is itself an economic force, 
and as such reacts upon the wealth and welfare of the 

I f 

community. 

**^ln ‘thQ fifgt place, we may say that amongst^those 
' Sections of society vikere a living is o*l/ to be ob¬ 
tained by working for it—that is, amongst almost the < 
whole of society—it is the institution of the Family 
which is the principal motive to li^ork. * “ We have 
never yet ef^t^mated from the point of view of political* 
econor^y,” writes Dr. Er^anuel Hermann,^ “the^motive 
ftoWeriwhich love and the desire*for marriage represent 
in the choice of a calling and tjie preparation for it, 
in tiie competition for places, in business undertakings. 
In itself, love i^ far from being an ecoTaoBiic passibn; 
tit dashes fSrward unfettered as the waters*c£ a moun¬ 
tain torrent.* But when restrained and guided* love, , 

. «like the tdtrent, may yield enormous economic results. 

* * 

* Die Familie vom Standpunkte der GesamDUivirthscha/t, pp. 23-24. 
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How mucli of the toil in workshops and factories is 
undergone for the sake of making a home, and how 
muc|i fof the sake of the Family which’ follows. 
Enterprising jow^rneys, daring speculations, as well as 
tceaseless industry, ^^f-denial in consumption, econoipy, 
and the fruitful application of all, the powers of mind 
and body, are due to this impulse, ennoble'd and puri¬ 
fied in the Family, and so guided and stimulated to 
economic ends.” 

There are, of course, men and women who will 
satisfy their desires without undert&king the respon- ‘ 

• sibilities of family life, and so avoid the need fo? ^ 
strenuous work. There are others who find the^r 
chief delight in work for its (5wn sake; and others, 
agmn, to whom the mere amassing of wealth is a 
sufficient stimulus to continued exertion. ■ fcutt'hir 

fi' 

these, are exceptions, and do not represep.b the normal 
average man?’ Nothing but tli6 combined rights and 
responsibilities of family life will ever rouse the 
average man to his full degree of efficiency, and 
induce him to continue workteg after he has earne<^ 

' sufiicient to meet his own personal needs.j Moreover, 
it is, speaking generally, the only agency which ^will 
induce him‘'to direct any considerable amountiof’hfs 

>k 

income from the gratification of his o''!vii personal 
needs to meet the needs off those who g.re unabl^t to 
I provide forlih^iir own. The Family, in short, is, from 
this point <tof view, the ‘only known way of ensuring, 

‘ with any approach to success, that one generation 
will exert itself in the interests and for fhe sake of 

* another; and its effect upon the economic efficien<y^ 
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of b<ifcli generations is in this respect alone of para- 
moVfnt import§,nce. It may be roughly measured by 
the dilfAence between the efficiency of tlie average 
artisan and that of the solitary frejjuenter of .casual 
wards and common lodging - hons/s; or in a* higher, 
social circlg between the economic exertions and 
sacrifices of the ordintoy respectable father of a Family 
and the unmarried‘society man without a profession. 

“ Ces pferes ..rl» famille sent capables de tout ”; and 
amongst the everything must be included an infmense 
.) amount of hard work and devotion. 

«> Nor. is it only the fathers who are stimulated to« 
strenuous work by family responsibilities. We have 
already noted to what a large extent economic co¬ 
operation exists between alf the adult memberg^ of 
• wi^>s'-‘^arning Families. Tb complete the economic 
significance this co-operation it must also be jutted 

ft 

’ that in^most cases it*enables,the Fami^ no^^nly to 
pfovide for the young, but also to make very effective * 
provision against times of sickness or out of work, 
‘end very considerable savings. Hence the temporary 
disability off any one member of a Family becomes a ’’ 
matter^ of comparatively small importance, an/J there 
is a! fujid to draw u;^on, if needed, to staft any of the ’ 
younger oxett in life. In* short, the Family acts, from 
thisfi point of view, as a mutual benefit society ^ith- 

f * ^ 

extended functions. * 

E To a v'fery large extent “also this co-‘operation 
amongst* the* e^Blcient members of a Family provides 
,»for those i^'ho are past work. We know too little of 

our people to enable us to say with certainty how far' 

« 
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this still remains true in face of the competition of 
Poor Law and the expectation of State pensions; « 
but it is beyond doubt that the majority of the’aged • 
have their independence assured by membership of 
ca family group. VChe same is true .of innumerable 
cripples and invalids, and used to be so of many . 
of the. mentally afflicted who are now Secluded in 
asylums. 

„ It seems clear, then, that this gro^iping together - 
'of individuals into economic units comprising both 
strong apd weak elements would be in itself,^ if it 
j were nothing more, a most successful device fqr maxim¬ 
ising the economic efficiency of a people. There are 
other conceivable methods of providing for the weaker 
members of a community, but none which cavl out 
the best qualities of the ‘Average man and wo'm^’ Co* 
th^ same extent. It sometimes seems to ua as if it 
woul.d .he cheaper and more effective to sort out all 
the old people on the one hand, -and the children 6n 
the other, and have them managed by experts and 
paid for out of the taxes; and much of our moderd 
' philanthropy is engaged in perfecting methods in this 
direction. But what man would submit to b'*, taxed 
to even half of what he is willing -to spend <on*his 
family if it is left in his personal care r ' He might 
indbed have the fear of the tax-collector before' his 
eyes, but as^ a‘motive that could never be an adequate 
substitute cfor the passions and affectionS which are* 
the true incentive to enter upon and maintain family 
life. A passive resistance which took the form of. 
economic inefficiency would be impossible to cope 
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with, ^nd»a bankrupt State would ultimately have 
to return to il^s members their responsibilities'’in 
their 6ioi?b concrete and interesting form. 


But not only^does the Family ipfi&ence the amount , 
,of work wlpch men will do, it is also largely in¬ 
fluential in determiniflg the kind of work which they 
will do. The general economic proposition that 
\wage3 ai^ nefi.advantages will determine the supply, 
of kbour in any particular trade is, of course, True; 
(but when we come to examine how these determining 
condificms are brought to bear in any particular 
instance %e shall find that it is nearly always through 
the medium of the Family. The lad ^ho is making 
his choice of a profession knows little as yet of com- 
'p&rstiv^wages, and* still less’of net a-Jvantages ; now 
and agaip, hecjnay have a strong inclination in some 
' particular direction, but, generally speaki.lg,*his^hoice 
will be determined by his parents. Their influence 
will work, no doubt, in various ways. A boy may 
bo attracted to a trade or profession’ in which he sees 
his father ccfirtented and eflS.cient, or repelled from 
one in ^hich he sees hiim discontented and failing. 
Biit' when any calculation of advantages and dis- 
advantageso is ^o be made, it will be made by the 
pareitts. When his trade ns unsatisfactory or shows, 
signs of failing *the father will warn his. b'Oys off (see 
216); blit’in the majority of cases’he wdhhand On 
his trade lio ofte or more of his sons. > 

U 

. 1 . Local opportunity, of course, is another factor in 
determining the choice of work; but here again it is 

A 
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generally the Family which is ultimately deterrijining. 
It "is the desire to retain the boy withjn the shelter of , 
hoine life, when his parents cannot afford to pay for* 
a substitute fe^r that home life, which restricts his 
. choice of occupatjop to a particular bcality. On^the 
other hand, his choice of occupations is restricted far. 
more.seriously where the home life fails. One of the 
chief difficulties which Poor Law Guardians have to 
contend with in selecting an occupation^ for th^' 
«children passing out of their care is that they .have 

a 

no Family to live with during the early years of work > 

« hence .there is a tendency for a large proportion »jf 
the boys to be sent to the army or to tsea, while 
nearly all thQ, girls are sent to domestic service. (It 
is .a curious meeting of extremes which makes army 
and navy the'.favoured professions in ths-^m^hcst* 
rank on the one hand, and the loj/est on the 
otherj^ » a " ' ' 

' Within wider limits, again, the social position* of 
fhe Family will determine the callings of the children 
almost absolutely; we can predict with much col- 
fidence of a Family in any particular i walk in life 
whether its sons will be merely “ gentlemen,” or will 
enter a profession, or will work with head or Vffh 
hands, for a wage or for a salary. And'even in these 
»days of changing views about women’s education^ it is 
still easy ‘cooforesee whether the daughters will be 
trained tOr useful work, .or left to make a business ou< 
of pleasure^- or even whether they ^ill get the dis¬ 
cipline and example which will make them efficient, 
housewives and mothers. The influence of the FamiTy 
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is les^ absolute than it was; it us more possible,for 
sons jraise themselves from a lower stratus to a 
higher one, for daughters to rebel against tradition 
and "become economically efficient y^hut even ’ these 
exceptions wilh depend largely upon whether the* 
influence oj , the Family has been stimulating or 
enervating. 


HoW'^eht this general influence of the Fargily i^ 
in (determining the occupations of the young may be 
‘illustr/ited by a difference which has often been noted 
fbetween.French and English families—a difference* 
which is* far-reaching in its economic and social 
: effects. It would seem that* in French families the 
dependence, both lasral and^economic. of the children 
is .’prolonged tfar beyond what it is in England; and 
according to French writers this prolonged dependeflce 
is largely responsible dor a marked lack of flittiative 
and enterprise on the part of the young people, 
leading them «,way from commeree and industry 
towards the ranks of small officialdom. “ Ask a 
hun(ired young Frenchmen, just out of school, to 
wji^ c^xeei they are inclined, three-quarters of them 
will answer ^ovv tha% they are candidates for Govern¬ 
ment offices. . . . Independent * callings, as a rule, 
only find tha? recruits amongst young meg who hawe 
^een unsuc^a^ful in entering those,careers/’^ TJie 
reason for thjs preference is described the «ame 
author in 4ihe fbllowing vivid terms: “ How do we 
■^epare our children ^ What do we teach them ^ 

* Demolins, The Superiority of the Anglo-Stueon, p. 3. 
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teach them that the ideal, the supreme wisdom 
in life, is to avoid as much as possible all its diffi- 
culties and uncertainties. We tell them, ‘ My dear 
child,' first of rely upon us. You see how we 
•save money in orSel- to be able at the time of your 
marriage to give you as large a portion as possible. • 
V/e are too fond of you not to dp our utmost ,to ease 
for you the difficulties of existence. JText, rely on 
Our relations and friends, who will 'exert-’their in-* 
fluence to find you a cosy berth. You must rely on 
the Government, too, which disposes of an innumer-* 
able q'uantity of comfortable posts, perfectly safe„ 
and salary paid regularly at the end of eadi month ; 
advancement' automatiq through the mechanism pf, 
retirement and deaths, so that you shall be a’ole to 
know in advance what your emoluments are’at'gujcli 
and such,an age. At such another 'age,' too, you 
will. retire and be entitled to a pension—a good little 
pension. So, after doing very little work during 
your admipistrat'ive career, you will, be able to do 
,, nojihing at all at a time of life when a man is stul 
capable of activity. But, my dear child, as these 
situations imply buf indifferent pay (for we csjinpt 
get everythiilg), you must reckon oh what ydur wife 
may bring you. A‘ moneyed wife must, iherefore, be 
' fojind; but do not be uneasy about this, we’lP find 
you one. Such is, my boy, the advipe which our 
love^dic^alies.’ The young man who hears, such lan¬ 
guage daily at home, in society, in the very street, 
pot unnaturally gets accustomed to the idea of relying’ 
on others more than on self; he is consequently 4is- 
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posed, to shun all careers requiring continuous exer¬ 
tion = and mental activity; he would never dreaih of 
bravihg ‘-the uncertainties of agriculture, ’ industry, 
or commerce, and simply prepares for a tranquil 

exisWce.”^ . 

« » , ■> 

, A more ^striking contrast could hardly be j?re- 
sented than this picture affords with the familj- 
atmosphere in which the normal British boy is 
brought,up.. He knows that he will get the educa¬ 
tion, which is considered sufficient and customtiry im 
ohis father’s social stratum, and perhaps enough capital 
to apprentice him to a trade, or to maintain him 
while lea^-ning a profession; beyond that he expects 
to rely upon himself, and himself ^jlone. If his 
parents make special efforts and sacrifices on Jiis 
behalf, it is only to enable liim to njake his start at 
a somewjiat'jiigher level than they did themselves. 
He sees his friends and brothers ^aun''he'd off into 

t/ > 111. 

independence, and is only too eager for the time to 
come when he also will be permitted to try his 
strength in the arena of real life. As for marriage 
portions, any father not belonging to the plutocrhcy’’ 
would l^ugh at the idea„of portioning his son, though 
hie might give him a trifle towards fqrmshing; and 
even the daughters amongst the great mass of the 
people do not look for a^ dowry. For good orjfoi; 
evil, I think again that the general feeling is on the 
-whole agaihst the man who makes too j prudent a 
marriage' and Jhat most Englishmen have a distaste 
.ffor playing King Co^hetua and the beggar maiden 

* Demolins, The Superiority of the Anglo-Saxon, p. 369. 
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with the parts reversed. It is said that this differ¬ 
ence of feeling about the wife’s monej?- greatly affects 
the position of women in the home and iu society i 
in the two countries; but that is another question. 
Thte point now luefore us is, that marked national 
chdracteristics, such as influence the ^policy and, 
destinies of the French and English peoples, have 
their origin in different views of family life and its 
responsibilities. \ 

, The question of the marriage portion brings to 
another way in which the Family .affects the whole, 
econonjic organisation of a coirimunity, and tnat i* 
by determining the transmission of property irom one 
generation to, another. This nay take place on the 
occasion of the founding of new Families, and irksome 
countries does so to a largt extent.'’'* Amongst wealthy ■ 
Families in all countries the marriage of th§ children 
is the occasion of the transference of property. In 
countries such as France, where the custom of the 
marriage portion is found amongst all classes, this 
transference within the Family is continually taking 
‘plaCe. In 1883 it averaged (in France), 2000 francs 
for every marriage.^ But in England for the main 
part it takes , place, not when the new Famines afe 
founded, but when .the old'ones break up; that is, 
.upen the death of the parents. Even where there is 
by-law freedom of bequest, custom and public opinion 
combine Wt’th the natural influence of family affection* 
to calise that the greater proportion of pi.operty passes 
along the lines of family relationship. In fact, the,. 

* Hermann, p. 25. 
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property iS so far still regarded^ as belonging ratber 
to tRe Family .than to the individual, that it is con¬ 
sidered unnatural tS leave any considerable part of 
it ayray from the immediate relations. And where 
the. law does at]iemj)t to control ,tlie transmission,' it, 
tis always tQ support the claims of members of bhe 
Family,—eftlier of thfe one against the many, as in tlje 
German Anerbenrec"lit; or of the many against the 
■ one, asv^ia Jtne* French law of division; , or of the, 
Farikly as against the outside world, as in the English' 
('law of intestacy.* Even the succession duties, by 
\Vhich apportion of the property to be transmitted is , 
aoproprfated by the State for its own use, favours its 
transmission to members of the Family by making 
the tax lighter in jproportion as it is left to neorer 
felatioils.- 

< ‘ C 

It is cdifficult to estimate what would be the 


economic effect if this habii of transmitting the 
pibperty through the Family should be abandoned. 
To judge from what happens now in the absence oy 
ffepudiation of a natur^d heir, charitable and religious 
institutions wbuld attract an increasingly large sffare 
of_ the ..wealth of the country; while the strange 
desire bf man to keep his name and, Ms property 
together afc^h lie himself ceases to be the link, would 
lead'^to the ^continual founding of new endowments.. 
This would ip,ean that every year would See more of 
^the wealth'* of the country withdrafwn fhoaa active 
enterprise artO. otied down to uses whicb every'year 
■<.yould make more unsuited to its needs. On the 
other hand, it is likely that when no strong custom 
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would be violated, and no justified eicpectations 
injured, the State would claim an increasingly large • 
share in the form of succession duty, and utilise it^either * 
to the relief of ^the living taxpayer or to the ej^ten- 
, sion of communistic enterprise. Whichever of tljese 
results we may consider most probable, or whatever, 
combination of them, it would' seem cl&r that the 
Family, by maintaining the transmission of property 
into the hands of individuals, is a powerful influence* 

' in shpport of one form of economic organisation 
against others. ' > 

Finally, we come to the most important of thfe 
economic functions of the Family, perhaps the mo|t 
important purely economic function which exists at^ 
alfi since it controls directly and finally the prosperity 
and the ruin of nations.'" In the Family, and in^the 
Family alone, are combined the forces "wh’ch' deter¬ 
mine the quantity of population with the forces 
which determine its quality; and without this cofn- 
bination the decay of a people is inevitable. No 
State is strong enough, no State ever has been <* 
'ever will be strong enough to guard, by its own 
action against this possible deterioration of its pe^le. 

It cannot eVen enforce a limitation of the nHinabers 
of its people, and, indeed, the problem iS not one of 
.limitation of quantity atr all, but the much aiore 
deficate orfe of quality. Where the quality is right 
no* necessary limit is at present within View; where^ 
the tjuality^ is wrong, each one is onfe too many. 

“ What do we mean when we speak of a surplus 
population? It can only be in an economic sense 
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that jve Venture to speak of any person or set of 
persbns as surplus—from any otiier point of vie^ it 
would bS arrogance^beyond measure; and from an 
economic point of view it must m§an one of two 
things. In the first place, it nyg^ mean that the, 

, people in qi^estion were in excess of the actual amount 
of fe)od, housing, etti., available for their suppoi;t. 
But if this were all, there would be no reason for 
• fixing jiipgjji *any particular individuals qr class a§ 
sur^us more than any other; if there is one man toc» 
«»many in a boat, all are potentially that one, and the 
^SacrifTc^f ^ny one will get rid of the surplu.?. But, 
the case ^ altered if there is one man only amongst 
them who cannot row,»who is, therefore, a dead weight 
in th« boat. His incapacity at once marks him nut 
as the “individual who is stirplus, bec'ause he has no 
function .to •^fulfil. So it is in society. When ^we 
^eak o^ a surplus population do not i 2 *eanj[merely) 
tBat numbers are so great as to exceed the means of 
subsistence ; but we do mean that there is a particul^ 
Section which is incaphble of performing* any useful 
function, and* that therefore it is, from an econdnic* 
poipt of view, surplus,. There may, or may^not, be 
other |)oints of view from whict its presence is desir¬ 
able, and *frbm which therefore- it is not ‘ surplus.’ 
The« quantiljj^ of populatJon then is excessive only 
^when its quality is defective, and the*pft)blem tlius 
becomes, not how to limit the population iit number, 
but how t^ rfegjilate it in respect of its quality. * This 
••can only be achieved when the will which determines 
the quantity of population is one with that which 
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determines its quality. That is to say, iji the 
Fafnily.” ^ t 

Of the function of the Family as an educative • 
influence, fitting its members to become citizens^of a 
larger, communit^', ^we shall consider more fully^ in 
subsequent“ chapters. But its importance is no less, 
as a means of selecting and perpetuating chose types 
of human beings who are most fitted to live in 
communities, who have “co-operative” qualities.•' 
'“Broadly speaking, the co-operative individual’ as 
demanded by civilised life, can only be produced in* 
the family, and therefore by a stock capablg of pro?^ 
ducing a true family ; and the test and engine of his 
production is the peculiar form of moral responsibility, ^ 
supported by law and covering both material and 
moral incidents, which the family implies. Its unique 
importance as an agent of selection arises, s)f course, 
from the 'f&zt that to the family is entrusted the 
multiplication of the species, and its automatic action 
%s a selective agency depends on the ^recognition of 
the principle that this union should only be entered 
"‘on where the conditions of success in the straggly for 
a distinctively human existence, including as thrmjgh- 
out a propel rearing of offspring, may be reasonably 
anticipated. The question of population is not a 
mere numerical question; of some qualifies of popu¬ 
lation it is^ impossible to have too much, for they^ 
are self-limiting; of others every individual is in 
excess. The main difference between othesg kinds of 
population depends on the material and moral re-*' 
sponsibility for the family being left with those who 
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have yoluBtarily formed it, and on every discourage¬ 
ment being thrown in the way of unions taking p)ace 
wherefth* true conditions of family life do not exist. 

I say, then, that the struggle to realise the conditions 
of true family life in its moral and i6aterial serises* is 
.the’human ‘ struggle for existence’ within’the grobp, 
and‘that d€tf(?at in this struggle does largely entail, 
and ought so far aS possible to entail, the extinction 
vof the stock s*o failing.” ^ 

?^e belief that the prosperity of any community,* 
^whether Family pr nation, can only be secured by 
MmitiAg its •numbers’, is one which constantly, recurs 
*both ih*^heory and practice; and it arises from re¬ 
garding the available* means of suppc)rt as a fixed 
‘ amou,pt to’be divided amongst all comers, so that fhe 
• more applicants thSre are hhe less there will be for 
eeicli. ■ It igi^ores the possibility that each new-comer 
» may contribute more,than he consumg^,’in which 
case the more there are the greater will be the share 
for eabh. The dift’erence of the two views and their 
sKctual effect upon family, social, dnd national life, 
can hardly be more strikingly illustrated than ifi we ’ 


again compare the habits of typical 


French and 

« 


English families, ’ 

No people, ’as we haVe already seen, are more 
soliojtous about the welfare of their children than fhe. 
French; and^phrents will practise any sacrifice*to 
^ensure that their children shall not fall.belovj the 
social standard which is their ideal. But they regard 
.»this ideal as primarily dependent upon a given 

•» ft 

^ B. Bosanquet, Aspects of the Social Prohlem, pp. 299, 300. 
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amount of material wealth—land or money:—and 
treat the matter as a division sum. Hence’*the« 
number of their children tends’to be detetiniried by • 
the' number of “ portions ” which they are able to 
prbvide; with the result that the native-born popu¬ 
lation of France is actually declining. , 

In support of this statement, which bf course is 
not of universal application, I will quote again the 
picturesque language of M. Demolins :> “ Amongst us« 
ra numerous family is such an overwhelming buiAien 
that, do what they may, there is but one resource* 
for th^ parents, and that is to elude the difiicultj*^ 
They cannot rely for the settling of their children 
either on the^ family community, which is dissolved, ^ 
or ,pn the children’s own initiative, which is smothered 
by their mode'-of education. Tbe establishment of 
the children, therefore, remains in charge th^ parents. 

A French father cannot get* %is children .married 
except by giving each a portion ; he is thus compelled 
l;o make as many fortunes as he has children, and 
this before the marriage of each, that is to say, withih 
' a pieriod of eighteen to thirty years ! You have^ just 
married. One year later yoa have a child. .Is jour 
vision that 'o£a fair little head, a sweet smile? *No : 
the vision is the surging ghost of a dowt)', a portion 
twhich you will have to find. Eighteen months or 
two years iutor another child—that is another portion 
to' constitute. Two portions in twenty-five years f 
You'feel unfequal to doing more, and in presence of 
a material impossibility you make up your mind tc»- 
stop the expense. . . . Statistics fully establish the 
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influemce o*f the dowry system in promoting voluntary 
sterility; the wealthier, the more provident classes 
(those* wfio have to raise the money wherewith to 
portion their children), are those tha^ kave the smaller 
families. The pooler and less provident (the w6rking. 
classes) ha-v^ large. families; they are the classes 
whose .children are left to grow and start in life as 
best they cam Thus, in the industrial departement 
of the Nord* where the working population is. 
nuHferous, there is a considerable excess in* the* 
■number of births as compared to deaths—51,197 
^8,gaipst^5,089 deaths. On the contrary, m rich . 
a^ricultuaal districts, the death-rate is higher. In 
the Eure, 6842 births and 8128 deathsi; in the- Oise, 
8851*births and 9068 deaths; in the Orne, 68^1 
births and 8534 deaths, etc*” * •* 

The othe&point of view is illustrated, more qr l,ess 
unconsciously on th^f part, by the typicak English 
Family. English parents, no less than French, desire 
that their children should not fall below the standard 
attained by themselve^; perhaps even more than the 
Frei^ch they* are ambitious for them to rise above it. 
Buji they aim less at endowing them with ipaterial 
properly than with^ the qualities which liend to the 
creation of property, ^he man who has given his 
sons* a “ goqd. start ”—that is, has sent them out l^'^eli 
^equipped meptally and physically to fi^hlJ their own 
way—woufd be generally censiderfid to *lfave 'done 
well by tljeril, .better indeed than if he? had merely 
•♦saved a sum of money to be divided amongst them. 

* Demolins, The Superiority of the Anglo-Saxon, p. 119. 
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And when the ideal of the Family (or of the 'State) 
is that each member shall be creative of his own 
fortjine, tlien the necessity for limiting its numbers 
is diminished ia^iefinitely, since each child that* can 
obe prdperly brought up is a source of , added strength, 
not weakness. 

' One curious tendency of Fanaily life in affecting 

both the quantity and quality of the people has been 

Qoted by Oerman writers. I hardly knew how far ’ 

^ “it could be substantiated, but there is sufficient ]^ob- 

ability about it to make it worth mentioning. I'' 

' refer to the effect which the action of one g;^neration>^ 

has upon the next in influencing it to a' contrany 

course of action. To take a simple instapee, we ase» 

all‘'familiar with the paradox tl^at unselfish parents 

may make selifeh children, and vice .versa. <I)t. 

Hermann ^ considers that the rate of population is 

directly ,®.ffe€ced in this* way : ^V^hen the number of 

children increases too fast, then the firsji-born. must 

leave the home early; they see their portion diminished, 

^ ( 0 
and feel themselves deserted. . . . When later they 

themselves marry they are careful to limif the nupiber 

of they* children, so that we* frequently find ’^eniu^- 

tions with 'few children following generations with 

many, and vice vers^t.” ^ 

‘ iliehl notes a similar alternation _ in • methoeft of 
education. * Parents who have been sternly brought^ 
up desire*a? happier childhood for their own .children ; 
while those who have been treated indulgently realise 
the ill-effects in themselves and are anxious to avoi4*‘ 

^ Hennann, Die Familie, p. 19. 
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a repeiiitiofi of them. Hence the generations alternate 
betTs^een being “ geschmeichelte ” and “ gepriigelte” 

r. <j • j 

I have said that our English Familjr is based.upon 
the view that ^every child whicji can be properly, 
brought up is a source of added strength, Loth to the 
Family itself *and to* the community. But what if 
the children cannot *be properly brought up ? If the 
mere task pf bringing them properly equipped to the, 
poifit from which they must start on their* own' 
..laccount is beyond the powers of the parents^ then 
has n6t*the ‘Family failed in this most important of 
all its functions, and must it not be superseded ? 

That the Family sometimes fails is ahnost a matter 
of conrse. Every institution* must fail of its purpose 
when the individuSs to Whom it dfe entrusted to 
carry it op pfpve inadequate to the task which,they 
hTive undertaken ; but*it does,not followNt^^ the in¬ 
stitution itself is at fault. With the Family especially 
it seems true that where it fails it is not through an^ 
iaheritant defect, but that its efficiency lias become 
impaired thsorugh very definite causes affecting "its 
responsible members. Sometimes these causes are 
relatively inevitable; as when* one or, Ifoth of the 
parents has*died or become physically incapable. 
Eveij then the Family does not always break down 
there are innumerable cases in which an^Mer brother 
or sister, arf uncle or aunt, takes up the buijf^ten of the 
Family and biiars it to a successful issue. • Where'this 
.^oes not happen, a substitute has to be provided by 
the community; and in England this substitute 
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generally takes the form of schools or hotoes, .where 
the children are maintained until they can be Aiade , 
independent. ’ ' 

But in maijy cases the efficiency of the Family 
oha's become impaired from causes which are much 
more subtle and complex than physical disability or, 
death j And they are also far more thleatenmg to 
the continuance of the Family as an institution, 
JDeath is normally no destroyer of the i’amily, which* 
'may'shed as many members as a tree sheds leaves, 
and be none the weaker for the process. But there^ 
are hostile forces which attack the spirit' which^^is thi 
bond of family life, and when that decays the Family 
is really destroyed. 

^ oMany causes have been cited from time to time as 
tending to the disintegration of t£e Family. .Perhaps 
th,e most formidable in appearance is fhe mdustrial 
change ,tlii»agh which, the Patriarchal Family has 
ceased to be an economic unit in a great part of the 
civilised world. With this change we have now 
dealt, and we haW seen reason to think that great & 
it has been, it has not been destructive of the Farnily; 
that economic forces remaip which are sufficient to 
make the Family both strong in itself and valuable to 
the community of which it is a part. ' Bub in order to 
, estimate the real strength of the moderp Family we 
must now*ei 43 .mine it still more carefully in its nature 
anddn its* constituent parts. 



CHAPTER X 

THE ,PSYCHOLOGY OF FAMILY LIFE 

I 

> 

In speaking of the psychology of family life, I -'have ^ 
in mind the development and play of those mental 
and miiral qualities which members of a Family owe 
more' es][^cially to the fact that they are members 
ol’the Family, and which again lose a^great part of 
their fyignifibance unless they ’are interpreted in their 
relation,to family fife. These qualities fill natu¬ 
rally into twct^groups. Perhaps the most striking are 
those characteristics which we speak oiS^as^ family 
trmts. Just as there are physical features, tendencies, 
habits,‘ which’ reappear in generation after generation,^ 
oiSin one member after another of the saihe genera¬ 
tion, and can„ only be explained by reference to the 
Family, so also there are qualities of the mind, the 
charactelc, the disposition, which belong pttuliarly to 
the Family,<^3id‘’can only be understood in reference 
to it.^, These form one of> the principal groups (Of 
characteristics in'question. ^ » 

^ But before passing to consider these in de];ail, there 
is a second* set-tof facts to be taken into consideration, 
'^hich arise out of the constitution of a Family as 
suhh; out of the fact, that is, that it is a community’ 

• ^ 241 R 
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made up of units dissimilar in age and sex, comple¬ 
mentary in their nature and mutually responsible.. 
As with all organic wholes, its' parts are admirably, 
fitted by nature to subserve each other’s needs, and 
td supplement each other’s efforts. The need of the 
weak for j^rotection finds its correlative in the prid^ 
of the strong in protecting; tiie clinging appeal of 
the cliild for affection elicits a response which might 
otherwise^ remain dormant for ever. The authority,- 
( whieh all adults like to exercise finds a beneficent 


outlet in guiding the action of immature wills ; an(^ 
children who weary when left to the caprice?! of their 
undisciplined natures, find strength and cohtentmen^; 
in a rule which is autocratic without having the 
irepersonal rigidity of external law. And the man’ 
again, who wo,uld prefer solitude to the constant 
clashing at close quarters of his own yrill with ’taa,t 
of another^ijran,' finds it competed instead of thwarted 
when its functions are supplemented by those of 'the ' 


woman. 

It may'be objected that in any community whtire 

strong and weak, old and young, male and female, 

are to be found there will be sufficient scope for the 

exercise of these various characteristics without* the 
.1 

peculiar grouping into Families being invplved. But 

tlje truth seems to be that in order to their peri^ction 

these qualities must be concentrated oh a few definite 
^ . • 
objects,,.which .again must not be arbitrarily given, 

but must form an integral part of life., The man who 

takes protection in the abstract for his function majy 

'form an admirable Don Quixote, but he achieves' a 
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higher, quality who concentrates upon his wife and 
^children, and does a better work m the world; wlule 
•for the*majority ()f inen it is safe to say th'at in the 
absence of wife and children their protective instincts 
will either remain undeveloped or be turned upon 
fhemselves alone. 

It' is true,* a^ain, tlfat the children with whom the, 
world is overflowing may arouse a somewhat vague 
philanthropy in a considerable number of pgople, and 
we hqow to our cost what little good and what great 
^jarm' may be wrought by this loose and aimless jifiec- 
I tion. Itf takes a parficular child to elicit the tender 
wisdom *apd love which alone sufl&ces to meet the 
needs of childhood, and*in the great majofity of people 
that pficuliaUr tenderness is elicited (in its perfectionj 
' only by ,the child that is bbrn of their oTvn flesh 
and blood. Inhere are many women, and still morje 
' men, in whom the children of^ other people,raise at 
best a transitory interest and amusement, which easily 
changed into* positive dislike if they are brought at, 
tcv!> close quarters with them, or called upon to make 
any sacrifice Qf convenience for them. They may *be 
induced to subscribe to an orphanage, but would re¬ 
pudiate Vith mingled disgust and terror tlte lJuggestion 
that they sli^ntld’take" charge of a baby for the day, or 
make themselves responsible for personally bringing 
up a child to manhood or womanhood. JBst all the 
^ impossibility* disappears and tjie sacnifice qptomes ^ 
privilege -sVhen. they find themselves the* possessors 
of a child of their own. There is no pride in the 
world to equal that of parents over their first child, * 
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and nothing short of this pride is strong enojigh to 
brhak down the barriers in which some naturfes areb 
entrenched, and leave the way “free'for the*" ap'peal of 
infancy to majce itself felt. 

It is this same relation of parent to child which in 
the vast majority of cases ensures that authority wilj 
,be exercised without degenerating into tyranny. * I'hat 
it is not always so is obvious; a*nd it is as easy as it 
is futile to point out instances where tihe Family has 
faikd to achieve its full purpose. The Family qffords 
scope for the qualities peculiar to the relations betweep 
strong and weak, old and young, malfe and‘femafe, 
and tends to deepen and accentuate them.^*''Whether 
or not it exaggerates them will depend upon whet^ier 
the spiritual forces in the Family have behn well of ifl 
balanced! The child who is liever encouraged to 
develop his own initiative and assert l^s own indivi- 
dualities*.^the woman whose»flexibility is subdued* 
into feebleness, the man whose strength is pervefted 
, into tyranny, are all products of ah ill-balanced 
family life. But where the ‘spiritual forces are w4ll- 
bAianced within the Family, then, out of all the stress 
and strain arise qualities of mutual respect, forbear¬ 
ance, and- ^elf-control which the solitary individual 
has but little chance of acquiring. ‘ o 
• But, it may be asked, if all we get from family 
life is thia peculiar intensification of feeling and these 
■varieties, of qualities, .and if the world would othet-^ 
wise carry on as well without it, why cultivate and 
protect it so sedulously ? Why not rather sweep ^t 
* away .as a narrow-minded and exclusive organisatiftn, 
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and let every citizen know that his first and ^^.st 
allegiance, is to t^e Sjiate? ^ 

The answer is, that even if the world could carry 
on w?-thout the Family, it could not afford to lose, the 
qualities which "would go with it. It is« a sombre 
'woi;ld as it ie,^ and no shade or tone of feeling which 
makes .for depth and variety and richness can bd 
spared from ^t. To reject the source of so much 
'warmth and beauty because it sometimes fails, would 
be like banishing the sun from the sky because it is 

Sometimes covered with clouds. 

» * / . * 

, Nor it true that the world would carry-on as 
wfrll without it. Apart from the fact that no one 
ha^S ever yet devised “an adequate substitute for a 
parenf,^ the further^ fact remains that the. Famifyj 
with its‘mingled diversity and identity of interests, 
is the best—if not indeed the only-»^school for the 
life of the citizen. In V brilliaiJt essay on tSTe^Institu- 
tion of the F.amily, Mr. Chesterton writes of it: “ The 
man who lives in a small community, lives„in a much" 
larger world. He knows much more of the fierce 
varieties and* uncompromising divergencies of men. 
The, reason is obvious. In a largf, community we can 
choose our companions. Jn a small coihmunity our 
companions‘are chosen for us. Thus in all extensive 

4 , . O 

and highly-civilised societies groups come into exist- 
^ce founded upon what is called sympathy, and shut 
out the reaf world more sharply than the ^1;es of a 
monastery. < There is nothing really narrow about the 

<C 

. O 

'* A human parent, that is: the artificial “ foster-mother” seems to do 
well enough for chicks, but then) they have no higher qualities to develop. 
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clan, the thing which is really narrow is the "clique. 
The men of the clan live together; becg.use they al5 wear" 
the same tartan and are all descended from the same 
sacred cow; bat in their souls, by the divine luck of 
things, there will always be more colours than inmny 
tartan. But the men of the clique -live togethef 
because they have the same kind of souls, and their 
narrowness is a narrowness of spiritual coherence and 
' contentment, like that which exists in hell.” 

f't is probably a mistake to suppose that cliques 
are ever based so deeply as to touch soul-depth^ at all'l 
it is rather because of their superficiality theJ, they are 
so fatal. But there is no doubt about the fact that 
the man who* has learned hoT^ to lead both an iniih < 
iddual and a peaceful life withip a large Family will. 
find it surprislhgly easy to get on with his fellpw- 
citizens jn the,larger world, for he wil’f have learned 
the difipjrftu* art of respecting the interests.of others 
while maintaining his own. 

' If we pass now to the question of those character¬ 
istics which members of a Family possess because th§y 
are members of that Family, we are brought face to 
face Ajdth ^all the unsolved problems of heredity.. It 
is not necessary for our purpose .to discuss the various 
explanations of the mystery; we need only to assume, 
w^at I think no one will deny, that ipembers 6f the 
same Fanailj' do tend to reproduce within themselvq^ 
tfie'samS qualities to a greater extent tlian members 
of different" Families. It does not follow that those 
peculiarly family characteristics always tend to thfe 
strengthening of family life; , they may sometirqes, 
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even ■often, lead to the dispersion rather than the 
'conSentration of its members in continued proximity; 
but even then tliey constitute a sort of negative upity 
whi(ih is always longing back, and cinnot find per¬ 
manent satisfaction^in dispersion., 

• When we ^re accustomed to see or deal with people 
in great numbers, it ’is difficult not to lose sight of 
the significance of this factor in human nature. And 
"indeed, just in proportion as we attempt,to handle, 
people in masses it tends to lose its significance and' 
<4ts helpfulness as a means of education. A striking 
/nstapcei'pf t*his oversight is to be found in an. other¬ 
wise excellent study of boy life in London, when the 
author writes of the Family as follows The Family 
circleds a world in miniature, with its own habits, »ijs 
owg interests, and its own ‘ties, largely independent 
of the g];eat»world that lies outside^ If we take,to 
pieces.tlps small world,^ we shall find thil<:«it is built 
out of certain elements, some apparently significant, 
others more imposing, but all alike contributing its 
share 16 the general effect. It is these elements which 
admit of preservation and destruction. So far as 
regard^'the boy—and with him alone am I (^irectly 
concerned—these factors of home life may'^be divided 
into six clftsSes : the common dwelling, the common 
meak, the home training,' his recreation (including, 
(domestic employment), his relations with* the other 
members of'the family, and, finally, the work for which 
he receive^ wages. Under one or other'of these six 
■classes all the activities of the family can be grouped, 
‘fhe Family sentiment is a product of these different 
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factors, and varies as they vary, expanding ob con-' 
tracting with these contributing elements. Thd^ its' 
present condition may be determined and its future ' 
predicted by ai), examination of these six more oi; less 
, independent forces.”, , , 

Even if the family sentiment were merely the j)ro-» 
duct of such simple elements as these, capable of 
being taken to pieces and put together again like the 
.bits of a ^dissecting puzzle, the writer need hardly* 
‘haVe'come to such a despondent conclusion as heroes 
as to its power to maintain itself amidst the changing* 
conditions of society. It is possible to describe thd^ 
most beautiful music as merely the product of - a 
particular combination of catgat and wood; but the ^ 
music is more permanent than the mechanical means 
by which it is produced^ and the family sentiment 
may outlive indefinitely the physical conditions in 
which it,^j#p originated.. But important as th^ factors 
enumerated are, they are not all. If they were, "'it 
yrould be easy to make artificial Families out of any 
human material which came to hand, and all thV 
" grekt problems which centre round the questiop of 
heredity would be meaningle9,s. For that question is 
just this—wh.at is the nature of the mysterious link 
which binds together generation to geiie.:ation, and 
individuals of the same generation in one, indissoluble 
whole, and* which no physiologist or psychologist has^ 
ever .yet b§en able to explain ? What is the nature 
of the sway which our ancestors exert p\ er ps, so that 
at times we seem utterly incapable of freeing our-» 
selves from the passions and proclivities which, as A 
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is said, we have “ inherited from them ” ? It is an 

inheritance, moreover, which we cannot take or leave 

as we will, and'one which would seem never to ,wear 

out. The mingling with other Families may modify 

th^ family characteristics, or syubstitute^ others for. 

them, indefi^iitely, fpr generations, and then suddenly 

the original type reasserts itself in all its vigo^ir, and 

it is as if some long dead ancestor had come to life • 

again. Implicitly or explicitly, potentially or actui 

all5^<i the family characteristics are there in ‘eVery 

t member of theFamily,capable of reasserting themselves 

*in ^vei^ new generation, and forming the material • 

from which each one of us has to mould his life 

^ and character. How*is it possible that such a force 

as this, little as it may be realised or understeqd, 

shpuld ‘not be the main ’factor influencing family 

life? both thfc bond which holds its members together, 

whethej they like it 'dr not, and their chl^^source of 

spiritual strength. The family type is the theme, of 

which the *individual members are the variations-*- 
• * * * 
wari^Ctbns sometimes so changed and complex that 

only the trained ear can grasp the fundamental theme, 

and s|*!iietimes so broadly simple that every passing 

listener is causht and smiles to hear .the same old 

tune repeating itself. And however strange and 

subtle the a^^ariations, metnbers of the Family them-; 

, selves always 'recognise the theme ru’jnlng below; 

they are flever wholly strange to One another.; the 

chords respoilc^, or echo, or clash, as the ’case may be. 

It does not follow that these fundamental identities 
always lead to superficial harmony. A plain person 
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finds no attraction in a mirror; and a person sensitive 
to his own defects of character may be inexpressibly 
jarrejl by seeing them reflected in another. I have 
known mothers whose irritation at the faults of their 
children was greatly .enhanced by the. fact that they 
recognised them as merely the faults qf their o.wn ' 
childhqod recurring once again. And we fqar no 
critic as we do the critic of our own Family, for has 
he not^ the key to all our weaknesses Within himself ? 
I’he stranger may be hostile and severe, but we ‘can 
alway Sr console ourselves with the thought—which in " 
. nine cases out of ten will be perfectly true—that he'',^ 
does not really understand us. It is not being mis¬ 
understood which hurts most; it is being understood „ 
at, <Wir weakest, just as what helps the most is being 
understood at ohr best. And the mepiber’of our 
Fapiily understands us literally “ down to ^he ground,” 
for it is same ground uj^dn which he.hknself 
stands. 

V ' 

> Here, too, we may perhaps find an explanation 
of the strange bitterness which so often seems td* 
attach to differences of opinion between'members of 
the sartie Family. When an outsider differs 't|om us 
we can accept'^it as something to, be ‘explained away 
by differences of experience, of surrounding^, of educa- 
tioif, above all of inherited ‘temperament f.nd disposi- 
I tion; in a Revise it is possible to think of each being > 
so far rigHb that his opinion is the natural outcome 
of the sort o*f person he is. But whf n“ our brother 
differs from us there is no. such, escape from discord; ' 
this, we feel uneasily, is the saqae sort of person as 
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ourselves, his opinion proceeds fyom the same nature 

• • -t * 

as ojir own, a^d we cannot see any reason for the 
conflict. It is as if one’s own judgment were diyided 
against itself. • 

. We find the saipe bitterness attaching, to ‘■'family 
• cyi^rrels,” ^e^pecially amongst people of strong and 
undisciplined feelings. A slight or an injur,y from 
some one within the circle may wound and rankle' 
far more than’ from some one without, just because 

• A p ^ 

we •think that there we ought to be safe. To the 
^ outside world we can wear the armour of reseive, but 
, this avails us nothing where all that is cowred by 
^the armftur is already kpown, and every weak point 
, lies open^ And thfe plea ^which may be accepted 
fron! the stranger, “ I did not know that it wbuld 
l^iurt y6u so,” only deepens the woiJnd when it comes 
from the brother who surely shojild hfjve known. 

“ Have, you ever noticed,” writes a frieil-4 who has 
great opportunities of observing life amongst the less 
educated wording classes, “ how implacal^le the people 
*do\ra’*here are with each other. For some slight^ 
cause offench is taken, and ever after they live apart. 
A Mr^M. had a very favourite,son—‘ far ^ore handy 
and better to, ’his .motl^er than any bf his sisters.’ 
When thef son became a young man he came in one 
day* and foryid his mot*her paying his insur^co, 
t which he did not know had been taken out. He was 
• vexed about it, and said in’ future* he would pay it 
himself, and* took the papers belonging to it. Then, 

■* with no further causve of ill - will, he took lodgings 
elsewhere, and cut .his mother and sisters in the 
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street. They often rneet him on Sundays when ’they 
are coming home from chapel. Thejy are ‘ dressy ’ 
girls,, and his mother says he would like to know 

them now; but. his sisters disdain him and ‘ leok 

< , 

through hiip.’ We find many simtilan cases. Often 
one member of the family succeeds in bfe, and tlje 
other ipembers are too proud to go where they are 
< not wanted. They seem to have the old-fashioned 
primitive feelings of ‘ envy, malice, and all un¬ 
charitableness ’ very badly.” * 

If we turn again for a moment to Mr. Chesterton’s " 

O I V ' O 

.essay, we find him defending the Family on thjis very 
ground of its discords : “ The modern writers who., 
have suggested',' in a more or leSs open manner, thafj 
thf. ‘•family is a bad institution, have generally 'Con¬ 
fined themselves' to suggesting, with ipuch' sharp; 
nesg, bitterness, oy pathos, that perhaps ifcie family is 
not alway»«*Very congenial. O'l course the ..family 
' is a good institution because it is uncongenial, It 
is. wholesome precisely because it contains so many^ 
divergencies and varieties. It is, as the ‘senti-’’ 
mentalists say, like a little kingdom, and, like most 
other lilitle kingdoms, is generally in a state oi^eome- 
* thing resembling anarchy. It is exactly because our 
brother George is not interested in our religious difii- 
cjilties, but is interested in the Trocadero Restaurant, 

, that the farfiiil^ has something of the bracing qualities i 
of the cofnmonwealth. 'It is precisely b&ause our 
Uncld Henry does not approve of th*e theatrical 
ambitions of our sister Sarah, that the family is^‘ 
like humanity. The men and women who, for good 
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reasons and bad, revolt against the family, are, for good 

reaeons and bad, simply revolting against manklhd.” 

Now* I veiiturd to think that the duthor has 
overlooked the real reason why these divergencies 
and varieties may be so great a source of irritation 
within the Family, It is not mainly because we are 
forced int?)*elose contact with people who differ fcQm 
ourselves; Uncle Henry probably sees very little of, 
our sister Sdrah. It is not even that we disapprove 
of ^ there being people who differ from ouHselved: 
Uncle Henry probably has no foolish prejudices* 
0 agaifist actresses in general. It is something much,' 
more 8 ulfble, much more difficult to see clearly and 
“overcome. It is thg perplexing anoipaly that these 
Vela^ions*?)! ours, whom we know to be fundamentally 
akin to ourselves,'should ’develop yarietie!^ of tastes 
khd capacities which we have not developed; still 
‘more that they should have^ failed* to,de 5 elop tastes 
which we have developed, and which seems so natural ■ 
and^inevitfable to us. We feel as if there must J)e 
'sonacthing queer either about them’ or about us; as if 
they had disappointed our well-justified expectations', 
or we^ making claims upon our sympathies which 
mrfst^be unjustifiable, since A??e do ngt‘‘feel able to; 
meet thejn# *80 that e^en these occasional discords 
are^ in themselves a proof of the unity which they 
violate. ThSir very intensity bears witness to the 
strength «f the feeling against which thoy h§ive to 
struggle, and which generally prevails ii? the long run. 

And where, as so often happens, such discord 
‘either never arises of is effectually resolved, there we 
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have in the family life the fruits of the spirit in all 
their'perfection. When children have learned in <the 
nursery th'e lesson of mutual forbearance, and are 
neithey exacting nor selfish, then free scope is allowed 
for thto fundamental unity, the “ family theme,” to 
make itself felt in and through all its diverse varia¬ 
tions. Within such a Family Intercourse is on 'a 
different basis, is of another quality from what’ it is 
between members of different Families; the very 
language used takes on a shape of its own which 
' may be hardly intelligible outside. Partly, no doubt, 

its mystery consists in allusions to experiences' shared o 

* 1 

in common, and needing the merest hint to cab them 
to mind, which are a sealed bpok to the outsider 
but tpartly also it is the outcome of the * fact ^haf 
certain qttaintno?ses of expressibn and turns of 
thought appeal to, or represent, certain fundamental 
characteristics shkred in by all members of the 
I Family. To the outsider these expressions and turnw 
of thought seem meaningless or silly; arfd it iij for 
this reason that the family slang or patois, vthich I’„ 
believe nearly every family possesses, is sv sedulously 
concealed from the world at large. v 

I But whether it findJj expression in»peculiari^es of 
language or not, few will (Question the .f^ct of the 
greafer ease of intercourse .between members of^the 
sam§ Family. Perhaps we realise it 'ifiost strongly 
on th^ fre<^uent occasions when what seams to us 
quite, a simple straightforward expressiqn of feeling 
or statement of fact is met by the blankness of ^ 
inbomprehension on the part of our acquaintance, and* 
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all the embarrassments and difficulties of explana- 
tio*» have to be faced. Within' the Family noifie of 
thesd arfe nee^d; thought leaps to meei thought, 
half a sentence is enough to indicate what v© are 
feeing or thinking ; at times indeed we feel rjctefiilly^ 
the actual impossibility of concealing our thoughts 
of feelings;' » Exaggerations, again, can be indulged 
in freely, for they will unfailingly be discounted at 
their true vhlne, or something less; expressions of 
momentary irritation will not be mistaken iWt’ex- 
^pressions of. deep-seated resentment; and a glance of 
tjthe eyef'or raovement of the hand is enough to guard 
’ against''misinterpretation. 

'' In addition to th^s (Quickness of comprehension, 

' ^hicji implies more or less 'of an intellectual unity, 
there is^an even stronger unity of fooling ol- emotion, 
ft' is generally quite unnecessary for one member of 
the Family to tell ar.other what h'e thiii|cs or feels 
ia the way of approval or disapproval, to “ give him 
a pidce of diis mind ” is to give him what he has 
lilreadj', got; even the ‘child has no' need' of outward 
signs to tell, him when he is “in disgrace,” and'the^ 
wise ii^ther refrains from reproach when she is 
anger^ld, knowip^ that to express her' feeling in 
language i^ piote likely td weaken than to strengthen 
her child’s perception of it, , ^ 

It is this anity of feeling again, which gives^the 
dominant ione to a family life. Its jnemlaerjg respond 
to the same, appeals, their sympathies^ are aroused 
^by the same 'causes. They are philanthropic, or 
intellectual, or religions, or artistic, or social; if aiiy 
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never find expression in words, springs a strength’ 
of attachment which is hardly realised in nhf'mah 
daijy intercourse, but proves itself t&n the* occasions' 
when life touches its heights or depths. , 

But in^every Fapiily there are t>yo members,who 
have not started from this common ground of tho 
r-Family nature. Husband and' wife must win their 

j ft 

way by conscious steps to the unity from which 
brother a^jid sister start unconsciously; and just for* 
tfiis*ieason it is when won so much richer, so .thuch 
more, vividly and intensely realised. They meet PS 
strangers, each attracted by the myster^ natuf^ 

as yet unknown, but promising in some rare a^d 
wonderful wfty to be not the repetition but the com- , 
plfetion of his own. And when the promise is fulfilled, 
then through’the whole tale of married .life may | 
rjin the goldeii interest of exploring bew^ depths of 
charactoMj bf the revelation new treasur;S8f of tTie 
discovery of new strength to uphold the other’s 
weakness; while at every step of mutual discovery ^ 
the bond becomes stronger, * the two thenI6s "blead 
more completely, discords find their end in harrqpnies, 
and |iwo^become one beyond the^ possibilitfr of dis¬ 
solution. With others of our fjiends we selc^m pass 
beyond the threshold; we know tlfat there are 
treasures within, but w6 have not tke key owhich 
will unl6ck the treasure-house ; we. cannot entej, 
they csftmot Idb us in. We respect tKeir achieve-. 
mSnts, sympathise with their fortynfbs,«share their 
interests; but these things, vital as they are, yieW 
us nothing like the unity of Family life unl^s 
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we can penetrate ^ to the nature from which they 
•spring.^ 

There is, I think, no doubt, that‘when for’a^y 
reason the Family is^ dissolved while its membe*bs are * 
still.young, when thg children are brought up apart 
from eaph other and ^amongst strangers, these family* 
characteristics tend to be diminished. The common 
'nature may assert itself if they meet in.later,life;, 
but *i* develops most freely in the daily intercourse 
d characters* which are in the process of forming, 
'fhe qwesi^on^thus arises whether it may not ‘be an 
advantage*for children to he removed from the narrow 
j Oircle within which all ‘their peculiaritiei! of tempera- 
,ment and disposition are dail^ reinforced, and brougTit 
into, contact \^th other natures where’they may “ rub 
their edge? oi*” before the process becomes,quite so 
painfujfa^ in after-life.* The aiswer seems iT» be that 
for the community, at any rate, it cannot be an 
advantage, so long as individuality and, variety of* 
character* remain of value. The strength of a nation , 
does not lie, like that of an army, in the uniformity 
of its lumbers, byt in the vari^pty and strength of 
the difF/(rent chafacteys which can be brought .to work 
harmoniously Vithin it; and it is in the Family that 
this vferiety sftid strength of*character is nourished. ^ • 
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THE'CONSTITUENT PARTS OF THE FAMILY 

I. The Man in the Family 

The first question whicli suggests itself in fonnectio^i 
with the actual function of the man at the present 
day and iif the modern Family, is that of 
Kmthorit^. Bearing in mind ^ our survey 6f the., 
past, we may ask: How does the father of -a modern 
Family .stand ,a8 compared with his*' ancestors in 
respect Tif the authority wiiich he exercise^'? lie 
is still recognised as the Head of the ^Family, tut 
' when we ,ask \yhether this ^position, carries with it, 
the power which it used to carry, and upon*wlfiit 
his power, such as it is, is based, we' are forced to 
recogoisq great changes. *Wheq, for instance, we 
take that authority in ijbs nwst V^'ggera^^d form 
but at its lowest level amongst the m6st primitive 
peoples of all, we find'it based naaittly upon the 
man’s superior physical strength, upcn brute foroe, 
and tending to last* just so long as,*his strength* 
enables him to maintain it. Upon* this basis his 
. authority over his wife is absolute and permanent; 

over his children it is absolute, but only until the 

260 
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‘time comes when they are stro^iger than he. But 
''in th*e modern Famijy physical strength cpunts for 
comparatively Ifttle. Except amongst the roughest 
and .most uncivilised classes, public tipinion is tpo 
strongly againsh the man who cAnnot maintain his 
*aut,hority without recourse to violence for physical 
strength to be a facljpr of any importance in support-’ 
ing the rule (jf man. Moreover, public opinion has 
■found clear and’authoritative expression in thejaw;, 
the ^ate has not only ceased to recognise the fatlier’s 
fight to ^inflict corporal injuries upon members of 
lAs Family, ft definitely intervenes to protect* them 
against cruelty on his p^t. Perhaps we may still 
^i^d traces of the oM view in the leniency with 
, which* the oflfence ^f wife-beating is punished; but 
t^. fact* renaains that it is punished, and not 

recognised sen the legitimate meaup of enforcing 

« . * • • , 

authoufty. * 

Again, in a far more advanced state of society, 
we found in tjie priestly function ,of tb,e Head o!* 
the '"Patriarchal Family the basis of an authority , 
the most coftiplete and permanent that has ever 
been Mown. I^oes anything remain ^of • this ? 
Religions cerenjbniai has long ceased to be a 
private fanfily affair; it has been taken over and 
organised by' the churches,’ and though some of jjs • 
priests adopts the name of father, fathers are no 
< longer allowed to call themselves priests. •And*yet 
the priestly fflnntion lingers to some extent. It is 
still the Head of the JFamily who “ reads prayers ” ; 
and in the absence ,of any strong reason to the 
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contrary, it is the /ather who determines what the’ 
religion pf the Family will be.^ Eiehl insists upon 
this. “ If I am asked,” he writes, ‘ why are you 
a ^^Pfotestant ? ’ I can only answer, and there seems 
' to mb nothing superficial in the answer, because 
my father was a Protestant. , I am a Protestant* 
by conviction, but I should never Oave sffained 
to this conviction unless I had grown up amongst 
^ Protf stant,, views and ideas, unless' my family had 
been Protestant; thus my religious belief, of all 
things apparently most peculiarly my dwn, has bee® 
essentially inoculated into me through the,..authority 
of the Family. Hence ^e ordinary man regards 
the falling uway frona the 'faith of one’s fatherg .> 
as* particularly disgraceful, because it involves the „ 
greatest renouricing of the Family.” ^ „ In cFamilies, 
then, wh^re reljgion is a living force, it can hardly 
fail to be' that the*^ authority of , the Jaiher is 
strengthened and raised to a higher level by fhe 
• fact that he is the medium through which members „ 
of his Family have come to hold the fait'h that’is 
in them. And so far as this is the basis of his 
authewity, it will tend to be permg,nent; bu'b religion 
itself, in its insistence upon personal freedom and 
responsibility, will limit it and mafee' it but the 
f^nt reflection of the paternal powei* from «>whicb 
it is desefeuded. 

In less developed •communities, agam, we found« 
the authority of the father based u^An his superior 
wisdom and experience,tin th§ absence of any accum- 

V 

• Riehl, Die Fargilie. 
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"ulated and accessible store of knowledge. He was 
“the teacher and, adviser of the young, wljo looked 
to him for guidlance in their inexperience. But this 
function also has to a large extent boen taken from 
him; and education has been organised, in 'Books ' 
'and, schools^ in such, a way as to make the young 
appare^jtly i]^depend*ent of their parents iij the 
acquisition of \ knowledge. But here the change 
' has been largely apparent; the wisdom pf life;, the 
art living, as distinct from book learning and 
/knowledge about things, still rests, with those who 
|iave,liv^d, and can rarely be taught in books or 
schools. ^rtie fathers who recognise this prerogative 
, of theirs and all tha# is involved in it, find in it 
, one of the surest bases of authority; it is to theha^ 
an4 not. to hooks, that their sons ’will turn when 
they are firsl/confronted with problegas in ^fe which 
call fo^ \yisdom and eiperience^in their sofulson. 

Still another function has been taken from the 
Head of the Family in that he is seldom now the* 
bead also of an industrial community. The authority ^ 
delegated to’bim in that capacity in agricultural 
communities would bc'' indistinguishable ^from his 
authority as a father; the respect paid ^ to his 
commands as^a master from that paid to his com¬ 
mands as afather. But’the modern Family ^^s , 
largely, though not entirely, ceased Jift be an 
I industrial c^bmmunity, and so far a’notheft 'basis of 
paternal authcVity has disappeared. 

Closely allied to this last is the authority which 
the Head of the Family derives from his power over 
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the^ family estate. , How this power has waried* 
throughoait the history of tl^e Family, and how* 
its- variations have affected the relations between 
di^eirent members of the Family, we have already 
' seen.' It« still lingers in an attenuated fornt in 
the feudal Families which remain; and the fatherV 
‘authority in these Families may var}^ in proportion 
as he has freedom of control over the property. 
,But«it k in the more strictly modern Family,* 
where property is apt to be regarded as appertain¬ 
ing entirely to the individual, that this pow®! 
suddenly springs into importance again, and besomes 
a formidable weapon in the hands o^ the father who 
can find no* better basis fof his authority. Thg i 
power of the purse, the power to cut off 'allow-, 
ances or to disinherit, is strong ; but it is strong 
only in „propo:^tion as those who are>i subjected to 
it are weak; it is U tyranny which can ke cast 

off as soon as its victims find the sources of 

\ ■ 

' independeijce wfithin themselves. The only true . 
and firm basis of authority must be one whi(9h 
finds a response in the natures of those over whom 
the autluirity is exercised ;■ and, the power of the 
purse, like that of brute force, elicits no response, 
only subjection. ' ' 

(. 1. It is only amongst the wealthy minority that 
this spui^uius power has any force, to speak of 
The majority '’of the English race aims, as we > 
have said, less at endowing their chiidron with the 
material for subsistence than with the capacity &f 
obtaining that, subsistence for themselves; and it 
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might be argued that in thus promoting the early 
inSS^endence their children, fathers were Relin¬ 
quishing’ their»strongest hold upon them. However 
th^t may be, an early independence is almost 
universal for ^he boys of a fiddle or wjorking-, 
class Family, and^ increasingly so for the girls, 
although ^o\ the latter domestic subjection, bas§d 
on the powerAof the purse, remains not uncommon. , 

Taking tlie matter in this way; and seeking to 
fin^ a basis for parental authority in the raids of 
past institurtions, it would seem as if Time had been * 
puijefy desiJructive ; and as if what we had left to us^ 
was litiile moye than a tradition, ready to crumble^ 
’away altogether at the shock of any (further change. 
But if we take it differently and seek rather fo» the 
ppsiti^e element In the present, wS shali find that 
the action j5f Time has been one of change, it is true, 
*but^<oi^ change in tlfe sens(i of developujent rather 
*than of destruction. 

"fo begin with, we must, in studying our modern 
‘ Family, distinguish b’etween two kinds of submission. 
There is the submission which implies a tyihnny, 
based-* upon the weakness and impotence of its 
victims; and'there is the submission Nvhich mayi 
be expressed as loyalty, and which implies a rule 
elimting * response from the highest qualiti*»s ^of 
those who, are subject to it. Now ^be develop-^ 
ment of the^ modern Family has been almost entirely 
in the ’direet^jon of eliminating those filements «which 
lead to the first kind of submission, and of strengthen- 
ing those which lead to loyalty. 
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Take, for instance, the change implied in- the 
present devotion of the parents to the interests'ahd 
welfpe of the children, as compared with the times 
when, children -^ere regarded as entirely subservient 
jto 'the, aims of th^ parents or thp cult of t^e 
ancestors. It is true, of course, that there §.re 
slhll Families where the interests of /the children 
are almost entirely neglected, but tfaey are now 
abnormal, and instance a degradation from the type. 

f I 

I'h^ trend of modern development is to throw ,jfche 
weight ^of interest on to the rising generation. It» 
is obvious, no doubt, that this leaves inore scope 
for the play of selfish and egotistical instincts on 
the part of t^e children, but <it also leaves scope 
for ra far higher order of response than that of 
mere subrLissioil. ^ Gratitude forms a part of tl\is^ 
response; but it is something different,, frpm and 
more tha:^ *gratitude. , Ther^ is an uncons,jious 
spontaneity about it which wholly precludes the’ 
sense of burdensomeness which may attach to mere 
gratitude; and it is unlimited by any que^ion of» 
prop6rtion between the benefits mutually conferred 
and received. Moreover, loyalty is a principle which 
is active in children long before the time yhen 
they begin to realise what they have o'^ed to their 
parents’ care and effort. The normal child in the 
norntal Family accepts everything whiclji comes to 
himip the ^ordinary course of the home'life with 
a sublime unconsciousness of any sacidfice being 
involved. It is a part of ,his loyalty to his parents 

that he leaves it all to them, with full confidence 

* <. > 
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that* they will be equal to every occasion. In 
proportion as^Jie himself begins to share iil the 
family responsibilities, he will begin also to realise 
whfit he has owed to them ; but ani, adequate know¬ 
ledge can only ♦come when he h^s felt the full.bufdeq 
of life, and when, ^ if his sense of loyalty has been 
unimpaired. The is already a willing minister to tlje 
claims of the Family. And the father, as the ^ 
originator, thfe organiser, the support, the author 
oFjthe Family, will seldom fail of the loyaity of 
its members unless he himself by his unwisdom 
or tyranny has destroyed the respect in which it^ 
is rooted. * , 

' In so far as the authority of the parent is based 
upon a greater maturity o'f reasonable will, it must 
a^way^ exist until* such titne as th« \vill of the child 
is itself^ rationalised and matured. This lies in the 
“natijre^of things, arid is no, more than* lip say that 
'Svhere two forces combine, the strongest will have 
most influence in determining the result. There 
»i?^ no fiyranny involved in this when the purpose 
and aim of'the parents includes the welfare c/t the 
Family, for then they.are but guiding the will of the 
child to attaiil an end which’it is as ydt^ incapable j 
of conceiving and attaining for itself. “ We are 
boijn free* as we are born rational,” writes John 
Locke, “ npt ' that we have actually *the u^e of 
either; Age** that brings one, brings with .it' the 
other too. » And thus we see how natural freedom 
and subjection to parent^ may consist together, and 
^are both founded on the same principle. A child 

b ^ 
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is free by his father’s title, by his father’s under¬ 
standing, which is to govern him otill he hath*it 
of Ms own. The freedom of a man at years of 
discretion, and, the subjection of a child to Jiis 
parents, while yet short of it, are so ^ consistent aod 
so distinguishable that the most blinded contenders 
for monarchy ‘ by right of fathMhood’t cannot miss 

r of it; the most obstinate cannot but alldw of it.” ^ 

< 

When we consider the relation betW^een man and 
wife fei the modern Family it seems to me m^dre 
especially true that this idea of loyalty—both to 
^each otjher and to a common purpose —IS the only 
one which adequately represents it. The day is past 
when the patip.nt Griselda, ready with unreasoning 
submission for every tyrannical command of her 
despotic husbahd, was extolled as fulfillipg the 
highest ideal of wifely duty. jDisobedience might 
be conside.i'ed' as reprehensible a'S ever, but a large 
share of the blame would be reserved for the husband 
who should make conformity to his will a frequent 
problem. In place of despotism on the one side and 
submission on the other, we find the willing loyalty 
which rpcognises that if two wills conflict in’ their 
•"pursuit of a common purpose, then the will -v^hich 
called the Family into being, and which i's primarily 
responsible for its welfare, hiust in the interest® of 
the i’amily*'be supreme. But self-assertion, self- 
realisation,^ pease io be hostile forces when each of 
the selves concerned is seeking the fulfillnent of its 
purposes, its own fullest ^realisation, in a common 

* Locke, Treaiise of Governme^U, p. 221. 
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end,, whether that end be the family life or some 
othSr and perhfips wider. 

Another reason for the continued authority of the 
mqji within the Family is the fact that he continues 
tq, represent it, as recognised IJead, to ,the outside, 
world. He acts for the Family, stands for the Family, 
gives ^his naMe to ^he Family, and is the legai and 
authorised representative of the Family. And he is , 
held responsiole to the community pf which he is a 
mejnber for the proper maintenance, conducU, *an^ 

«upbringing ■'of the Family which he has called into 
existence. ’’There is only one curious exception to, 
this representative character of the man; it is that, 
^*^in Society he has no official value. Jt is true, no 
doubt, that his rank determines the partioular 
“pircle,” within which the Fami'l/ will‘d “ move ” ; 
*\>ut the,, movements themselves, in order to be valid, 
mus^ 1^ performed bf the woman. In hoe.iety inter¬ 
course (a somewhat different matter from social inter- • 
course) the woman only is accepted as representative 
«abd official; it is she* who must organise recognised 
hospitality, must be the dispenser of invitations, baust 
initiate or reject acquaintanceships, and—quaintest 
function of all^—must “ pay the calls.” The man, of » 
course, may* and does participate in all these functions, 
but* he ca»not discharge* them; all that he does in 
I this connectiioii is unofficial and does not aount. ^ 
Apart*from this one convention, hp^ever, his 
responsihilil^y^ to the world is complete, from the 
" moment when she whom he has chosen for his 
partner is “ given ” to him in marriage. He can 
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only repudiate it by taking formal and recognised 
step^ to do so, and it lasts as long as tbe Family itself 
remains together as one household. This being so, it 
is clearly necessary and just that he should h§,ve 
^sufficient authority within the Family to control, it 
in those matters for which he is held responsible, 
r One of the most important fuhctionscwhich a man 
exercises in a community is that of electing its rulers ; 
and the question*’ has been raised whether he exercises 
his'electoral privileges as representative of his Faipily 
or merely as an individual taxpayer. That able and* 
strenuoius opponent of the enfranchisemeno of woijien,' 
, W. H. Riehl, maintains that if the. rignt to the 
franchise is bg^sed merely upon tthe taxation of indi-* 
vidnals, then there is no justification for the exclusion 
of women.' ButPLe also maintains the true tfieoryjof 
political representation to be that the Statg represents 
not indiv^ddals but Families; And that the woman* 
as part of the Family, is adequately represented by 
the vote of the Head of the Family. “ The man is 
not only the legal guardian ol the household; ifisi 
throhgh him alone that all which the household does 
for education and morality is ei^tended to wider circles, 

I is made public property. Where thft marriage is a 
true one, spiritually equal and morally cohxplete, there 
area always two persons contributing to the hipest 
thoughts aad opinions of the man—hinjself and his 
wife. „ In this lofty and pure sense all true wives 
are nepresentfed in Parliament when the diugband sits 
there.” ^ , 


’ Riehl, FamiHe, p. 103. 
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• Bpt Eiehl is clear-sighted enough to see that this 
. thfedrj involves, the limitation’ of the franchi^ to 
Heacfs of FJmJulies, and he is prepared accordingly 
to grant it only to husbands or widovrers. The .argu¬ 
ment that a wqman is sufficiently represented.by Fer, 
s husband or father’ is of course frequently used in 
England, esp'ecially by those who also maintain tha^t 
to grant her \.he franchise would cause instant strife 
between her' and her male representatives; but no 
on%^ I think, has suggested that the Family at; shell 
^should be the unit for voting purposes. It is true 
Hhat fn “ hcnsehold suffrage ” we have something like 
the idea^; but household suffrage admits many single 
bhen who represent ,,at 'most themselves and their 
domestic Servants, while the lodger franchise practi¬ 
cally abandons the idea of h household as the basis of 
political ^representation. 

‘ In virtue of what prerogative does the^man hold 
this supreme place as representative of his Family in 
the community ? To ascribe it to his superior physical 
(Strength will hardly s'atisfy our modern conceptions, 
any more than to ascribe his authority within' the 
Family to the same cause; although the argument 
thaf woman is disqualified by her incapacity to serve 
in thfe ariny^which is frequently advanced in Germany, 
appgoachesv,perilously near to this. A far more acc$pt- 
t able theory to one half of the human race would be 
that the man Alone possesses awfully-developed intjcllfect, 
and thafi ^y yirtue of this he is natural ruler and guide. 

I This is, I think, the explanq.tion which would be most 
generally offered at the present day : almost univer- 
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sally in Germany, less so perhaps in France, to a Jarge ■ 
extefiit in England, ‘least of all in ^America. *But < 
whether or not it is the case that a w(?man’s intellect 
is never of the,highest order, it is becoming increas- 
Jn gly difficult to m^ntain with any ^how of reason 
that it may not, with proper education, be as fully . 
developed as that of the averagd man, ymcl the argu¬ 
ment from intellect becomes daily’less relevant. 

Nevertheless,ut seems neither likely nor desirable 
Ihdb the function of representing the Family sh^fild 
ever be transferred to the woman during the life-»^ 
time of the man. In the numerous cas^ of w’idbws® 
or single women the matter is different; 'bjif where 
the Family is ]?ased, as it normally is, upon a partner* 
ship, law, convention, and mutual assent Have fixed 
upon the ^nan ds« most sditable for the purppse, not 
only by natural disposition, but also anl^ mainly by 
the natural %nd necess^y diviSinn of labour betweefi 
the two chief members of the partnership. Thi§ 
4ivision of labour, under which a large fiart o*f the 
woman’s activities are directed towards domestic^ 
careS, would in itself suffice to debar her‘&om acquir¬ 
ing facility in matters of business intercourse. But 
the divisidh is essential, and the lines which it follows 
are drawn not so much by the woman’S^inabilfcy to 
work for her Family in the outside world—she^on- 
staifbly dc^s so when the death oi* ‘illness of her« 
husbajid throws the dojible burden u^n® her ; but 
from, the ob’^ious fact that the man is «inqa'pable of 
the more domestic duties incident upon the rearing* 
of children. And it is largely this incapacity whicK 
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■gives him the power both of concentration and of 
< wi<it6 of view. ^ WhUe the woman’s mentaj energies 
are being dissi]^ted over the thousand little details 
which are necessary to the successful management of 
a family, the man’s are free to pursue scstne line of 
'thought, to concentrate on some course of action, to"* 
organis,e some'-business, to frame and follow out some* 
policy. 

Now it seems obvious that if man’k predomin^ance ^ 
in fhe outside world is the natural consequence of a 
^.recognised division of labour, it should not extend to 
ifuatters whidh have been assigned by that division 
to the other partner ; and as a matter of fact the 
families in which it doss so are probably exceptional. 
His authority remains, no doubt, as determining the 
bas,is of the family life, and the maih'‘ outlines of its 
movements, the scale upon which the household is 
to be organised, the ‘kind of education fhe. children 
are to receive, the place in which the Family is to 
reside, and so on ; but it should not extend to details. ^ 
Hi§‘position is that of supreme authority, a court of 
appeal to be called in as a last resource, and as such 
the mere fact of his existence is invaluable the 

' . ' 'A 

housewife by strengthening her hands in the manage¬ 
ment *bf chilffren and servants. But it is a power 
which is sooii lost if exercised on any but the mc^t 
important occasions; and the wise man ilecognises 
t that the rdhl *acting authority in dhiiy life is *that 
of the worna:!. If we accept the mysterious te'tm 
‘^ Influence,” with which women are invariably con¬ 
soled for the absence of political rights, we might 

'J > m 
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apply it to describe the raode in which the "man’s 
auihority is normally exercised in domestic life. * Iif 
reference to the outside world, man has power and 
woman “influence”; within the home, woma^ has 

r 

the activQ power, arnd man the “ influence.” , 

This more or less roughly describes the division 
•. of work in all classes where the map" earns and the 
woman spends, but it is more especially true amongst 
the ,wage-earnefrs. “ Money matters‘are left entirely 
to the wife; • it is she who decides whether an in¬ 
creased rent can be paid or an article? of_furnitui^ 
bought, whether a boy shall be apprerfoiced or mu|t 
take what work he can find, and what insurance clubs, 
etc., shall be joined. The custom of leaving t!&e, 
.management of money to the wife is so *deeply, 
rooted that children always speak pf the fannly 
ipcome as belonging entirely to her,'anc^ will con¬ 
stantly «teii you: ‘ Mother has* to pay so gnd so Tor 
rent'; ‘ Mother is going to try and aflbrd father this 
or that ’; ‘ Mother isn’t going to let father work for 

Mr.-any more, she says the wages isn’t*wortlT the 

hours.’^ . . . Fathers are regarded by the children as 
plainj|,y inferior to mothers in authority, in knowledge 
of right and wrong, and, above all, Of ‘ manners.’ . . . 
Talk of the subjection of women !—I d'dubt if the bare 
idea of fathers being equal to mothers* in rar\k and 
authority ever enters the mind of “any cottage chiW 
under Sli^^teen. ' From..their conversatior?'all my little, 
friends might be fatherless, except for. an occasional 
dramatic recital of howodad ‘ went and did ’ something 

^ j 

* The Queen's Poor: Husband and Wife among the Poor, pp. 15, 16. 
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•that another said he ‘ hadn’t ought to,’ and the 
rdisastrous results, of this untimely rebellion. Father 
is generally r^^arded in the light of mother’s eldest 
child, and disobedience in him is far qaore heinous a 
crii^e than in f,hem, because ‘ h©’d ought to Jj^now 
better than not to ’do what mother says.’ Fathers 
are, as^a rule; perfectly satisfied with this position,, 
not minding in the least when the youngest’born 
publicly raises a note of warning: ‘ Mother said as 
you'yasn’t to do that, dad.’ ” ^ ’ * * 

® There is Otoe point upon which the position of the 
man in fbg Family is apt to be gravely misrepresented, 

, atid that is in his attitude towards, aijd treatment 
of, thp chiiliren. Broadly stated, the very common 
assumption is that He dislikfis childr«il, regiitds them 
as an inevitajjj'le encumbrance, and is consistently un- 
sj^mpathetic and oftemdjfuel in jjiis dealings* with them. 
If is of course against the working class that this libel, 
for libel it is*, is most frequently directed. This pessi- 
npistie, one might almost call it brutal View, finds 
expression in.‘one of Sydney Smith’s essays: “A 
ploughm&n marries a gloughwoman because she is 
plump* generally Vses her ill;* thinks his’‘children 
an entumbyadce; very often flogs them ; and, for 
sentiipent, has nothing more nearly approaching fo 
it than the idejas 6f broiled bacon and mashed»potatotes. 

^ This is the a state of the lowey orders of ruatoki^d— 
deplorable* true—and yet rendered tnuch worse 

by the Poor Laws.” > 

^ The Queen*s Poor: Husband and Wife among the PooTt pp. 16, 16. 
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This is a view which finds many supporters,at the 
present day, and those who hold it., pride thenfselves 
011 ^ being freed from sentimental prejhiiice, and look-* 
ing-at things “ as they really are.” It is due pg.rtly, 
no (J@ubt,„to the vulgar assumption .that “the p 9 or” 
belong indeed to a “ lower order,” in that they do not 
share in the natural affections and virtues which are 

c* * 

reserved for the moneyed classes, and partly again to a 
lack of familiawty with the people in'their normal and • 
healthy relations. It is perhaps the exception for 
those who hold this view to come interrelation wiih 
the forking classes except in conneciion wijih tqe 
demoralising influences of charity and tlle^t^oor Law, 
and they dr^w their inferences .from the families whi^h, 
these agencies have helped to destroy. *But such a^ 
view of”^ fathdr* and child is contrary to |he whole * 
history of the human race, which has fopnd no higher 
or more, aidequate conception' >n which to express 'its 
sense of divine loving-kindness than that of fath'er- 
hood. And who will say that the Psalmist had only the , 
cultured few in mind when he declared in words whi/ih 
g6 home to every heart; “ Like as a- father pitieth 
his c|iildren, so the Lord piti^th them that fSar him ” ? 

To those who have eyes to see,* this tenderness of 
the father is to be found in every ilass of''society 
which stiU maintains its “ independence, »• and c^tainly 
nbt less lamong the poor than amon^'tjie rich. “ The 
ideal of Jatherkood,” writes Miss LqaAef “ is less de-, 
veloped among the poor than the ideaLiof jnotherhood. 
The tenderness lasts fas too short a period, and thare 
is rarely any attempt at moral training. Neverthe- 
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less, men of the working class are as much libelled as 
fath'era as working-class women are as cook^, nurses, 
and managers.’ In both cases the millions bear the 
blaine that is only due to a few tens, of thousands. 
Patf.rnal affection may not be very strong after su boy 
has reached his tenth and a girl her twelfth year, but 
it is layished 6n them at an age when the circum¬ 
stances of poor people’s daily lives make it almost 
indispensable for'their children’s health* and happiness. 
In countless homes the busy, many-childed mother 
breathes freely for the first time in the day .when 
ber husband 'returns from work. . . . The honours of 
fatherhood ate divided. The professional man gener- 
, ally begins to show most attention to his children 
^ about, the "time when the working man’s devotidn, 
slackens. The working man adores” children at an 
age when the former would not dare to give his candid 
opinion of them even to a confirmed bachelor,” 

‘ This generalisation cannot, of course, be applied at 
all rigidly. ^Towards his own babies, at least, the 
indifference of the professional man is sometimes only 
assurued as a cloak to cover the extremity of senti¬ 
ment with which he regards them. But there, is, I 
think, little doubt that the distinction exitts, and 
that the working man is apt to be more completely 
unaba,shed in his tenderness for his children. When 
be cares for thefti at all, there are no reservatiohs 
( about it. Ole^ or dirty, laughing or eryipg, asleep 
or awake,“qui' 3 t or naughty, he adores them in *11 
their moods, and applauds their misdemeanours as 
much as their virjiues. From the point of view of 
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education this has its drawbacks, and a lov© with’ 
more self-restraint would doubtless be both better for” 
the children and more enduring; but it enables the 
man* to tolerate annoyances which would be intolerable 
to oiJe of ^ner sensibilities. •• 

It is partly, no doubt, th^ possession of ijaore' 
'highly strung nerves which makes the educatpd man 
less tolerant of babydom. But partly, also, it is the 
, awkjvardness dnd restraint which he feels in the 
presence of the strange creature which forms a bjirrier 
between him and the baby. He has 'no pieans of, 
communication with it; for all practical’ purposes m 
intercourse it is deaf and dumb ; hf does .-not know 
how it will mspond to his advances, nor how to deal .1 
,wfth its difficulties. In the Family of tlie werking „ 
man he is forced into close contact with, the newcomer 
from its first arrival, and must take ffiis share in 
ministering to its needs; and* thus he learns almost 
as soon as its mother to be on terms of intimacy. 
'But in a Family where a nurse takes charge from the 
first, the father’s acquaintance is apt to be limited to 
a more or less formal introduction, and it may be 
months, or even years, before he feels really -at home 
with th^^^stranger whom he has, invited to become a 
permanent member of his household, "^ut thd'ugh it 
, nijiy be longer in his case before the channels oh' com- 
municatid^ can be opened up and fhectrue relation* 
ship* of‘fsthefhbod established, this. relaHonship has 0 
about it the possibilities of a permanqnh friendship of 
the highest type, just because it is based not only 
upon instinctive affection. 
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THE OONSTITTJENT PARTS OF THE FAMJLY —cmtinued 

i 

II. The Woman in the Family 

(I, ^ <* 

II I ^ , . . * 

With respeot to the proper position and function of 
the wordap in the Family there is general agreement 
^ ifp to a certain pointy if the husband is the head 
of thg, Faihily, the wife is th’e centre. It is she who 
is primarily responslible for'the care*of theijhildren; 
to the utmost* extent of which the family means will 
allow, it is her duty ,tb see that th^ ar^ well cared 
fdr, both physically and morally ; and it is generally 
agreed that’ this duty can only be properly fulfilled^ 
perso'ual attention.* The wealthy mother who 
hands over her children to the care of nurses and 

a 

governesses, however highly she may pay these, with¬ 
out constant and ^adequate supervision, faiis just as 
reprehensibjyi* of her duty as the poorer mother 
whosg carekssness or ignorance leaves them wholly 
neglected. It is-* a duty which cannot be delegated. 

^ Further^ she is responsible for ,sq, ordering the 
household* ,tli^t every member of it may have a hqme 
life which is piiysically healthy and morally whole¬ 
some. It is more especially her business to watch 
’ * 279 
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over the interests of the weaker members, wheljji®*^ if* 
is the backward child in the nursery, or the kitchen-* 
maid in the scullery, and to see that all have a 
fair .chance of developing whatsoever capacities lie 
in them. 

, With regard to finance, again, she has most im-, 
portant functions. She may have little to do in 
determining the amount of the family income, but 
even more important than its amount is its right 
'distribution, and this should lie mainly within ’her 
powers. It is for her to judge what things ar% 
necessaries and must come first, and vhat thingl 
are luxuries and may be postponed; and ^e alone 
can have such an intimate knowledge of the needs of 
each member of the household as to be able to ^udge 
which ar^ most pressing; And it should be noted 
that in thus determining the distribution of the 
family income she is, also performing a national 
function, for by laying down the lines of consumjl- 
tion she is also laying down the lines of production 
and directing industrial and commercial ent<..rprise. *, 
Perhaps it is here also that her influence, ■vyhen 
rightly used, most makes for peace and order, in the 
household. When all know that their needs are duly 
appreciated and cared for, there will bt little s;elfish 
clamouring of individuals; and most people^ will 
che'erfully. go without full satisfaction of their wantsj 
when, they know that „their claims have been sub- , 
ord.inated only to claims which are grea^r. 

And a well-ordered household in this sense is p> 
woman’s first duty towards the predominant partner. 
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her husband. It is this which she tacitly undertakes 

whdii she enteys into partnership with him foi: the 
important business of carrying on family life; and 
in so far as his own personal comfoyt is invol-wed in 
this, he has a ..right to expect it.j But that dqps 'not, 
carry the right to' expect that his personal comfopt 
shall be the first consideration, and that the woman’^ 
duty is primarily to minister to him. The partner¬ 
ship was forrmed for mutual help and support in a 
senQus undertaking, and when either ^partner tPie^ to 
..make if subserve his private ends alone he is virtually 
*guilfy of breach of contract. 

It rs*o,at this point, the question of how far the^ 
‘■woman in the Family Is to be subseryient to man’s 
pers£>nal lieeds, that controversy has generally arisen ; 
and it ]^as its root in the assumption, Vhollerroneous 
as I believe,^that the interests of men and women are 
in soi^ way inevitably opposed. Whenever the 
question rises of extending or improving women’s 
education,'or of giving them wider opportunities qf 
^work in' the outside' world, the supporters of the 
movement find themselves confronted by wha^ we 
may call the pseudo-douaestic school, who jry out 
that bhe peac^ and safety of home life’^ is being 
endangered..'' Against "the argument that women 
would be Wealthier and happier, both in mind ^ud 
• body, if the^r iliinds were set free to healthy exercise 
instead ofi bfeing confined in brooding igUorance, is 
set the va^^ument that man would suffer, .ihat 
<- woman’s true function is to subordinate herself to 
bim, to spend Ijer hours in tending him, or since 
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’ this might become tiresome—in waiting to tend Jaim 
when* he should be Inclined for it, .to “ create® a*n 
atmosphere” for his activities, and t«' be a passive 
receptacle for such of his opinions as he might care^to 
impart, r Tl^e most consistent exponents of this vie^ 
have always been the Germans :— 

Dienen'leyne bei Zeiten das Weib nach ihrer Pestinimung 
jDenn durch Dienen allein gelangt sie endlich zuin Herrschen 
Zu der verdienten Gevjalt, die doch ihr im Hause gsKoret. 

Dieiijt Aie Schwester dem Bruder doch fruh, sie dienet den Eltern,, 

, Und ihr Leben ist in.mer ein ewiges Gehen and Komnien, e, 

Oder ein Heben und Tragen, Bereiten und Schaffen fun Andre. 

‘AVohl ihr, wenn sie darum sich gewohnt, dass keir^ Weg 'ihr zu ' 

‘ sauer • i-i ’ 

.Wird und die Stunden der Nacht ihr sind wi^ die Standen des 
Tages, 

Dass jhr niemals die Arbeit zu klcin und die Nadel zu feia dunkt, 

Dabs sie sich ganz verpisst und lebe^ mag nur, in anderen ! ^ 

This ideal, it was thought, could no longer be main¬ 
tained if. ohce women should* assert the right of 
independent intellect; and with it the autocratic life* 
of the man would be shattered. There "would cease 
to be only one will in the home, and where there arS", 
two Vills there is the possibility of cofiflict. Eiew 
saw whjit many now realise, that the old ideal with 
all its beauty and strength could only be cast down 
by one still higher and more beautiful; ^ that' the 
devotion of women could be greater, noteless, \^en 
they'^had riwher minds and wiser hearts tp give; that 
the noblest harmonies of life arise when ]bwo^ disciplined 
and findependent wills combine; and tha^ the truest 
comradeship is found wheli man and woman meet on^* 

* Hermann und Dorothea. ^ 
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the •common ground of mutual intellectual respect. ' 
Innij^merable happy ^homes bear witness to-day to the 
truth of this* Mgher ideal, and so far the battle h,as in 
principle been won for ever. , 

’ But it must, be admitted thabin practice there’ar& 
still many^ who ho^d that man can only reach his 
highest by ihs^king a stepping-stone of woman. In 
Germany, men, though not regardless of women’s, 
welfare, are sfill eager to prove to* them that their 
tru^^ welfare lies within the four waljs of the home, 
and that i^al greatness consists in the daily routine 
of household duties. And yet they weary, of the, 
poor hctusfray, who puts her trust in their teaching, 
'and faithfully confines her life within the narrow 
limits lai^ down by them. One of the most plauiJitjle 
apd coovinc^ng o:^ these teachers fe*Riehf, the socio¬ 
logical historian, who in his book. Die Famijtie, 
str^iyiusly advocates the purely domestic, theory, of 
woman; and it is not a little amusing to find him 
remarking* in a surprised sort of way^ how on the 

• occasion of some international conference the English 
and Americans brought their wives with them : “ A 

German of culture would rejoice on such an occasion 

* • • % > ■' » . , . 
to be free of his faipily, and would certainljf leave his ’ 

wif# at boJ!ae.” Of course he would; no one wants 

his»holidays to be burd’ened and clouded witl^ an 

epitome of household drudgery ; but it d^s not seem 

to occur writer that e wife ’capable* of nntelli- 

gent conwa^eghip might even add to the pleasures of 

'^a holiday. ^ ' 

But the samie curious shortsightedness seems to 
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''have aflfected men whenever they have turned their 
attention to considering woman. They complain, 
and with justice, of her narrow-mindedadss, her lack 
of intelligent iijterests, her uncertain temper, l\pr 
frivolity. These all make her a most trying partner 
tc live with. But the strange thing is that they 
have so seldom recognised that the. remedy is not in 
yomplaint, but in admitting her to wider interests 
and a more invigorating mental life. It is false,” 
writes'^lutarch,,“ to say that idle people are cheer:^! ; 
if so, women would be more cheerful than men, as 
jthey mostly stay at home ; but as it is ‘ though .the 
north wind may not touch the tender maid,’ yet 
vexation and .distraction and ill-feeling, owing to ’ 
jealousy and superstition and innumerable empty 
fancies, find their' way into the boudoir.” To mv mind 
there is something very naive in the way in which 
men have cohstantly pointed out the ill effect^ ugon* 
women of idleness and untrained faculties ; they have* 
seldom realised that the discomfort they experience 
from these ill effects is, after all, only the‘baturar^ 
consequence of their own theories about women’s 
education. One would think, there had been* time 
enough for® them to have learned the lesson between 
the days of Plutarch and the eighteenth century; 
but f in 1710 we find a Writer in the Guardian 
repealing Plutarch’s complaint almost verbally: “ I ' 
could name ^ you twenty iamilies where h,ll'’the girls 
hear.i of in their life is that it is tiyiS'* to rise 
and come to dinner, as if they were so insignificant^* 
as to be wholly provided for when they are fed and 
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clolihed. It is with great indignation that I see such’ 
croVds of the female world lost to human ^ocietj^, and 
condemned •t(^ a laziness which makes life pass ,^way ' 
wjth less relish than in the hardest labour. Palestris 
ih her drawing-room is supported by spirits .to keep 
off the return of spleen and melancholy before she can 
get over half of the day for want of something to do, 
while the wench in the kitchen sings and scower.% 
from morning to night.” He proposes as a remedy 
th^t “those who are in the quality,of’gentlewomen 
should propose to themselves some suitable method of 
pa^in^ aWay their time. This would furnish them, 
with rejfldbtions and sentiments proper for the com-:; 
panions of reasonable men.” , 

JTere'we have some slight recognition of the*f^ct 
^lat t^e interests* of men and woiSi^n are not really 
hostile in dhis respect, and that a woman is likely to 
be ^more amiable as* well as a more intelligent com¬ 
panion if she is not forced to confine her activities 

within tl?e four walls of home and the narrow,, if 
* • ' ^ ’ 

'absorbmg, duties of domestic life. 

, But though this recognition is an important; step 
forward, the real issue lies deeper still. granting 
that*a wider r^ge^of life and’thought msfkes woman* 
a pieasarwtdf companion’for men, does it do this at the 
co^ of h«r effectiveness as mother and housewife ? 
Is she madg feSs fit for her duties towards* the Fkmily^ 
by taking ^ greater share, in the ■•intqljfectual and 
practical 1^ ^of the world ? This is the ground lupon 
which the question is now Jbeing argued by those who 
have advanced}beyond the sphere of man’s merely 
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personal welfare; and the position of the woman in 
the modern Family cannot be fairly .stated without 
considering the point. The further * question of 
whether woman’s influence in the outside world is 

• 9 ) 

,for go 9 ^ or for evil dpes not concern up here. • 

. It is hard to believe that the practical woman of 
trained intelligence should not be a more efficient 
mother and housekeeper than the peevish, hysterical 
creature so often described by men. !^ut considera- 
tiofis t)f grea^ weight have been brought forward bn 
the other side, and although some of them §re, by-* 
their nature, incapable either of verificatioti or re^uta-^ 
tion, they must be presented. The following (quotation 
from Bluntsc^Jlli represents whsit we may call the"* 
purely dogmatic statement of the pseudo-domestic 
theory. Ke is feRguing against al'iowin^ worqen any 
participation in public affairs :—“ Her prqper sphere 
is the life bf tlie family, for'which she would b(? 
unfitted by mixing largely in public duties and’ 
political struggles. Womanly virtues would suffer,— 
woman’s love as 'mother and 'wife, her hoissewifel)'^ 
skill*' her fine sensibility and sweetness of charactei;,— 
and there would be no gain i,n political capacity to 
make good the loss.”^* , ' * * 

This is, of course, purely dogmatic ass^ftion ; there 
is po experience forthcoming to show a posterioripiat 

( # f , 

the fexercis® of the franchise or even gfctiye service in i 
a public *>capaoity woufd affect womefi’s* power of 
lovipg, and ifo a priori reason to be^sj^ovh why it 
should; while the housewifely skill might often be. 

t t 

* Bliintschli, Theory of the State, 207. 
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imftfoved by a better business training. The state- ’ 

mei!t is as incapable of refutation as of f)roof, 

and must Stand simply as an illustration of,the ’ 

attitude of mind in which so many ab^e men approach 

the subject. As a more thoughtful exponent of Sj 

similar view we may turn to Professor Munsterberg, 

who has made a careful study of the position of 

American women, in his book upon America.’ Some 
• ^ 
allowance must probably be made for the fact that 

the German and the American mind are' of all "bthers 

the m^st opposed upon this issue, and it must have 

bee^j’^ifficiflt for him to interpret what he saw as an, 

Americ^,*or even as an Englishman, would do. He, 

' himself points out th.at *n America the yrhole principle 

of ^oma^i’s life is different from what it ia m 

Germa,^y : “In Gfermany *the fundjfmentS,! principle 

is that wopaan is meant for marriage, while for man 

haamg^ge is only a side issue in life,^and thig involves 

"from the first an inequality which can only be slightly 

lessened b^^ those new movements which approximate 

^oman *to man. In the American, fundamental 

eqijality is the starting-point.” Hence it comes‘that 

in America a womanX life is regarded as an^ end in 

itseff^ she is '''educated with* a view to* her own 

development and enjoyment, with the result that she 

no hunger seeks in marriage the necessary content^^nd 

completion pf*^llfe. Her disinclination to marriage is 

often intaaistded by the fapt that she ^feels Jiefself 

mentally, s^erior to the man whose hducationa has 

‘ stopped short with his entry into practical life, while 

she has cotitinue^d her studies in school and college. 
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Add again a growing distaste for the routine of house¬ 
hold'^ duties, and we have a formidable array of clauses * 
which tend to reduce women’s inclination for married 
life, and which diave doubtless something to do \^th 
othe remarkable falL in the rate of increase of ijie 
native American population. But our author wajns 
us against the theory of the unattractive blue¬ 
stocking. “ Her life at college may make the 
average marriage less attractive to many a young 
American girl : but it certainly has not mad^^ter 
less attractive to the men.” • 

It seems necessary in considering this' position to* 
distinguish two points. There is, first, the" alleged 
efiect of education in making’ women less inclined foi* 
rnafriage; and, secondly, whether it makes hei^ less 
competent for the duties of mamed life vrhen ^e 
do,es assume them. 

It stems' to me highly probable, and for the most 
part wholly to the good, that as women begin to 
have wider interests they will cease to regard marriage 
as the one fact in life which preserves it from beingf” 
a failure. Amongst a people where there is a large 
majority of women there must always be a consider¬ 
able nuruber who do not marry, and for the sake of 
these alone it would be well that as rlbh a life as 
possible should be opened up to women in pther 
directions.* But for the sake also df those who do* 
marry, afi^ indeed, of the whole commiinity, it must 
be right that' when a girl decides to accept -an ofier of 
marriage she should not do so simply because she sees 
no other escape from a life of intole.rable boredom, or 
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because “ old maids ” are looked down upon, or because 
, she has no mea;is of earning aA independent lining. 
It does not follpw th?it her disinclination to marriage 
is any greater than in the days when she did these 
'things, but merely that she is no^ longer driven to it 
in*face of disincliiiation. And it matters compara^ 
tively little*iSthe nufnber of marriages is fewer if those 
which are entered upon are better assorted and more 
capable of a shrong family life. 

•But does not this education also unfit the*girls 
^who* dj m^ry for the “ womanly ” duties which are 
•essential t* the wtelfare of the Family ? ‘One is 
temptdff t® answer with Sydney Smith’s question : 

Can anything be mor^ absurd than to suppose that 
the j)erpe%ual solicitude a Aaother feels towards jier 
children can depend upon her ignorance of Oreek and 
matheinatics! or that she would desert an infant for a 
quadratic equation ? ’’ * * » ^ 

• (?f*^ourse a woman will constantly be driven to 
chooiSle between pursuing her intellectual studies and 
-attending to 'Family dlaims from sheer i^ant of time 
^o carry on both; but in nine cases but of ten»hhr 
choice ^will fall upon home and children, and both she 
^d tlfey will JeaJ) the full advantage of ,a drained 
and ^discig^ijied intelligtaice to guide her ‘affection. 
An Ameriaan writer, with a more intimate and 
,understandii^‘knowledge qf the situation than cdul3. 
be attained by a foreigner, ^writes,: It* is true* of 
America,*^ It is not true of any other nation of ^the 
world, that finy pursuit whi^ a woman shows herself 
dbsirous and capable* of following, she is free to 
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/follow. And American women have proven t^em-. 
selves verj able in" very many diri?c;bions, but ‘in • 
small towns—and three-fifths, af least,v of the women 
of Aiperica are in small towns—it is in the making of 
hoifaes that^ they are most able, that^ they do their" 
part best. They make their homes, as artists ma^e , 
great pictures, not so much because they will*as 
because they must. Like great artists, they give to 
the making thejnselves; and out of their renuncia¬ 
tion, out of ■’their travail, and out of their joy are 
builded up and welded together these .households,, 
simple, happy, and good, which are oar gfe’atest* * 
national strength, as well as our most typical hational* 
achievement. ^ Whatever America may be in the* 
future, it is to-day a nation of small communities*; 
and these' comnaunities are merely groups of homes 
made by American women.” ^ 

If this ik still true in Amferjca, notwithstanding 
the counter-attractions of life in boarding-houses\n<k 
hotels of which we hear so much, it is even mord* true 
of England. Amongst the great middle classes tho— 
home, presided over and managed in every detail by* 
married women, is practically universal. And just 
in proportion as the education of the woiA^n ft 
better, wider, more thorough, the horugs lose, the 
asj)ect of narrowness and , self-absorption and con- 
vehcionali^y which has be§n too apt to^characterise* 
them in th6 pagtj^^^and become fitting ^narsf.ries for a ^ 
nobler generation to follow. Perhaps the ,fui;idamental 

change may be described.Jike this : in a 'home where 

^ • 

' M'Orarkeo, Th-e Women of Anuru^i, p. 42. '* 
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the •mother takes an active part or intelligent 
inte?§st in tho wider life of the community* the 
children wil? &om the first hear matters of public 
interest mentioned and discussed fronj a disinterested 
point of view, and with referepce to the co.mmon 
welfare. The whole growth and bent of their minds 
will thus be “iuhiuenced towards themselves exercising 
a deliberate and disinterested judgment when they 
themselves are called upon to meet political or socit^ 
prohjems. But in homes where woman’s interests 
•are npirowed and her judgment untrained, they will 

t * * * 

^nevQT heaf of outside matters except when their 
father dogfliatises or their mother complains that the 
•spread of education ^s ^making the seijvants useless. 
An<i so tliey too learn to dogmatise and to measure 


all soci.al a^d political movements? by their own 
personal^ c<>nvenience. The first ^nd essential s^ep 
fowHjgtg, an enlightened democracy, a 
to rule the nation wisely, and to find their own 
interests ifi the common welfare, is a generation 
jWomen fit to be the mothers of such a. people, and to 
make the homes in which wisdom and self-coiftrol 


may be'the ruling^spirits. » 

How far can we Apply the same thoughts to the 
posiiion of^omen in working-class Families? To 
a lajge extent the woman who is not in a positiop 
‘to employ servants, and has the actual woak of house 
and childfep * to do, is saved from the ^dangers to 
health and Ripper which lie in wait for the woipan 
of leisure. Moreover, theif early contact with the 
realities add responsibilities of life has developed in 
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them a natural shrewdness and power of judgi»ent 
which is many respects of a higher quality Bhan < 
that produced by education. But there can be no 
doubt that a higher standard of education for women, 
and a^.widej: habit pf taking an interest in outside 
affairs, would do more than anything to increase t!ie 
happiness and efficiency of manjr a working^-class 
home. “ . . . Labourers’ wives are often greatly their 
husband’s superiors in general edfucation. . . . 
Superiority 6‘f education on the part of the wife n^ver 
causes any alienation; the man shows no jealousy, 
the woman no conceit. . . . When, on" the '*o.ther 

' tit • 

hand, this superiority falls to the man, in addition to 
his greater knpwledge of the outside world, as occurs^ 
in tiie case of highly skilled artisans, non-coinmissi<anea 
officers in*'both’Sfervices, the med who rise in the 

' r' •» 

pojice force, etc., great estrangement results. ... A 
woman e^-n'share her advantages with a man^nd ^ 
curious gentleness and refinement is often found’ 
^mong labourers who ‘ occupy the seat 6f the un- 
learned.’ Every woman is a possible motiier, and^ 
theifefore to some extent a born teacher, but a qjian 
can impart little to his wife. .The whole unha’^iness 
of the private lives of'‘ risen ’ mep lies in the inferior 
education of the women they have marriMv” ^ , 

Put the difference made by education* comes^ out 
most strikingly in the effects upon the Jiome life of “ 
the' differesnt occupations, followed by girls before 
marriage. In some respects service in % well-managed 
but not wealthy Family iadshe best possible preparation 

* Loane, The Queen’s Poor, pp. ld| 16. 


o « 
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for family life. A girl who has taken part under 
skilf^d direction in the work of keeping a home hlean 
and healthy,"and a Family of children well trained g,nd 
wqJI fed, will be able to apply her ej^perience to her 
own home and»her own Family when the,time,9omes., 
In wealth;;^ Families where large numbers of servants 
are kept the’le^ssons she learns are too often those of 
waste and self-indulgence, and attention to appearance 
rather than essentials. Then she will marry the foot- 
maij or the butler, and they will keep, a* public-liouse 
or^ ^^ilodgfng-house, and will not belong, to the 
working class at all. 

Domestflc service is still the largest industry for 
yomen, but there ars of course many 9thers; and it 
is naost noticeable that those girls who are engslg^d 
iq skilled iqdustriW, earning fairl}^ *good Vages, are 
better fitted for their home duties afterwards than 
th^^kjs engaged dn rough and unskilled work, 
'^Partly, no doubt, it is due to the fact that they are 
likely to Kaye come from better homes themselves; 
,but just* in proportion as their work, calls for more 
intelligence, skill, and patience, and is carried on 
unde^ tetter discipline and conditions, it is, also a 
better preparaj-ion for the skilled and difficult work 
of managing a home. 

ht is noticeable also, and this is a point of utrgio^t 
importance,® that the gkls who work »at skilled 
trades untityr^fair conditions, are far more •careful in 
the choice % husband—and it must be remembered 

Jhat this is the choice of a fhther for their children 
than the ^irls wfio earn low wages at unskilled work. 
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It is sometimes said that to train a girl to earn higli 
wag^ will only mean that she will Imve to support * 

‘ her, husband. Experience shows, on thefcbntrary, that 
' it is the rougher and less skilled girls who marry Jhe^ 
cloafer^,who rwill afterwards live on their wives’ mea^e 
earnings; while the girl who has» learned to respect 
herself as a capable wage-earner will, iharry s, man 
who knows that his wife’s first duties lie in the 
home, 

The most* striking exception to this general ^rule 
is to be found in some of the textile distriets^'j where 
men and women have for so long worked side by .side, 
,as wage-earners, that they have failed tb'grasp the 
importance of a redistributionr of functions when* 
tj[ie'‘wife takes upon herself the additional duties ®f a 
mother and hou^eWife, The results of the failure are 
disastrous from tfie point of view of the Eamily, and 
nothing could so well emphasise the import anc e of 
•the woman in the Family as the miserable condition* 
of home and children when she is not in Ifhe Family 
but in the mill,. Fortunately it is a lesson Which the^" 
working man himself is apt to learn, and the diminish¬ 
ing proportion of married women who are alsb_..wage- 
earners iso an indication of a movement towards a 
better division of labour. It need not meffias of course, 
that women will cease altogether to be whge-earg.ers, 
but only that they will cease to be so during the years * 
whbn a young Family is dependent upoh th*eir care. 

There is another point of view froip whicli it has 
been contended that the modern education of women 
works through the family for evil hpon the human 
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rac» as a whole. The biologist argues that the race’ 
is* s%ong in proportion as male. and female differ in 
their qualitifes>; and he is supported by the sociologist, * 
wljo maintains that in the course of human evolution » 
every forward step sees a greater differentiation^ 
between the functions of man and woman. One of 
RiehUs argumonts^^in favour of emphasising the differ¬ 
ence between the occupations of men and women is 
that the further back you get in tha development nf 
cullycire the less marked you find that difference to be. 
He joints? out that amongst the least cultivated 
peasants, rhen and women share the same work, and , 
are buta slightly differentiated even in dress and^ 

' appearance; ii would ^even seem, he ^ays, as if the 
curse of * the Old Testament were removed from 
vromen of tljis class, who suffer hardly at all from the 
pains o| childbirth. One would l^ve thought that 
thij^iTj^oubted fact.would have made him, pause ^in 
*his argument, and suspect something amiss in a forni:^ 
of progress which involves an increasing curse upcyi 
-half the human race ; but the inveterate belief of the 
average man that it is more womanly to suffer than 
to ac^'is too strong for him, and we are l^t with 
the uncomfortable) proposition that as greater 
womanline&S* involves greater suffering, and more 
progress inVolves more womanliness, so more progress 
involves greater’suffering.! * 

We may^fifid this fact of the compapatiye^inisnuhity 
of the women *whose occupations approximate to ^ose 
pf men ill^istrated amongst the costermongers and 
others of %heir il^ay of living. It depends, of course. 
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upoB the occupation being in itself a healthy •■one, 
and •preferably in the open air; but given ^^hose 
conditions it seems a mistake to suppose that work, 
even-hard work, is detrimental either to mothers op 
their infants. A friend who has lived amongst th^e 
people for twenty years writes that as her husband 
completed his 5000 confinement cases* last Christ¬ 
mas, I asked him what he thought of women working 
up to the end of their ‘time,’ and he said that he 
would unhesitatingly say that the woman who wc^cked 
up to the last had a better time than the Womuij. who* 
rested, as in the case of the worker all the muscles of, 
the body were in good sound condition,*^ so that a 
quick and ea^ labour ensuei , . . "^ith regard tp* 
working whilst the infant is at the breast, if* the 
work be done 3,tf home it does not appear to t>e 
detrimental to th% mother’s health, . . . but^ if work¬ 
ing after, childbirth means weaning the inf^«4,^an<l 
bringing it up by hand, then the evil to both child 
ajad mother is ver]^ considerable.” “ 

From the ppint of view of the Family, a‘nd more^ 
especially the children, it seems thus beside the mark 
bo insi^ either that women shall do ng work, qp .that 
bheir work shall be different in kind from that of the 
nren. Work in itself is beneficial if It'- is under 
heajthy conditions, no matter whether it* is wh§t is 
ordinarily «called “ womanly ” or not" and if it does * 
aot‘ involve the separation of the mofiiptf* from her 
y'oupg childre'n. ^ * 

It is probable that mufch more conscious experience 
ind study of the facts is requireci befoife we can 
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” arrif e at any really scientific .conclusion as to the 
’"effecte of the’ present development of. woiAen’s 
education updn future generations. I for .one 
.find it impossible to believe that any movement of 
differentiation -between men and women whi<;h in- 
’ volves eith;g!^ stun-fed mental life or greater physical 
suffering for the mpthers of the race can really be in 
the right line^of progress. If more differentiation is 
necessary, then we must seek it in aome new for^poi 
and.not, as hitherto, in arbitrarily narrowing the scope 
^f^w^ihen’^ activities. But if what is reqyiired is 
jneroly^^ large amount of difference between the two 
parents of d child, it would seem that this is far more 
•fepectuallj;^^ secured bj? the natural law which attracts 
people of unlike dispositions and physical charkc*- 
tejistics ^together, tlian by any artificial attempts to 
sunder tjie* human race into two dissimilar groups, 
unli^in such a way as to resemble different speci§s 
rather than the two sexes of the same species. And 
as we have “already seei}, a strong fapaily l\fe seems tho 
fuost potent and natural means for producing and 
preserving strongly marked differences of character 
apd 4i^osition ^wi^hin a people. * 

Meanwhile, as usual, facts are rushing '^head of 
theories, afld all we can do is to attempt to interpret 
then^, and to understand them so .far as to be abk»to 
^conform to »them wisely.* If my reading of the 
present poSitiiomof woman in .the most'representative 
Families is right, then it is both stronger and mere 
dpvoted than ever it^ has bhen before, just because 
she is able to bring to it the physical and moral 
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strengtli which she has gained from contact with the* 
rearworld. And as this type jieconies univerp,! we'* 
shalj see all questions of rivalry between men and 
women become antiquated and disappear, and persona], 
self-s^eking^and aggressiveness be lost in their mutual 
helpfulness towards a common ei|d. • ^ , • 

< What is that common end ? ]^rimarily, of course, 
it is the Family; but ultimately it can be nothing 
le^s than the welfare of the community of which the 
Family itself ^forms a constituent part. And^it is 
just he^e that we may look, I think, for the SolutioiJ 
of the,age-long rivalry between the Faniily^ pd tha ’ 
State. That the Family should exercise k narrowing 
and selfish influence over its members is inevitable gd 
bd'g as one of the partners responsible for «t is , 
excluded *from ‘intelligent participation^ in ^he wqrk 
ofc the State, and sees in public services qnly rival 
claims to those of the Familjj. Get ridca£,^tibat 
narrowing and selfish influence and the Family will 
become to an extent never kqown before* the source 
and inspiration of noble and enlightened service tq 
the* State. And, on the other hand, in proportion 
as thig is true, the State will recogi^ise the infinite 
importance of the Vamily and ce{ise from those 
insidious attacks upon it which arise fhWnly from 
ignorance of its true functidn. 
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III. The Child in the Fai^ily 

tc 

A thousand and a thousand silken leaves 
The tufted beech unfolds in early spring: 
c All clad in tenderest green, 

All of the _^elf-same shape. ^ 

( > 

A thousand infant faces,^ soft and sweet, ^ 

Each year sends forth, yet every mother views 
^ Her last not least beloved, ^ 

‘ Like its dear self alone. ) 

^ Sara Coleridge. 

I 

The prodigality of bal^ydom when we stumble oven 
'\t swarming in the streets, or inspect its .ordered 
myriads in the elementary schools, or study its* 
advancj^g tides translated into statistics, is a»thing 
to baffle the im,agination and tiie heart. Babies by 
the thousaa^i! by the hundred thousand! How is 
it possible even to think of them, with equanimity* 

‘A baby, as we know it, is a “thing which in ,^s waking 
hours at leflst makes the most, exorbitaflt cJafms*upon 
the attention and watchfulness of those who are 
responsible for its welfare; It is essentially a unit, 
number one^, in whatever company it may find itself; 
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and to think of it in hundreds and thousands ssejns* 
a co'htradiction in terms. And^ rightly conside^red i^ 
a.contradiction in terms. Babies h^e no corporate 
existence; there is no proper purpose for which they 
can 1)© removed from their seclusion in the life of the 
‘Family; and it is only by an ^effort of^ abstraction* 
tthat we can think of them as n^assed'together and 
away from their natural setting. 

• r It is, of course, a perfectly legitimate application 
of statistics to count the babies, so' long ag^ we 
remember that it is an abstraction, and db ncJtc alloi# 
ourselyes to be seized with panic at our totals^. AIJ 
these babies to provide for,” the alarmi^stcry; “all 
to be fed and clothed and nursed and tended; and 

' 4 • 

thbn to compete with us in our work and professions.” 
And they" forge*t'that in real life they,come one .by 
one, and that ^they come only when Jbhere are 
two adult people who have been expecting .tkejg^ for 
months and have made themselves responsible for 
•their entertainment. Babies {ire born inlio Families, 
to be born again after prolonged nurture into citizen^- 
ship, and it is only when we leave the Family oi>t of 
our reckoning that the problem, of ^handling, thepa 
presents,feerious difficulties. • 

So far as the baby is concerned, its pb^tion in the 
Fs'mily can never ^ave been materially different^ from 
what it it} now, and it is^ difficult to see how it can 
change ihuch ih the future. In one important respect 
it ffias certainly improved amongst civil|s6d races, in 
so far as infanticide is no longer a i^ecognised modew^f 
regulating the population. Iij another respect it 
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•would seem to have deteriorated, in so far as con- 
-Sider^ble numbers are^ deprived of their natural R)od, 
and have to* make shift with quasi-scientific sub¬ 
stitutes. Otherwise its position remains essentially 
unaltered, for whether it is born of wealthy, or’of 
.poor parents, and m whatever conditions and sur-* 
roundipgs, it? continues to be the one absolutely, 
dependent member of the Family, and it continues 
also to rule by virtue of its helplessness. 

'Why exactly this helplessness should endow* the 
babj yith such power it is not easy to explain. It is 
f not a,qualit3^ which appeals to most of us when, mani¬ 
fested in^lihe adult, or even in children of a riper age. 

, Perhaps it is because ,we know that in the baby the 
_ appeg.1 is wholly unconscious’ that there is no arrive, 
pensee in it, no preiheditated assault? Upon *our sym¬ 
pathies, that we are so ready to yield to it. We fepl 
iri a mqch deeper way, as we do when we approach a 
fiesf of fledglings and all the yellow beaks gape wide. 
The open Ihouth is irresistible, when it w a simple, 
expressiorf of need with no suspiciou about it of 
(iesign. Our resentment against the older peoj^le, 
capable of filling their own mouths, who pursue the 
same method of,evokjng our syrnpathies, is a. measure 
of opr readiness to respond to the genuine appeal. 
There is no (fuestion of the baby’s needs being assumed; 
they are obvigus tlnd inevitable, and amongst ordinary 
human beii^s the obvious and inevitable rtiuSt always 
prevail. *• . ^ * *, 

, And so tlife babv, .for the time being, and until the 
next bUby lomes/occupies a unique position in the 
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household. Then he is dethroned, and takes his pl^ce- 
amdhgst the rank and file of the other ex-babie^* 
indeed, he happens to be an “ eldest Son ” he may 
preserve another kind of prerogative,^ but thaf is 
incidental to a peculiar type of Family. 

But so long as he remains within the ^Family ^e' 
ohild never entirely loses the ,uniqueness .which 
attached to him as a baby; he is never just one 
apjongst the others as he is at school for the purposes 
of the teacher, or in still later life as he is. one 
amongsj; the others for the purposes of "'the ■•census* 
enumerator and tax-collector. The concentration of 
tenderness and attention upon the first ■few months 
of his helplessness continues, though in a less degreef 
as^he becomes gradually more independent of it* and 
to the mobher at "least he Is always “ like his dear §elf 
alone.” And there can, I think, be no*dpubt that 
this differentiation by affection within thq JF^ily. 
group is a most important factor in emphasising anS 
.developing the individuality of the child.' “ Institu¬ 
tion ” children are notably slower to dev'elop than 
children who are brought up with their parents,, and 
there «is a tendency amongst .them foy the s’cynewhat 
troublesome qualities of initiative, entjerprise and indi- 
viduality to be ruled out by the only ^ess valuable 
qualities which are conformable to discipline and 
routine. • It is for this reason thS.t social schemes^ 
which Would ‘dispense .with the Fa«ifly,«and would 
ha.^e the child born straight into the State without 
its intermediate shelter* seem fore^oom??d to failuje. 
The State can deal only with classes, nolb with indi- 
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.vidu^ls, and the child which is not dealt with as an 
^niiividual from .the first seems likely never ^o become 
one in the fuHegt sense. 

Perhaps one way of bringing out the essential 
lectures of the^ relation between, the child aqd ihe 
oFaTmily will be .to coptrast it with the quite different 
relation between the child and the school. There is 
an increasing tendency to-day to regard the school as 
a substitute for the home, and thus to.,a large extent-, 
to stultify the work of both. An eminent writer'has 
^cently declared that schools are designed to curb 
anJ iA^lace'^he evil influences of home,” and this is 
only an*%xt; 5 eme way of stating the prevalent view 
that the school Should bti responsible, not only for the 
inlel^ectuai' development of the children, but for thsir 
morals and manners, their feharactm', Also. ’ Another 
writer, ah .^.merican describing New ^ork, makes the 
statement that the hopie is passing a\^ay, anc[ that in 
fiitifre the school must be the world of the child,« 
whether wcrking, learning, or playing. And it is, 
notable that this view obtains for rich and poor alike; 
among the rich, who tacitly disclaim responsibility 
by sending their children to boarding schools a^t the 
earliesV possible age, and allowing the holidays to be 
a time of cqpjtplete license^ and for the poor, to whom 
the elementary schools are now offering to feed, elotl^e^ 
nurse, and doctor their children, ’ as well ^as teach 
them. It ,1,8 worth considering, theja, ,whai;-> are the 
essential deferences between home and’ school Ijfe 

which may ^ worth preserving for the sake of the 
child, c (/ ‘ 
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In the first place, I think it is fair to say that,. 
genGrally ^speaking, fhe child is valued in the hotiaak 
for what he is, while in the school he is -valued in the 
main for what he is to be (I disregard of course his 
grant parnijig value). In the school the child is being 
^prepared for his future life only all that he does has, 
,its meaning with reference to the future. His course 
of instruction, his exercise, his games—all are planned 
(for and justifie<^ by their effect upon his development. 
His sums, his exercises, his copy-books, the long holirs 
of work which he and his master spend togetihef, ar§ 
primarily justified only by the fact thut tlfe|''*arl' 
more or less necessary steps in the creatio,n <Si a man.* 
In a good^home this point-of view will, of cours^ 
no-t be absent, but ther6 the child is valued lilso for 
what he ^is, sometimes, indeed, too exclusively. We 
aU know the foi^d mother who cannot bear that lies 
babies should become boys ana, girls, and dreads the^ 
-time when her boys and girls will pass into men'^nd 
,women. But who can question the incaldhlable 
benefit to a childj as indeed to all of us, however old, 
of‘^feeling that his mere presence gives pleasure t?» 
someone, that some one really cares to know all his 
little seurets and fancies and troubles, and thdl* th^e 
is some^ one with whom he lives in ajj, (,pquality of 
affection where differences of age and intellect are 
merged ?< It is ' this which forms the real* link 
betwf-entfue generations, and makes^^of cjjild life not 
mpely a pireparation but something infipitely valu¬ 
able in itself. ^ ^ 

The, next difference I would note \e, that 
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. relation of the child to the home has in it far more of 
'’mutVl service and reciprocity than is possible ir? the 
school. ChiMjen are naturally eager to share in the 
^oc(^upations and work of their elders, to do the things 
which “grown,up” people do, and in any weU-regu- 
la^ed Family care i& taken that this natural impulse 
of the, child f ecjeives satisfaction and guidance. Little 
duties about the house, little services to’ other 
members of the Family, are possible f^om a very eayly 
age,^and contribute far more than any diirect teaching 
<!can do to'» make the child realise how social. life 

O ^ Gtim * ** 

depends ujon mutual helpfulness. In school the 
relation®jsinevitably far more one-sided; the whole 
(thing exists for the' ^Ife of the child, a,pd he is not, 
genially “speaking, expected, nor indeed allowed,^tp 
have any share in Carrying it on. H^’must of course 
‘exert himself if he is to benefit from,the teaching, lyit 
othe ex;prtion will obwiously be in his own interests, 
‘feven thbugh the immediate motive may be to please, 
the teacheP. In short, while home life involves give 

o ^ J 5 

and take,® school life is apt to be much .take and very 
little give. * 

The.contras^ is deepened by the fact that th^ rela¬ 
tion with the Family is, normafly, a permanent one. 
Henpe, thoag*b it begins in absolute dependence of the 
chil(^ upon “its parents, it graduall;^ develops—at afij 
"rate amongst tlie? majority of the people—iato one of 
mutual sup^dhU and assistance. The child knoVs 
from veryoearly years that the time is coming w^en 
hg will be ^pect^ to take Ms share in the responsi¬ 
bilities of the Family ; later on when he will himself 
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be responsible for tbe maintenance of a Family ; an^, • 
latef stilly when his parents ’will look to him for Jorne"* 
return of the care and support which he received from 
them as a child. But in the school there is no s|^ch 
, naturaj development of the relation ;. the child nmy 
grow up into the schoolmaster, but only in exceptional • 
eases. The relation is necessarily a temporary and, 
for the most part, a one-sided one.^ 

* , Another difference between school and home 
emerges whiin we consider what are the quajities 
which we desire our children to have when they, leaver 
the shelter of childhood and come face to face ,witl\ ' 
the larger life of the community. 

To speak,first quite generally, we want them to . 
l^e at least as well equipped as those wko will be , 
their futiire co'hlpanions,'^ and to some extent their 
cqmpetitors;. we, want them to know as much, and* 
to be prepared'to take their place amongst them, 
uiwithout being handicapped through ignorance, and 
for this we look largely to the schools t6 which we 
have entrusted them. This is true from the point of 
vidw of the nation no less than from the point of view 
of th? individual parents ;• no nation desires either 
that there should be an incompetent class within 
itself, nor that its citizens shall be le^o competent 
tlmn those of other nations. 

But also we do not wish that owr children shoulu 
be‘turned outjust likedheir companidliis. ^ To every j 
( ‘ 

^ Hence it is in the home far more than in t^e scho<i^'' that the future 
citizen learns the lesson of mutual responsibiKty an,! helpful, ,e 8 s, u^on which 
alone a true civic life can be based. 
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pauent his own children are unique; they have their 
’own, characteristics ,|n which he delights—,partiy, no 

doubt, becarfse* he thinks they come from him_and 

he^does not want to see these obliterated. I suppose 
no parent, however indifferent, would like to.^e told, 
t^at his children were just like any one else’s. Now 
the education o of,family life, as I have already main¬ 
tained, consists largely in the development—conscious, 
and unconscious—of these speciak characterjstic 3 , 
famjly characteristics, and in turning tliem to good 
a^coqfft; a very different matter from either letting, 
them ^run* wild or from trying to eliminate them. 
And I woijfid urge again that this is all to the good, 
from the j)oint of view of the community also. It is 
only in this way that we can preserve that diverSifey 
of temperanjent and ability which* adds so much to 
the riclyiess of social life, and ’ijrovides citizens 
suitabie.for every kind of function. ♦ , 

In the school the tendency is an opposite one. IIF 
is often sa^fd nowadays^ that the teacher ijaust make a 
special sludy of every child under his*care, and h%ve 
a special scheme of development for each. To some 
exteijt, no daubt. this ’must be the case with a 
teacher who is. good at his work; different^ children 
wil], respoihf differently to his teaching, and he must 
morg or less adapt himself to theiy needs and natures. 
But if thiswiew* is pushed far, there is a* danger of 
losing on@ ©f fhe most valuable eleiAepfs“in’school 
life. Ond of the principal lessons which the c*hild 
has' to legion ah/ school is * that of conforming to 
universaMaws ; to,feel that he has to play up to 
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what is expected of a boy of his age, to overcome«his • 

own ♦special difficulties or likings for the salje oi^ 

pro.moting the work of the class. Now« this discipline 

' tends- to disappear so soon as he has any suspicjpn^ 

.that the master is playing down to^ him. I especialfy 

question the advisability of makin lessons too easy, < 

of trying to turn work into play j. there can hardly 

be any quality we more desire for our children than 

thq j^ower to facje a difficulty and overcome it, and it 

is a quality*we cannot begin too soon to develop. 

^But I am given to understand that the*^ thesij’y ^ofj 

, making^ lessons easy and entertaining is how ^driven. 

,to such extremes that the whole burden of them falls 

upon the teacher, instead of be'iqg at feast shared by* 

the^ pupil. All difficulties are smoothed away* by 

illustrations ancP&planations and Hevicep of ^one sort 

an^ another, until the knowledge to be imparted has * 

become Ijke those patent pre-digested breakfast foods . 

—which America produces. Now, I cannot think that 

the digestion which has its wor^ done for fu is likely 

to be strong;, and still less can I think *that the^ 

intffilect which is catered for in this way is likely to 

prove ^f much use when fa'ce. to face,with realities. 

An American who is* strongly impressed with this 

mistake of the conscientious teacher writes: “ ^his 

assumption of the entire burden upon themselves, 

ancJ the extreme to which the disfiarding of text-* 

bodks is flow carried, ar^ among the aigdr^cies that are 

making our city children strangers ,to thoughtful 

books, readers at best *of nothiii(g bul^ feeble* Of 

exaggerated fiction. Who can estimate the* loss 

♦ • • 
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incairred by a generation growing up without this’ 
'^e^s of companionship with the master-minds %»f all 
the ages, this resource and consolation in m 9 ,ny 
djgeary and painful hours. It is equalled only by the' 

" misfortune to Jbhe State, which must accord the duties, 
Sf citizenship to*men unable to grasp the real 
meaipng of what they read, and naturally more 
likely to hear the talk"" of fanatics and demagogues 
than of sound thinkers.” ^ 

I should say, then, that for the teacher to take 
i> upoq himself too much of the burden of education is^ 
to (fej^rivd’the child of one of the greatest benefits as, 
well as'^pleasures of school-days ; since to have learned^ 

4 to overcome ^ difficulty instead of avoiding it is not 
only an'important lesson* for future strength ^qd 
happiness, but al^o the source of 'ohe of*the purest 
" pleasures which life can afford. Aijd it is a discipline 
, Vhiclj, is less easy»to give in home life, wkere the 
" aUQOsphere is naturally one of helpfulness.* A wia^ 
parent, iU is true, will not respond too readily to 
every childish appeal for help; whep no danger of 
permanent injury is involved he will let the chiMren 
work jfheir ojf^n way .through their little difficulties 
even* at the cost,of some momentary trouble or 
distress, •l^ut the difficulties do not arise naturally 
and progressively in the same way in the homg.as 
“ they do at ^choftl. 

I hava»dyfelt upon the cctntpust‘between* home and 
school in»ordej to bring out how each tends to loge in 

When it attempts to usurp 
There is one other point 


its. own p^uliari^efficienc 
the ftinctions of the othei 
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of a somewhat different nature, where the riv^r;^ . 
would alipost seem to be inevitable, and wjBie?^ 
jealousy of the school has found very strong expres- 
c sioh. . Every generation, I suppose, has its complaint 
to make of ,the one ,which is to succeed it, and w*e 
must hot attach too much weight to the grumbling^ , 
of those who see a general falling'‘off §ince the^days 
when they were young. But there is one complaint 
'which is almost universal, and which does seem to 

* I ' 

touch a somewhat unlovely characteristic of the 
present day, I refer to the accusation that there is 
among the children a prevailing and increasing *^ant 
of respect towards their elders, more le^pecially, 
perhaps, towards their parents.^ Nor'ape the com¬ 
plainants slow to attribute this tendency to ^he 
influence of tHe' school,' where,' they think, the 
children are not taught to order themselvfjs as they 
should towards their elders and bgtters. , * 

j,,, In considering how far the accusation 'carries’ 
weight, we must distinguish between various elem^ents 
in the change which has taken place. In -the first 
place, there is no doubt that it is to a large extent * 
merely ^a change of convention,, for which the Jiarents 
themselvei^ are as mUch responsible as any^ one. 
Children are no longer taught to address tp^r parents 
as Sir or Ma’am, or to observe the formalities proper 

ft* ^ ^ 

to two or,fthree generations ago. Again, they are * 
now eiyjoui^ged, tQ take part in the copivers^tion and 
interests of their elders instead of observing the old 
maxim of our nursery days, that 
’seen , and not heard. Partly this i 


O^ildrei^ should, b§ 
i due to iew f lews 
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up^n education, but partly also to tbe change we 
iffve already considered in the’basis of th^e paaents’ 
authority in <th.e home. There is nothing inconsistent 
between freedom of intercourse and the loyalty which 
ii the essential^pirit of the modeyn Family, and where 
\^e have the perfect love which casteth out fear, such 
freedom of mtiercourse is its spontaneous expression, 

So far no failure of real respect is involved. ’ There 
may indeed have been more disrespect concealed' 
under the old formalities, more rebellion under the 
I old despotic authority than is implied in the 
familiarity* of to-day. But to some extent the evil 
complaiijpd^ of is real, and is much to be deprecated 
,in the inter^tfe of youAg and old alike: and it is also 
trug, I think, that it is an evil which the spread> of 
education has brought mor4 or less^ilaturally with it. 

' I have already suggested the reason^, In the old days, 
When the great majority of the people had little 
‘"acitess to books, still less to schools, the only source. 
of knowledge was the accumulated wisdom an^ 
experience of the older people, o’f the fathers and 
^mo,thers of the community. When the young ftilks 
had to^turn tlj^them foy guidance and informajjiion at 
every* step, they *fglt their iriferiority an4 behaved , 
accordingly** Now the' case is to a large extent 
reversed. *At school the children find themselves in 
® tou^ with^sduHjes of ki^owledge which jnay never 
have bee^ opes, to their parents. , The feachpr is a 
mine of iaforrqation, and if the young people want to 
Hn®w any^ing jj/bout past,' present, or future, there 
is thS whole literature of history and science to take 
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the place of their grandfathers’ recollections. ^ In. 
consoquence the young are really apt to feel tSefftik 
selves very superior to the old, and this 'SOon reflects 
itself, in their bearing. Perhaps it is too much^to 
expect that^ in school the children sl^puid be taugllt 
that book-learning is not the most important kind . 
knowledge. If so, the solution of ^the .difficulty^ must 
rest with the parents themselves. If mere superiority 
‘ qf age will no longer enable them to maintain their 
prestige, then they must seek to excel in other 
respects also ; we are setting a much highe<’' standard < 
for the children, and it will not be a bad 'nhing’if it 
reacts by forcing our own standard a little 'higher. 
There is perhaps too much tendency, as we reach the, 
manure age of thirty or forty, to regard ou'Pselve| as 
finished piodubts, and to'let character and intellect 
lie dormant for Jihe future. When this^is so, we" 
cannot much wdnder if the children, from whom we 
Remandcsuch constant eflbrts to improve themselves,* 
should become critical in their turn. > * 

c 

And this' leads me to another aspects of the 
relation : from the importance of the Family for Jhe* 
Child, to the importance of <thp Child for the Family. 
Of course children arb “troublesome,” in the’sense 
that they demand constant "activity, bdith, of mind 
and body, from those directly responsible' for them. 
BuIt activijsy is life; and i|; is perhaps npt too much • 
to say^that the ipajority of mankinds are svaved from 
menial and physical stagnation by the clainas of their 
children. No doubt there are soni^e wh(\^think tji^ 
they could have “made a career” if they had not 
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be^ weighed down by the burden of a Family and* 
’lj[re®jiecessity of constant toil;'but it is v^ry eafey to 
deceive our»elwesi as to what we might have done ' 
under different circumstances, and for one man whose • 
higher life *h^ been crushed l^y the i\eeds, of’his, 
F,amily, a hundred .thousand have been stimulated to 
a higjier levbl .of industry and efficiency. 

“ They must hinder your work very much,* I said 
the other day to a mother busy about the kitc^e^* 
with two-year-old clinging to her skirt.*. “ I’d never 
get tlwough my work without them,” *was the instant 
rejojjider, "hud in it lay the answer to much of our 
sentimental commiseration of hard-worked mothers., 
,It may be hai^ to cari^ on the drudgery of daily life 
wit^i the® little ones clamouring arotind; it is ten 
times harder withdUt, for s*heer lack soJhething to 
' make it’werth while. And how often they act as a 
festrajnt as well as ^ incentive perhaps only mothers 
*k5ow. * “ I am very glad this feeding of the •children, 
in tbe school did not come in while mine went tp 
school,” 'remarked one; and when , asked for an 
* explanation she replied that her husband was ratlier 
a drinking jJ3|in, and, if he had not had tc^ bring 
sometliing home fbf the children, of whopa he was 
verj fond,]i% would havS been far worse than he was. 

One of ^he most curious misdirections of sympathy 
' has %een t]jat which dwejls upon the monotony of 
the mother’s ^if«. One writer carries this ^ew.tothe 
extreme *i>y laying down that “ home is the girl s 
IPiSkon an<|^the "s^oman’s wbrkhouse.” Now if this 
had Ween said of the factory or workshop where child 

* A m 
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life is excluded, or if it kd referred to tk woman. 

f t 

wk fiams, kr living in solitude, many would agrd?* 
But where there are children who are living a natural 
life, monotony is the one evil for which there is 
absolutely po room, No adult hup'n being b 
capable of the infinite variety of the child, and a lijh • 
fith children is essentially a 1^^ whefe it ip the 

ens. It is when the children 

, I 

feaye that monotony threatens; but fortunately in a 
well-ordered family there is generally a new genera- 
tion arriving before tk last one has altogether cpased • 
to k “ troublesome,” 


unexpected which happ 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE NAME AND THE HOUSE 

There are two facts so intimately intef^woven with 

»the I'ajnil); as we know it, that it is difficult for us to 

^cducdiVe of* it as existing apart from them, the one ’ 

is the in which all its members share, and by 

which they ai^ kn’owfi to the outside world: the 

other is the House or habftation within which its 
<» * 

members dwell, and in which they find’seclasion from 
"the outsid^ world. Neither of the^ can be said to 
,be essential in the ^ sense that the} actually form 
'Cofistituent parts of the family; yet both contribute^ 
in a‘’veryn marked de^ee to its strength and pre; 
servationp and cannot be altogether omitted from the 
“liresent study. *’ 

To consider first t|ieo family Name. Ai^ongst 
members of the same family circle this isjarely if 
ever used;;lhey have ilo need of a distinguishing 
marif to tBll them who are relations and who are 
‘uaereiy visitors ^or friends or servants and ^or 
purposes <jf identification the, Chri^tiefl oi^«»forpname 
suffices. *JBut ^in the absence of a sfrong family 
k^e8,ess th^e is dothing but the name to enable us 
to classify the people we casually see or hear about 

316 
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into their respective Families, which means realljr to • 
assi^ to them a definite and recognisable positi^n^ 
the community. It seems probable thtit originally, 
and amongst some peoples at least, the family n^e 
would .derive a great part of its importance from tfie 
fact tliat to certain Families within the State certain • 
public duties were assigned; and%r official purposes 
and in order to know who was responsible for those 
duties it was essential that each individual should 
bear the digftinguishing mark of his Family. Thus 
amongst the Jews every member of the Family LeviJ 
was by birth a priest. In communities* where, the 
distribution of function by hereditary casiie*ifo longer 
survives, the.name loses this d^c’ial significance, and* 
9. further distinguishing mark which has no refei^nce , 
to the fanfily, such as M.I^. or L.C.h!., has to be addgd. 

. In the higher wanks of “ society ” the fs.mily name* 
still bea/-s a sort of quasi-official significance in that* 
’it enables the expert to determine quickly and eamly 
the details ^ arising out of cpnsiderationl of social 
conventions or precedence. And even *in circles 
wnere the man is taken “ on his own merits,”, the 
family name is an indexf to f^r i«:ore of^ ^ those 
“merits^’.’ or characteristics than.he c^n show to any 

but his most intimate frien^s.^ • * 

< * 

.. It'is in our intercourse with the external world, 
between j^eople who have.no intimate relations, that 
the need'/ojr^the familymame arises? a*ud«in propor- 

tiqii as the Family is self-contained and powerful as 

* K 

* Just as to the gardener the name “Pippin” or “ Be^amot ’’^uggesta 
characteristics common to many varieties of Pippins or Bergamots^ 
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, against the community we find the family ’name ' 
H^sfgin evidence, and the forename taking on ^ther 
distinguishing marks. The natural history of naming 
is g, study in itself,^ and here we are concerned- with 
it* only in refeyence to the Family ; but .though ’the , 
d^(Stinction between the name which belongs to an 
indivyiual aS suc^, and the name which assigns to 
him his place^in.a Family, is very definite, yet there 
is a frequent transition between the two, forenai^ee* 
becoming surnames and surnames foreiSames; while 
^there ,^e oertain processes of naming which are con- 
stant*ly relating themselves in social history. ^ 

One *of the most complicated systems of naming, 

(Was that of thb Roir^afis, and as we ha^e taken our 

illustration of the Patriarchal Family from themj»sp 

also we may take their system of unifies, tHough only 

'in its most* general outline. The normal Roman h^d 

»four n^mes, or rather four kinds of nameg. First 

^there was the name which belongs to the individual. 

as such, thte name “ with which he is born and with 
* * . * - * 

which he* dies,” the name which his parents choose 

^and. give to him as his first and most intimhte 
possfession. flpw far the choice is an arbitrary one, 
and how far it is ^determined* by family «or other t 
considerations, we will note presently. This is the 
name to which what we now call the “ Christiaji^ 
“hame corresponds in generaj. 

Then theij^^ was the gentije name, whiclf denoted 
to what cace ,or Family in the largest sense ‘jjhe 
indwidual belonged. ^ This had its origin in various 

See EncyclojpcBf^a Brit(t'tini <^—articlei “ Names. 
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ways; it might * refer to some remote common • 
anc^tor, or to the district tq which the Family 
belonged, or to the arms which it boite. It corre¬ 
sponds in general to the name of the Scotch c]^n,, 
perhaps to the namer of primitive tribes,’ and in part 
to our “family name.” But these two by thesu- • 
selves become insufficient to paf^pculafise thu indi¬ 
vidual when the clan becomes largp, pr when the 
eKoice of indiv^ual or forenames is small. Hence a 
third name^is necessary to limit still further^ the 
group to whicii the individual is assigned'; att^ tl^t* 
is done by adding the name of the head or the f^ily ' 
group in its narrower and stricter sensec .. Am ongst 
the Romans ^this was the hdh^' of 1?ne Patriarchal* < 
^j'amily, which ‘included not only wife and children, , 
but slave! and ‘all dependants y and the “ pat]jo- 
nymic ” was thus a bond between men tof highest* 
and of Jowest estate. A striking parallel^ to this • 
.usage was to be found until lately in modern slave-* 
holding communities; but f(j:,r the mostf part the 
relation now indicated by it is strictly that between 
pafent and child. It is still to be found wherever* 
the fafuily community consisting of several .federa¬ 
tions and household! persists,. notably in Russia. 
What is wanted here for purposes of daily intercourse 
is a name to indicate, not to what Family an indi- 
viAual befengs, but of which brothel- he iji the cliild ;* 
thus Eeter, son of Paul,,would be distidguished from 
Peter, son of^Andrew. The usage is common also in 
districts such as* Wales,‘where the^ variety of family 
names is very small. Here it becomes quite necessary 
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to distinguish the individual in soriie other way than' 
^ tiie combination of his Christian and family i^ame, 
and though'' there are other methods, perhaps the 
^copamonest is by the addition of his father’s* or 
rnother’s Clirisitian name. How old this*device is, is, 
^own by the- surviving prefixes which’signify “the 
son ^f,” “Fitz”^*n Norman English, “Mac” in 
Scotch, “ A]g ” ^ in Welsh (Pritchard = ap Richard, 
Price = ap Rice). 

Finally we find amongst the Romans iSie cognomen, 
- originally4ike the forename in being strictly^peculiar, 
to ^he individual, but unlike it in that it is given 
only afi^ey +he recipient has passed early childhood, is, 
j not used within the-* family circle, a^d is not re¬ 
cognised in strictly ofiBcial (^ocuments.' In a sensd \t 
is even more individual than the fol'ehamef in that it 
‘frequently!,indicates some purely personal peculiarity; 
rater ij; becomes hereditary, and so loses something of 
‘this individuality, but in its original use tt corre¬ 
sponds veyy closely to^ what we call a “ nickname.” 
Here again we find an exact mode,rn parallel in 
‘districts where family names are few in variety; 
personal peculiarities ,op personal occupations are 
frequently used in, Wales aifd other districts in 
addition t 9 tjfhe proper n&me for purposes o{ identifi¬ 
cation; and that t^ese tend to ^become heredit^r,y, 
‘'and so to become family nq,mes in our modem sense, 
any list o^ nfiftnes in commop* use woald^ aburidantly 
make mabifest^ In a note to Guy Mannering Sqott 
vyrites ; “ The distinction of Individuals by nicknames 
when'*they possess no property is still common on the 
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Border, and inddeH necessary, from the number, of • 
pers^s having the same name. ; In the small vi^la^ 
of Lustruther, in Roxburghshire, there dwelt, in the 
memory of man, four inhabitants called A.ndrew,,or^ 
Dandie, Olitrer. They were distinguished as. Dandie 
Eassii-gate, Dandie Wassil-gate, Dandie Thuribie, aij,ll < 
Dandie Dumbie. The two first had their names from 
being eastward and westward in th§ street of the 
village; the third from something peculiar in the 
conformatioil’ of his thumb; the fourth from^ his 
taciturn habits.” The passage to which this a^ote is^ 
appended is itself so appropriate to the whole subject 
,that I will quote it here : “Ye see, sir,’’ saiu an old 
shepherd, risipg and speaking'wery slow, “the folks 
hereabout are a' Armstrongs and Elliots, and sic dike 
—twa or tnree ^iVen names—and so*, for distinction’s 
sake, the lairds and farmers have the namos of their 

e * 

places that they live at—as, for example, ‘ Xam <? 
.’Todshaw,’ ‘ Will o’ the Flat,’ ‘ Habbie o’ Sorbietre^,’ 
and our good master here, ‘o’ the Cha.lies-hope.’ 
Aweel, sir, apd then the inferior sort 6’ people, 
ye^il observe, are kend by sorts o’ by-names, some* 
o’ them, as Glaiket Christie, and. the Deuke’s 
Davie, op may be, 'like this Ipd Gabriel, by his 
employment—as, for example. Tod Gabblo,tor Hunter 
Gabbie.” ' , ' 

Under(J’certain circumstances the forename itself,* 
thbugh properly t speaking strictly -indivklnal, may 
come to have a kind of indirect significance.« Amongst 
the patrician Remans the choice of a forename* for 
their male children was very limited; at one"’time 
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eighteen such names were in use,' and particular ’ 
'^'aillilies were limited to a still smaller cycle. More¬ 
over, these naxues, in contrast with the usage of the 
family name, were reserved for the use of sons of the , 
hbuse in the" sl^ricter sense; so that thert^ must have 
been a time when. the forename indicated noil only 
gentle birth,' but afso the actual Family to which the 
bearer belonged. That by degrees the plebeians 
should appropriate the patrician names amongfsl? 
other patrician privileges was, as IVfbcjmsen points 
.out, natural enough; and the processes paralleled in 
"our_^’6wn •times by the eagerness with which the 
democr.tcj ^seek out for their children names which 
used to be considered.appropriate for the aristocracy 
"alone. * ’ ’ 

II 

All vestiges jof' monopoly in Ndihes ihave now 
' disappear^, but traces still linger amongst us ^of 
the clinging of a Family to a pariicular ^series of 
■matnes. There are probably few Families in which 
some at lejist of the children are not “called after” 
some previous member of the Family. In other 
countries this is perhaps even more the case than 
with us : “ Beim hohen Adel hnd den echten I^auern 
sucht die Familie s^lbst ihren kleinen Kreis herkomm- 
lichen Voy^^S-men erblich beizubehalten, uiid wenn 
alle' Prinzeh eines Hauses Friedrich Wilhelm und alle 
'Junghn einer Bauernsippschaft ’ Hans r|id Peier 
heissen, s^ liegt beiden das^gleiche kpnzen- 

trierten Fgmilienbewusstseins zu Grunde. 

> See Mommsen, Romtsclie Forschunghi, vol. u. 

» Riehl, Die Familu, p. 169. 
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But the choice of the forename has often a signific- 
ance^even wider than that of the Family or <jta8Sr“ 
Our use of the term “ Christian name ’’ itself implies 
ft definite religious ceremonies, though the implication 
^is no Ipnger^always justified. Riehl pojnos out agaih 
how the names current at any •.period reflect tl^ 
social mind or movements of that period. In the 
earlier 'Middle Ages, he tells us, the German people 
caUed their children after the heroes of their own 
race, and pvrely German names prevailed. Later, 
Under the groining influence of the Romaiu church, < 
the Greek and Latin names from the stol’ies of^tffe 
saints pushed out the old German, and in,^ their turn 
made way in the Reformation ti^mi} for Biblical names 
froan both Old and New Testament. *“ To-day 

r O *' 

families of'-fche ''Mobility tiirn again to the mediaeval 
names of chivalry, the peasant holds fai^t to t£e* 
traditions of the'last few centuries, while in tfie flat 
and genteel bourgeois world an eclecticism ruffes • 
which amounts to complete confusion, a . . The 
name no longer characterises the personality, the 
family, the rank, the calling. It sinks into a purely* 
exterr^l sign.” ' « 

It is easy to tra6e similar ^ihfluences in" other 
countries'. The Presbyterian movement'jo England 
and Scotland introduced a series of Biblical and 

*•( t 

quhsi-theq^gical names, many of which ^sound 'Most* 
incongruous to. modern ^ears, and it is provable that 
the .distinctibn between aristocratic^ and,' plebeian 
names dates from the struggle between Nprmans t^nd 
Saxons, and was reinforced by tke hatred of Ca'<^alier 
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Roundhead.. Now there a tendency for the 
’amtocrats to seek, piquancy in names of fustic 
association, wiiile in other classes the caprice of 
^chpice reflects every passing incident of the day.,* A' 
popular novelist will be responsible for ,i generation - 
' <Sf Guys or Marcjllas; and a popular preacher of 
statespian or poej scatters namesakes all ov.er the 
land. And inhere were any chaQce of forgetting^ 
the date of the South African campaign the histoflhn 
would only need to consult the ages' of the un- 

* fqrtunAte children .whose names record its victories. • 

Tlfie true family name is far less subject to 
caprice *awd« fashion in that it is with few exceptions . 
hereditary. Hence ijb" reflects or comnaemorates not 

,4 • • A 

. passing events or moods in the external world, but 
something in the* history or circumstances or nature 
of the Family itself ■wihen it first Jjftcame recognised 

• as an *i\dependent self-contained group. And it ip 
interesting in this connection to note how frequently 
the word ctiosen to designate the Fjamily,is the word* 


which represents either the place from which the 
Family comes, in many cases the family estate, or the 
occupg,tion in which the Family was engaged. These, 
as we have seen, have always been two of the most 
powerful :^etors in preserving the unity of the 
Family ; and they perfect their wofk in this directi^ 
when they a<cSO gfve the name which is tcf be both 
, the outward ,sigfi of the Family and *aijt aSditional 
bond between it* n^embers. • 

♦P^r in proportion ,as the family community be¬ 
came *disgersed the, family Name would become 
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important, not only as a means of identification, tp • 
outsiders, but also as a tie to, hold the scattered" 
members of the Family together; in ihb absence of 
* a common designation it would be next to impossijple 
. for a .widelgread cousinhood even to linow, muck 
less to maintain communication* with, its varioils 
members. For purposes of merely^individual identi¬ 
fication the use,of a “cognomen” o?; “^nickname” is 
^W^cient; and it would probably be found that in 
large communities where the use of these to^the 
.exclusiop of the family Name is common (as? wlfene^^r* 
large npmbers of labourers associate togefher^, there 
, all family ties but the very closest are (S^rpdkly lost 
sight of. 

The‘House . 

. It may be ttoubted whether the House was 
primarily a protection against the weather or ggainst« 
the intrusion of “ other people.” It certainly serves* 
both functions, more or less i^iperfectly; 'Und which 
is the predominant motive at any time'’ or place 
prSbably depends upon the climate. But it i^ 
signiftcant that popular usage does not dignify by 
the namu of House tlie mere “ shelter ” which is open 

# 9 € . 

to all comers, though it keeps out the weaker. Like 
thp Name, the Hou^e serves both to hold the memkers 
of the Fs&nily together aud to guarti them from con- 
fukon* v^tlj^ Or ‘intrusion from, mbmljerie of other 
Families, and it does so in an even^ more marked and 
obvious way in so far as bricks ^nd mortar are ftacrre 

A 

solid and tangible than words. 
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.Houses are nowadays built for other purposes than 
’"the reception of single Families, and for that ffeason 
it would hav-e been convenient to use the word'’ 
.B/jme to represent the House or part of a-house* 
which serves* to, shelter more• or less,permanently, 
the single Family with its dependants. But un¬ 
fortunately the „word Home has itself been mis¬ 
applied to n, institutions which sh^re few of the 
characteristics of family life, and it yill perhai^*Be 
less misleading to adhere to the word Hbuse, defining 
' to;m6an any, shelter from the weather ,which la 
reserved for the use of a particular Family. 

It i3 am essential feature of the House in this, 
spnse that it Aan be,dloaed against outsiders. If it is 
nothing more than a gipsy’s van, or the shelter* «f 
cave or tree, so long as its limits are'respe'cted by the 
rest of the community, the privacy and consecutive¬ 
ness ®f,family life oan be preserved, and no longer. 
And this power of exclusion is not of merely negative 
value, exercised against'the outsider; it gives rise to 
the whole range of virtues and rights and duties 
which gather around the conceptions of hospitality 
and .guest and host.* To hold the balance true 
between the duties ®f the hous*e towards the outside 
world, in jtbe exercise of hospitality, and the duties 
of the house towards the Family in preserving^j^jts 
privacy, is* no hmall part in the problem of its 
managen^nti* the family life may* aS* gg^sily become 
swamped* in a ipultiplicity of guests, as it *ipay 
ItecOme selfish in its exclusiveness. ‘ 

Tte size of the 5ouse is not an essential feature ; 
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the definite space which is held sacred to the fanyly 
life may be a palace, or it may be a single room^aScf* 
in so far as a palace is more liable to intrusion it is 
(Alw'ays possible that the single room may be more of 
a home. Br^it neither of these extrenaes represenifs 
the typical family House which is built with referencjb 
tp the needs of a Family. * , ’ 

Riehl points out how domestic architecture has 
fehwged in proportion as the conception and organisa¬ 
tion of the .’Family itself has changed. His own 
theory of the House is that it should be de6igij.e<f to ^ 
hold three or four Families with theit comhaon 
ancestor and their dependants ; a conceptipt corre¬ 
sponding rather to the needs of' the patriarchal than ^ 
of (the modern Family. There are two tendencies^ in 
particular \/hich he noticed and deprecates. The one 
is jthe tendency to abandon the large “ living-room,”* 
where thp whole Family lived together by day, parry* 
ing on their various occupations, and to substitute ‘ 
a series of smaller rooms for .the use of .particular 
members—one room for the man, another for his 
wifi, another for the children. In quite modprn * 
houses we may notice a reaction in favour of the 
family roPm, but it is ‘probably incompatible with the 
developnient of intellectual work, such as,jDjiat of the 
student or artist or musician. ^ 

The ott^er tendency which Riehl .deprecates is the* 
moderij w’ay of bpilding^ “ from withouu ip,” instead 
of “ from within out,” that is, of buildipg th^. house to 
suit the street, instead of to suit the needs of.»the 
Family.^ More especially he laments the disappear- 
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ance from German houses of the “ Erker,” or over-' 
li'anging oriel windrows, for the “ Erker ” wa« the 
corner assigned to the unmarried relative of the' 
hgusehold, who there lived as one of the Family, and-' 
yet, to some extent, apart from it. But-the “,Erker”. 
Spoiled the -line ’of the street, police regulations 
abolished if, »an4 the elderly relative has lost her 
corner in t\je family house. In the same way, he 
thinks, “ in Society and in the Family also we IjailA 
symmetrically and mechanically from' without in- 
^yardjj, instead of organically from witliin outwards. 'J 

It was' in keeping with this change that the fashion 

grew dp, 'jf numbering the houses. “ The organic, 

house had a ilame,' tile symmetrical hoijse has only a 
* * * • • 
nipnber. And where symmetry "has reached 'ifs 

fullest development even the streets ^lose ’iheir names 

and are 3 identified by numbers Aor letters of the 

alphabet. 

It 18 not, of course, purely want of imagination 
which haLiled to the substitution of numbers for name§; 
in towrisrit is a distinct convenience to have a system 
' of, numbering both streets and houses which '’will 
ensure them being easily'found. On the otheo hand, 
it is not impossilil^ to devis«l a system of naming 
which should indicate the locality, and yet be more 
interfesting and mqre easily remembered than bare 
numbers. There is a small district in i\ne of the 
dullest, poorest ’parts of London vjhepe the* namefe of 
the streets suggest that the vestrymen responsible for 
thorn must just have returned from their summei; 

1 I^iehl, Die Familie, p. 198. j 
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holidays. Cambridge Street, York Street, Boston 
Stredt, Weymouth Street, Tuilpirie Street, serv« at* 
' least to bring pleasant associations into "a somewhat 
"dreary region; but it is when we find Shap Stre®t^ 
rScawfell Stlset, and Appleby Street in close proxi¬ 
mity that we realise what use might be made of i 
geographical or, possibly, even an histoiical scheme of 
naming. 

® 'The possibility of recovering names for houses in 
the town seei'ns very remote; yet every one who ^an 
make his house significant enough to carry a tanfe wiJJ 
do so. The speculative builder of the suburbs knows 
his business when he labels each little dw-el) mg-place 
as Ivy Villa, or Laburnum HOuse, oif The Gablesi,; 
thCYe is at least the suggestion of something dis¬ 
tinctive, sdlne quality sufficiently marked to give ri§e 
to a name. It is'h feeling analogous to that attach- 
ing to tbe names of human beings; were it not for 
•the greater mobility of men as compared with houses 
there would be nothing impdss’ble in substituting a 
system of numbers and letters for our present system 
of fiames. But when it is done, as in prisons, we feel 
that the people numbered have suffered a serious, loss 
of individuality, almost of humanitv. And in a 
lesser degree we feel that our houses s&ffer a loss 
when they are known merely as one in a numerical 

o , ® 

series. ' , 

Dn© of the most marf^ed difference’s between town 
Qnd tiountry is, that in the town the house ds ceasing 
to represent externally the needs and charactef <Jf 
the Family inhabiting it. It is not the case, as^ls so 
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often assumed by writers on town life, that monoton- 
ous? dreary streets necessarily represent monotonous, 
dreary lives U what they really represent are three^ 
factors entirely independent of family life: scarcity* 
of land, building bye-laws, and-> speculalAve builders., 
dn the country theJJe factors are less universal, though, 
as a-matter of fact, even in the country comparatively 
few houses .\re built to suit the needs of the actual 
Families occupying them. But in the country thwe 
is ,generally some room for the FamSy to express 
itself^externally, .either by actual addition or orna¬ 
mentation to the house itself, or at any rate in the , 
gardeiT, which is a continuation of the house. Even 
in the town,'’in the 'poorest and dullest streets, this 
power is not entirely absent, small decorations adoyn 
many of the hoilses, such as window Boxes,'ingeniously 
contrived to look Jike miniature? garden palings. 
And inside the house, however small, the F.amily still 
Bnds room to express itself in furniture and arranger 
ments. ‘it is significant in this respect ^that amongst 
town - dwellers the “home” means -not the actual 
house, but the furniture which bears the impress of 
thefT use and needs and aspirations. Hence bae com¬ 
parative readiness owith which they move from one 
house to-^ smother—they take their home with them , 
whilfe the country FaJ^aily in moving leaves a large 
part of itsjiome'in the house and garden Upon wliich 
it has i^p:^es84d its own personality. But. to say 
that the»houses ip a street are all alike becauser thqy 
all* have the same number ’of doors and windows ia 
the “same places, and are of approximately the same 
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colour, is much like saving that human beings are $1| 
alike'cbecause they all have the s^pae number of liinSs* 
' and features in the same places, and ar^ of approxi- 
onately the same colour. It is within that we mu^t 
Jook for characteristic differences. And when we 
look within we find that in eveiy house which isP 
sufficiently inhabited, whether by' yich< or poor,, the 
Family leaves its characteristic mark /ipon every 
dfctuil of adornment and furniture, even the furniture 
which is turned out by the hundred thousand. ^ I 
remember one extreme case in which every 4smal^ 
ai-ticle in a room had been gilded all overj witli^ an 
effect dazzling to the outsider, but no doub^ epakiently 
satisfactory and expressive to the owner. ^ 

^ J?hough the 'monotonous line of the streets djjes 
not represent fhe ' lives of the Families inhabiting 
them, no doubt it reacts upon ^them indb^ectly by 
curtailing^their fidld of self-expres^on in one imjpqytanlf 
direction.* How deeply inherent this need is 
human nature may be seen' i^ the eagers,ess ivith 
which all sorts ^and conditions of town-dwtliers will 
gra^ at any piece of land, however minute, wh^ch 
they can transform into‘a ga'rd^^n. It is a wonderful 
^ sight to watch the construction, df a row of ’small 
suburban' houses, each with 'its small pffttoin front 
and small strip behind. The builder leaves them 
hard anddusty and full of brickbats,, a driary 
spectacl/i. ‘‘In six ijaonth^^ if the season^ arg, favour¬ 
able, .they ard blossoming with every „coloqp of the 
rain\)ow, and each presents its characteristic differ* 
ence. One aspires to roses, another is content ^ith 

^ t A 
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sijnfiowers; the scarlet of the Virginian creeper com- 
with the purple and white of the clematis*’next 
door’; the fitilitarian cherishes scarlet runners and’ 
strawberries, while the father of small children- has e* 
tiny lawn for,the babies to roll upon. A^d just here, 
land there the wedds are left to run riot and bear 
witness to Another type of Family. 

I must raise again here, though briefly, a ques^ioh 

which I have discussed before,^ and on^which my view 

has b**en* called in question. This is hot the place In 

whicli to ^discuss the Housing problem, but it is rele- , 
0 ^ ^ 
vant td ^si^: Is it possible for family life to be carrited 

on in the ovorcroWded condition of our large towns ? 

My answer remains that it is not ohly possible, hut 

that it is conStahtly and successfdlly done. That 

' there are,difiiculties peculiar to towb life I fully agyee, 

but pot primarily because the houses are. small, or 

becausfe Families are confined to one or tWo rooms, 

Thai; is r»t a condition •peculiar to town alone; the];e ’ 

are coUm/Jy dwellings in^every land whpre the Families 

arp just as cramped for room as in the town ; inched, 

one important cause d the naigration which is*taking 

place‘into the to’^srps is just that the young people 

find no J^jouse - room tb start new Families in the 

cduEftry. And whereas in the town there is always 

' the*^possibjJity of taking another room as the children 

begin to pari, iti the country theje ^n^ *be no Such ^ 

possibility, and tl^en they may be really forced to*leave 

thu Family. That even thi^ does not necessarily meai^ 

* la^The strength 0/the People. 
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its breaking up, every Family knows which has sep^ 
its scsns and daughters out into, the world without* 
losing its hold upon their affections. We must'look 
<for other reasons than mere scarcity of house-room fpr ^ 
weakness of^mily life, which is apt_to.slIow itself in 
crowded districts. 

1“ 

There are several directions at the .present day in 
wh^jh the idea of a house devoted to the sole use of 
one Family Seems to have been abandoned. The 
hotel and the boarding-house, the pommon*lo;tging^ 
house, the workhouse, the prison, the sisterhood, the 
^isylum, the school, the settlement—all thege ,stknd on 
the same footiug.in that their irfoabitaifts have morg 
oi; ^ess permanently preferred, or have had assigned,to 
them, the life of another community than that of the 
Family, and have hhosen their ^welling acGK;irdingly. 
With many it is a matter of quite temporally»eon-* 
venience,’a mere interlude for business or holiday, in 
the normal family life. Of thoas who have ^jhosen it 
as a permanent form of li^l in preference’'to the 
priVhcy of the family house, the majority are en¬ 
deavouring to lessen the responsibilities of lifg by 
cutting oqt the burdeh of “ houselceepin^.” So far 
the motives which actuate the habitues of iiptels and 
boarding-houses seerji to be much the same as those 
by which men and women,of less wfcalth ^.xe moved 
to descend' to,j^lodging-hofises and shelter^ a^^d work- 
houp68, rather than make the exertion of keeping up 
s. home of their own. The greater facility of life*oil 
this levei’ is undoubted; but it is qne of the instances 
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i;i which greater facility seems to be loss rather than 
gaipi. We hear much of the spread of boardingJbouse 
and 'hotel life^ both here and in America, but in ordei’ 
to estimate the real strength of the movement 
ought to knpw also how many of thq^e who enter 
.upon it weary of it after a few years, and are ^lad ,to 
resume the g^’eater richness of home life with all its 
difficulties. 

•» ' 

Perhaps one of the most interesting revivals m art 
which awaits us, which indeed is already manifesting 
itself, is that of domestic architecture. No doubt the ^ 
prevailing idea of a dwelling-place in the’builder’s 
mind is still that of a square box divided into com- 
partments; but there are few parts of the couT\try 
where we may nbt see signs tha6 We ar"} once more 
awakening to the idea that a housj may be beautiful 
as wjell as useful. And this.» is trub not only of the 
houses"of the few, but, what is far more important,'of 
the homes of the many also. Even the builders of. 
suburb«,n villas and crtmtry coftages are beginning 
to realise their responsibilities in this matter, aril to 
find that houses wit^ a^certkin amount of character 
and individuality 'are more attractive. • , 

Before concluding this chapter I must pointy out 
again that the Name and the House are ajlike inHhe 
double function they perform for th^ Family- * On 
the one“,hand, tljej emphasise itS exclusiveness 

^ani assign its limitations ; on the other hand, they 

both serve as instruments by which it transcends its 

% 
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If the foregoing sketch of the Famil^ in its history 

an^ present constitution is even app^oxipately trufej 

weA^e justified in regarding it as an original and ^ 

probaV’y indispensable institution in human society.^ 

However it ijiay var^ in form and strength, no race 

has been* found in which it’ does nou exist in some 

form, and no people has advanced for ir civilisation 

•in whicS it has not Ijeen highly organised and firiply 

knit together. . / 

• ® * . 1 ) 

But* we find that this organisation may be motived, 
and sustained in veg* different ways, at different 
stages of people’s life, amongst different peoples. 

(We find, for instance, one form of the patriarchal 
Family, perhaps the mpsF rigfd and highly organised 
form of all, based Aipon a religion, upon a system of 
ancestor - vforship. Nefe^rer to ourselves *we find 
another form, hardly less permanent and rigid, based 
*upoL a system of, landed property, as in agricultural 
communities,''ornn the feudal Familji whfeh.elabor- 
ated itself by ipeans of primogeniture iifto something 
xery like that based upon aflcestor-worship. And in 
our bwn day we finA the modem Family wj^ich has 
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freed iliself both from the spiritual tyranny of ancestor- 
worsbip and the material tyranny of landed propefty** 
but has inherited and preserved tiie best traditioos of 
(both. , 

E'^or the hiodern Family is in no sense-^a weakened 
OT* degenerate form. Its strength lies in the fact tha^^ 
in it we are attaining on the one'hand to a higher 
knowledge of the true spiritual forces which bind the 
gls’^erations together, on the other hand to a better 
theory of material prosperity. If the sons of the 
modern Family do not dread the avenging spimt^of 
their ancestors, yet they recognise the c^mpfelling 
power of the traditions and qualities bequeat^dd by 
those ancestors, and fear to fall below them. If the 
father of the modern Family has lost or relinquished 
the power v’hicJi he exercised over wife and children 
as _ autocrat iii an industrial community, or by h!s' 
hold upon the family^ property, he has found a 
stronger basis for his authority, a firmer hold upem 
their affections, in the loyalty which responds to a 
wise and generous rule. And the recognition of the 
fact that a more unfailing source of material pro¬ 
sperity lies in personal qualities than in either land 
or money, has enabled ihe modern Family to maintaifl 
itself independently of inherited wealth, while it has 
restored the younger brbthers to their equality «of 
soilship. A ) 

c And this development of the modern Family has a 
new .significance for the State. As wc' hkve seen, 
State and Family have always been intimately <jpiv 

nected i^ their mutual influence. From time to«timo 

a 
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the State has made strenuous efforts to mould the* 

® ® -4 * 

according to its needs; but'ultimate!^ the 
Statd itself’iMUst always be moulded by the Family- 
since it is in the Family that the citizen is .made., 
I^ow the deyelopment of th^, modern, family has^ 
•meant the restoration of the younger 'brothers, and 
the restoration . 6f the younger brothers meai^s 
Democracy.> Ij; means, that is, the absence of all 
privilege but what is conceded by loyalty in 
interests of the community. But, asVre have seen, 
there *^r(i two types of younger brother^. ^Thhreds 
thei. %pt? of which the true modern Family .is con¬ 
stitute: courageous, enterprising, self-reliant, afid^ 
self-conti'ollej^; and, these are the strength of the 
nation and the salf of the earth. ¥here is also ^e 
tvpe which is \;h3racteris1?ic of the Teudai Family in 
'iis wors\ form : timi^, selfish, with Ao Iftgher ambition 
4han,to find a “ soft, job” apd draw'upon t>e public 
^^rse ;• it was these younger brothers who *we_re tE.^ 
first* to ^laim the to work” on their owji 

terms ami a't the expe^e of the State. Both notes 
are sounded in our Democracy of to-day, and •the 
fortunes of the nation.defiend upon which pre^ils. 

• * * » • • 

It is i^viUble'tliaf to some of my r'dhders the 
thought*will have occurred that there are Families 
' kndivn to them which serve no such purpOie as those 
which I havl tried to indicate, whose.inflifence i^for 
evil rather \Vn.for good.* If this ii raised as^ an 
©bjection to the function* of the Family as here 
repffesented, my anWer is that however Ifue the 
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conteiition may be it is irrelevant. To understand 
the purpose and meaning of an organism or instit^-* 
Hion we must take it in its completeness at any Stage 
rof development, and not in a degraded or mutilated 
^form. The' best institutions may easily "become the 
most mischievous when they are perverted or mis^ 
ipanaged, but that does not affect their intrinsic 
value unless it can be shown to be inher mt in their 
if^ure to be perverted or mismanaged. Nevertheless, 
although it is tmly incidental to the main purpose of 
this studj 7 , it will be interesting to touch very briefly 
upon spme of the conditions under which the Fai»ily 
dbes seem to break down and to have its re^ purpose 
perverted. 

.(-^Personal defects of character stand, of course, pre¬ 
eminent as' causes militating against family life. 
Self-indulgendfe tff all kinds, vdiether in drink or* 
gambling or any%rm 6^ greed, make a man difficult 
to livg with in any kind of community, and moi^ 
e^specially when he can exercise direct powe^; ovei' the 
lives of others. On the otLer hand, no influence, is 
SO ^rong to guard against the development of sijcli ' 
defects as these as the Family itself, when it is 
allowed to have free play. * ' * 

Of failure due to wider and more ey^tgrnal in¬ 
fluences we may note the following instances i —In 
the* first p'iace, we find the Family failing and per¬ 
verted .whenever the burden of maiutain;^g it is 
transferred td any great extent ^fropa thg strong 
members to the weak. It was so, for instance,^ ia 
the earjy days of the factory system, when ^ild 
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labour was much employed, though it is significant 
*tHat even then it was the children of»the PoorXaw, 
the (Jhildren’without Families, who were the first anci 
principal sufferers. It is so at the present 'day 
whenever vfe find the Family i^ainly dependent upon^ 
•'4;he earnings. of'women and girls. • It‘ seems *to be 
almost inevitable*that the man who apcepts a sub¬ 
ordinate ecf^noi^iic position in the Family degenerates 
into a loafer and tyrant. ^ 

We find the Family weak again'ind perverted 
wiier^yer there is an extensive reliance upon exTemal 
soijrces Uf maintenance. It is as if the man in 
abdicatii^.from his economic independence inflict.^ ^n 
injury upon^ihis suqjral nature which ^poisons all his 
natural relations. iFor an rllustratioir on a large s<»^le 
we need only'tufn to th’e gene^htibn living in the 
early part of the nineteenth ceiftui^, when uyder 
the yifiuence of the, old PoojfLaw thmily life suffered 
« terri4>le and widespread degeneration. Fof instan?^ 
on A sm^ler scale th <4 student may go to any town .or 
(jj^rict-^ortunately are not now very numerous 
—where men are in the habit of looking to extirnal 
aid for maintenance father than to their own exer- 
liions! There he*will find without fail that family/ 
ties are .'^ak* and* \hdt family rights an& responsi¬ 
bilities *are perverted into abuses. It is perhaps 
chifcfly in the large towns that he will fin^ this (Jfiuse 

at wor^^oVidg partly ‘to the,grater‘number of . 

charitaSe V^n^ies and the great* difficulty of 
< 5 aarying on their work Wisely, and partly to the 
greater ease of evading responsibilities in ,the busy^ 
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and (itfowded life. And it is to this evasion of t!(i^ 
resp(5Ssibility which is the strength of the Family tliat 
<we mainly owe the degenerate family*life whi6h is 
/jharaeteristic of the worst, not necessarily the pooresj^^ 
parts of ou/towns. ^ 

, Blit there‘is, I think, another'main reason why*’ 
family life tepds to degenerate in Mrge ^o^ns. JEt is 
the habit of facile and superficial interc«7Urse which 
g?5>ws up when people are hoarded together in very 
close quarters, J Beal interests, even outside interests, 
are Hot necessarily hostile to family life ;■> iiSdeed,^ 
they usually serve to enrich it unless of such‘'a nature 
as* to absorb all time and strength. They, foum an 
organic union between those who shsre in them^ 
wl^ich is itself analogous to the Family; and inter¬ 
course based upoh true interests deepens and sweetens 
the, very spring of life. But this- is something quite 
different from the'intercft^qrse which is based upon ncf 
colnmon interest, but is the mere outcome of casual 
proximity. (I say casual proximity, because there 
may be an organic proximity,^-which is another* thing 
altogether.) We are taught that we are to love opr 
neighb«ur ; we are also taught that our neighbour is 
not every man who happens to pass us in the street,* 
but the nfian with whom we ate able to establish real 
relations of sympathy and helpfulness. No gemiiire 
atte^^pt ca,n be made to establish these relations vith 
all the casflal acquaintances of town'life, oc^if made 
it is doomed to*-failure. The very m,eaping o| neigh¬ 
bourliness tends to disappear in proportion to tiie* 
density pf population and the habit of facile *ac- 
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,<^aintanceship. Hence the paradox that Vuman' 

’livas may be more pnutterably lonely in thfe crowds 

of i town ■’than is possible in the smallest villacref 

^„riendship is a plant which needs sedulous cn^tivai 

tion, and, with ^ a practically infinite circle of ac-. 

'-^uaintances touiraV upon, few people will be at the 

trouble to* ma^e^ friends; at the firfjt breath of 

coolness, iSae first casual friction, they will turn 

to another, to repeat the process ind^e%^tely. l[^is 

this habit which is hostile to family lift-»as well as to 

Jriendsshjp; we .cannot live with ihenDbers oT dh).* 

Famdy on terms of mere acquaintanceship, but mere 

acquaiut^i^eship is much easier, and appears for ^bc, 

time at least|to giVw us what we neec^ at much less 

cost to ourselves. ** «v 

# ^ ^ 
^ It is in this'way that we tend bo get our large 

towns a^number ofi people, men women, who 
have, let slip their, membenitip of a family group 
IMthoift raising themselves to anything higher.. They 
havS be^me discon^iedted atoms drifting through 
tW»life of*the commu:^^, bound by qo ties of duty 
or responsibility, seeking only the satisfaction of*the 
mornent, and often becorning* incapable even Sf self¬ 
maintenance. If 'bbe production of a class like tliis 
were theji^vitable outcome of city life, it would seem 
t<f be*another proof, or at least anqther suggestion, that 
maii is nq^ naturally a gregarious animal, ^cept to a 
very limbed'e|;tfent, and th^tj he ci^nnot^ become s6 in 
a high d^ree Asitbout deterioration to a'level which is 
sca:ft;ely human. Fortunately such phases as we have , 
been ^considering have so far proved to be teiJ|porary. 
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Always the Family has reasserted itself, at late^t^ 
in thfe hext generation, and alyrays it has proved' 
itself the means of restored independence and 
prospetity. 

y 

f 

f It has been irnpossible for me,’'with very limited?* 
resource^ of knowledge and experieiSee to draw upon, 
to do more than suggest indts crudest- outlines what 
the- history W the Family has been in the past. It is 
a great work 'Waiting for a great scholar. It has been 
perhaps still more impossible to show with anj^ hope^i 
of adequacy what the Family is at any tiSie,^more 
especially at the present time, for the peopln who 
live beneath it,s sway. It may that It is a theme 
fitter for the boet than for sober prose; for there 
is hardly a Subject which poets have made peculiarly 
their own which does not find place wiJ^tin the- 
Family. It is greater tl.an love itself, for it incbidesf, 
AinobJes, makes permanent all that is best ill lovft 
The pain ofjife is hallowed/by it, the ^ru(%ery 
sweetened, its pleasures consecrated. It is 'the go«,t 
trySting-place of the generations, where past fpid i 
future’^flash into the reality of the present. It is the 
grfiat storehouse in whtch the hardly earned treasures 
of the past, the inheritance ^of spirit anb -character 
from our ancestors, are guarded and preserved fbr 
our"* desceAdants. And it is the- great,^discipline 
thrbugh whic-hr ea/ih generation leSiips ^ew the 
lesson of citizenship that no mjano can ,live for 
himself alone. , * 

But^hen in writing of the Family one. is baffled 
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,1^ the magnitude of the theme, then the tlihught 
•conies to one's aid^that inadequacy*need notimean 
failiftre. Fcfl:,* like all the greatest things in life, it lies 
^open to all; it is a book where he who runs may^read, 
and every t)n,e may supply fr(^ his own knowledge, 
“•and experieneq,wllat he misses in the picture offered 
to hjm. Bu* it^il one of the sad truisn^ of daily li|e 
that our e^s ye wont to» overlook the*things which 
lie nearest to us, and some service ji^y be d;.de 
by one who can recall our wandertjig attention, 
^howe^eiv imperfectly, and if only by spying, Ionic 
“there !”^ 

llLtfre is danger, no doubt, lest an inadequdte^ 
attempt to%'ing mliP fuller consciousness the reality 
and importance oi^ so intimate a p^t of our li^^es 
sliould tend to haake it app’ear conftndnpla^e. Against 
Ttliiat must be set the, very real risk in our urnipn- 
scioq^ness we may heedles^y ktfanger, its Very 
ftcistence, or at least neglect to guard it as jealous^ 
,as \fe might. If we ^re to prefer other institutions 
t< 4 Jrfb, to «eek other ^hods of’ordering our lives, 
it should at least be with the full realisatio*]| of 
what it is we are pre^red to sacrifice. some 
f^rho* watch the sOfcial movements and legislation* of, 
to-day, itBems that 1ihi% choice is being ma^ without 
a" full and conscious deliberation, and that we ^re 
'*thu# in danger ,of bartering the substarite for^the 
shadow. 

. it is clear, then, that th*is book has had nothing. 
new*to offer. It only calls attention to a gj^^eat fact 
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whicir lies within the experience of every one, and, 
attempts—how roughly and imperfectly no ,Dne* 


knows better than the writer—to suggest whac its 
(Signifieance is and has been in the great drama, of 
^humanity. 


L 


THE END 
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